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INTRODUCTION* 

''Le Médecin de Campagne" was very near to Balzac's 
heart, and it still appeals to some of his admirera as pro- 
foundly as any other book in the " Comedy," but it bas never 
been thoroughly popular. The reasons for the latter fact are 
not far to seek ; as for the grounds of Balzac's affection, he 
bas himself set them forth fully in his letters. 

Late in May, 1833, he wrote Mme. Hanska that it was '' a 
work of prédilection " — a gospel, a book to be read at ail hours 
— one that contained a thought of her on every page. The 
preceding autumn he had informed the publisher, Marne, that 
he had long desired to write a book that shoold be really 
popular, lîke " Paul and Virginia " or " The Vicar of Wake- 
field" — ^he thought he had such a book to offer in the 
''Médecin de Campagne." Later he made the same avowal 
to Mme. Carraud, and declared that the work had cost him 
more labor than " Louis Lambert " — that there was not a 
phrase or an idea that had not been revised time and again. 
But although sensitive soûls like the Duchess D'Abrantès 
wept over the story of Napoléon as told by Goguelat — a firag- 
ment that had a great success — he was forced to write Mme. 
Carraud in October, 1833, that his book had been received 
with torrents of abuse. He preserved his courage, however, 
and in 1835 was delighted to find that the rejected volumes 
were selling surprisingly well, ail things considered. 

The " Médecin " was Balzac's " gospel," his message to his 
countrymen conceming their economical and political wel- 
fare — no wonder that he was chagrined at their comparative 
failure to appreciate his book. It was also his bid for £Eune 

• COpfiight, 1900, b j Thooiâfl T. CroweU à Onmpany. 
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X INTRODUCTION 

and, in a way, for weaith ; hence his chagrin was doubled. 
Furthermore, it meant a partial defeat for him at the time he 
was endeavoring to make the most of himself for the sake of 
that Mme. Hanska of whoee name, Eveline, he had affection- 
ately made use in his story. 

This pet child of Balzac's imagination is not a great novel, 
but it is a great book. It does not belong to the class of stories 
at the head of which stands ** The Vicar of Wakefield," be- 
cause, although it appeals profoundly to the heart, it also ap- 
peals profoundly to the mind. It demands more thought 
than we are wont to give to Imaginative literature ; and y et 
we cannot feel justifîed in regarding it as a mère treatise, 
however fine. We fall back therefore, on the statement that 
it is a great book of one sort or another, which binds us to 
prove nothing save the existence of the éléments of greatness 
in proper combination. 

This task is not difficult As characters Benassis, (jenestas, 
La Fosseuse, the old soldiers, and almost every villager de- 
scribed could hardly be better drawn. As short narratives the 
accounts of their lives given by Benassis and Genestas are 
excellent, and Goguelat's apotheosis of Napoléon is beyond 
ail praise. Shakespeare never expressed the soûl of the 
natural man, the son of the soil, better than Balzac did in 
this unique récital. As for situations, scènes, and descrip- 
tions, this book, the évolution of which is excellent apart 
from the disproportionate scantiness of plot, can hold its 
own with any other of Balzac's. Read, for example, the few 
Unes that tell how the curé, the choir-boy, the sacristan, and 
the old men and women came to administer the last rites to 
the poor crétin. Or else read the description of the old 
Gondrin, together with the conversation Benassis and Genes- 
tas had with him. If descriptions of external nature are 
wanted, the " Médecin " will fumish them in abundance ; it 
abounds also in mature reflections on human nature, on the 
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principles of govemment, and on the trend of modem civQ- 
ixation. 

It ifl in thèse reflections, which are attributed mainly to 
Benassis — see especially the account of the dinner given by 
bim — that Balzac's gospel is partly expressed. The rest of 
this g08i>el ifl found in the acts of Benassis — ^in his uplifting 
the benighted inhabitants of the little commune and chang- 
ing them into model if humble citizens. Balzac, fuUy as 
mach as Carlyle, was a believer in great mon whether good 
or bad — ^he gives us a Vautrin as well as a Benassis — and 
critics, in our leveling, démocratie âge, hâve not failed to rate 
him soundly on thîs score. Yet, while blind to some of the 
Tirtues of democracy Balzac exposed many of its faults most 
impressively, and with ail his belief in great men he believed 
lully in social évolution. What he desired was to see unselfish 
great men, like Benassis, direct social forces for the public 
good — which is ezactly what ail clear-sighted patriots désire 
to-day. In the '' Médecin " he showed what one man, espe- 
dally a physician, could accomplish in one locality by per- 
fectly practical means, such as applying the principles of 
sanitation and the like. To ail intents, therefore, Balzac's 
gospel is the gospel of the *'good citizen " clubs of our own 
day. If his message be false, we approach a new century 
with little hope, for surely représentative démocratie govem- 
ment is as liable to grave charges in 1900 as it was in 1833. 
Of course, we cannot quite excuse Balzac's recalcitrancy in 
extoUing monarchy and a particular church as the chief cor- 
rectivefl of the evils he laid bare, but this recalcitrancy is as 
nothing in comparison with the noble philanthropy and 
the profound philosophy exhibited throughout a book which 
every thoughtful reader should cherish. 

Noble philanthropy — that is what the " Médecin de Cam- 
pagne" stands for. The phrase sums up the character of 
and also describes a most important feature of the 
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THB GOUNTRYSIDB AND THB MAN 8 

at the time of year when ail things grow young, and when the 
fiun fills a cloudless heaven with a blaze of light. In short, 
it was a fair land — it was the land of France ! 

The travelcr was a tall man, dressed from head to foot in 
a suit of bine cloth, which must hâve been brushed just as 
carefully every moming as the glossy coat of his horse. He 
held himself firm and ereet in the saddle like an old cavalry 
officer. Even if his black cravat and doeskin gloves, the 
pistols that filled his holsters, and the valise securely fastened 
to the empper behind him had not combined to mark him ont 
as a soldier, the air of unconeem that sat on his face, his 
regnlar features (scarred though they were with the small- 
poz), his determined manner, self -reliant expression, and the 
way he held his head, ail revealed the habits acquired through 
niilitary discipline, of which a soldier can never qnite divest 
himself, even after he bas retired from service into private 
Ufe. 

Âny other traveler would bave been filled with wonder at 
the loveliness of this Alpine région, which grows so bright 
and smiling as it becomes merged in the great valley systema 
of sonthem France; but the officer, who no doubt had pre- 
▼iooaly traversed a country across which the French armies 
had been drafted in the course of Napoleon's wars, enjoyed 
the view before him without appearing to be surprised by the 
many changes that swept across it. It would seem that Na- 
poléon bas extinguished in his soldiers the sensation of won« 
der ; for an impassive face is a sure token by which yon may 
know the men who served erewhile under the short-lived yet 
deathless Eagles of the great Emperor. The traveler was, in 
fact, one of those soldiers (seldom met with nowadays) whom 
shot and shell bave respected, al though they bave borne their 
part on every battlefield where Napoléon commanded. 

There had been nothing unusual in his life. He had 
fougbt valiantly in the ranks as a simple and loyal soldier, 
doing his duty as faithfully by night as by day, and whether 
in or out of his officer's sight. He had never dealt a sabre 
Btioke in vain, and was incapable of giving one too many. 
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If he wore at his buttonhole the rosette of an ofBcer of the 
Légion of Honor, it was because the unanimons voice of his 
régiment had sîngled him out as the man who best deserved 
to receive it after the battle of Borodino. 

He belonged to that small minority of undemonstrative 
retiring natures, who are always at peace with theniselves, 
and who are conscious of a feeling of humiliation at the mère 
thought of making a request, no matter what its nature may 
be. So promotion had come to him tardily, and by virtue of 
the slowly-working laws of seniority. He had been made a 
sub-lieutenant in 1802, but it was not until 1829 that he 
became a major, in spite of the grayness of his moustaches. 
His life had been so blameless that no man in the army, not 
even the gênerai himself, could approach him without an 
involuntary feeling of respect. It is possible that he was not 
forgiven for this indisputable superiority by those who ranked 
above him; but, on the other hand, there was not one of his 
men that did not feel for him something of the affection 
of children for a good mother. For them he knew how to 
be at once indulgent and severe. He himself had also once 
served in the ranks, and knew the sorry joys and gaily- 
endured hardships of the soldier's lot. He knew the errors 
that may be passed over and the faults that must be pun- 
ished in his men — "his children," as he always called them — 
and when on campaign he readily gave them leave to forage 
for provision for man and horse among the wealthier classes. 

His own Personal history lay buried beneath the deepest 
reserve. Like almost every military man in Europe, he had 
only seen the world through cannon smoke, or in the brief 
intervais of peace that occurred so seldom during the Em- 
peror's continuai wars with the rest of Europe. Had he or had 
he not thought of marriage ? The question remained unsettled. 
Âlthough no one doubted that Commandant Oenestas had 
made conquests during his sojourn in town after town and 
country after country where he had taken part in the festivi- 
ties given and received by the officers, yet no one knew this for 
a certainty. There was no prudery about him ; he would not 
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dfidine to join a pleasure party ; he in no way offended against 
military standards; but when questioned as to hîs affairs of 
the heaÂi, he either kept silence or answered with a jest. To 
the vords, ''How about you, commandant ?" addressed to him 
by an oflScer over the wine, his reply was, "Pass the bottle, 
gentlemen/' 

M. Pierre Joseph Genestas was an nnostentatious kind of 
Bayard. There was nothing romantic nor picturesqne abont 
him — he was too thoroughly commonplace. His ways of 
living were those of a well-to-do man. Althongh he had noth- 
ing beside his pay, and his pension was ail that he had to look 
to in the fntnre, the major always kept two years' pay nn- 
tonchedy and never spent his allowances, like some shrewd 
old men of business with whom cautions prudence has almost 
become a mania. He was so little of a gambler that if, when 
in oompany, some one was wanted to eut in or to take a bet at 
écarté, he usually fixed his eyes on his boots ; but though he 
did not allow himself any extravagances, he conformed in 
every way to custom. 

His uniforms lasted longer than those of any other officer 
in his régiment, as a conséquence of the sedulously carefui 
habits that somewhat straitened means had so instilled into 
him, that they had come to be like a second nature. Perhaps 
he might hâve been suspected of meanness if it had not been 
for the fact that with wonderful disinterestedness and ail a 
oomrade's readiness, his purse would be opened for some 
harebrained boy who had ruined himself at cards or by some 
other foUy. He did a service of this kind with such thought- 
fnl tact, that it seemed as though he himself had at one time 
lost heavy sums at play ; he never considcred that he had any 
right to control the actions of his dcbtor; he never made 
mention of the loan. He was the child of his company ; he 
was alone in the world, so he had adopted the army for his 
fatherland, and the régiment for his family. Very rarely, 
tberefore, did any one seek the motives undorlying his praise- 
worthy tnm for thrift; for it pleascd others, for the most 
part, to aet it down to a not unnatural wish to increase the 
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amonnt of the eavings that were to render his old âge oom- 
fortable. Till the eve of his promotion to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel of cavalry it was fair to suppose that it was 
his ambition to retire in the course of some campaign with a 
colonels epaulettes and pension. 

If Genestas' name came up when the officers gossiped after 
drill, they were wont to classify him among the men who 
begin with taking the good-conduct prize at school, and who, 
throughout the term of their natural lives, continue to be 
punctilious, conscientious, and passionless — as good as white 
bread, and just as insipid. Thoughtful minds, however, re- 
garded him very differently. Not seldom it would happen 
that a glance, or an expression as fuU of signifîcance as the 
utterance of a savage, would drop from him and bear wit- 
ness to past storms in his soûl; and a careful study of his 
placid brow revealed a power of stifling down and repressing 
his passions into inner depths, that had been dearly bought 
by a lengthy acquaintance with the périls and disastrous haz- 
ards of war. An officer who had only just joined the régi- 
ment, the son of a peer of France, had said one day of 
Genestas, that he would hâve made one of the most con- 
Bcientious of priests, or the most upright of tradesmen. 

"Add, the least of a courtier among marquises," put in 
Genestas, scanning the young puppy, who did not know that 
his conmiandant could overhear him. 

There was a burst of laughter at the words, for the lieu- 
tenant's father cringed to ail the powers that be; he was a 
man of supple intellect, accustomed to jump with every 
change of government, and his son took after him. 

Men like Genestas are met with now and again in the 
French army; natures that show themselves to be wholly 
great at need, and relapse into their ordinary simplicity when 
the action is over; men that are little mindful of famé and 
réputation, and utterly forgetful of danger. Perhaps there 
are many more of them than the shortcomings of our own 
characters will allow us to imagine. Yet, for ail that, any 
one who believed that Genestas was perf ect would be strangdy 
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deceiying himself . The major was suspiciouSy given to violent 
ontbursts of anger^ and apt to be tiresome in argument ; he 
was full of national préjudices, and above ail things, would 
insist that he was in the right, when he was, as a matter of 
facty in the wrong. He retained the liking for good wine 
that he had acquired in the ranks. If he rose from a ban- 
quet with ail the gravity befîtting his position, he seemed 
Berious and pensive, and had no mind at such times to admit 
any one into his confidence. 

Finally, although he was sufiBciently acquainted with the 
cnstoms of society and with the laws of politeness, to which 
he oonformed as rigidly as if they had been military régula- 
tions; though he had real mental power, both natural and 
aoquired ; and although he had mastered the art of handling 
men, the science of tactics, the theory of sabre play, and the 
mysteries of the farrier^s craft, his leaming had been pro* 
digiously neglected. He knew in a hazy kind of way that 
Caesar was a Boman Consul, or an Emperor, and that Alex- 
ander was either a Greek or a Maccdonian ; he would hâve con- 
ceded either quality or origin in both cases without discussion. 
If the conversation tumed on science or history, he was wont 
to become thoughtful, and to confine his share in it to little 
approving nods, like a man who by dint of profound thought 
bas arrived at scepticism. 

When, at Schônbrunn, on May 13, 1809, Napoléon wrote 
the bulletin addressed to the Grand Ârmy, then the masters 
of Vienna, in which he said that like Medea, the Atistrian 
princes had slain their children with their own hands; 
Genestas, who had been recently made a captain, did not wish 
to compromise his newly conferred dignity by asking who 
Medea was; he relied upon Napoleon's character, and felt 
quite sure that the Emperor was incapable of making any an- 
nouncement not in proper form to the Grand Ârmy and the 
House of Austria. So he thought that Medea was some arch- 
duchess whose conduct laid her open to criticism. Still, as 
the matter might bave some bearing on the art of war, he felt 
uneaay about the Medea of the bulletin until a day arrived, 
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when Mlle. Bancourt revived the tragedy of Medea. The cap- 
tain saw the placard^ and did not f ail to repair to the Théâtre 
Français that evening, to see the eelebrated actress in her 
mythologieal rôle, coneeming which he gained some informa- 
tion from his neighbors. 

A man^ however, who as a private soldier had possessed 
eufficient force of eharaeter to leam to read, write, and cipher, 
could clearly nnderstand that as a captain he ought to con- 
tinue his éducation. So from this time forth he read new 
books and romances wîth aviditj, in this way gaining a half- 
knowledge^ of which he made a very fair use. He went so 
far in his gratitude to his teachers as to undertake the de- 
fence of Pigault-Lebrun, remarking that in his opinion he 
was instructive and not seldom profound. 

This officer, whose acquired practical wisdom did not allow 
him to make any joumey in vain, had just corne from Greno- 
ble, and was on his way to the Grande Chartreuse, after ob- 
taining on the préviens evening a week^s leave of absence 
from his colonel. He had not expected that the joumey would 
be a long one; but when, league after league, he had been mis- 
led as to the distance by the lying statements of the peasants, 
he thought it would be' prudent not to venture any f arther 
without fortifying the inner man. Small as were his chances 
of finding any housewife in her dwelling at a time when 
every one was hard at work in the fields, he stopped before a 
little cluster of cottages that stood about a pièce of land com- 
mon to ail of them, more or less describing a square, which 
was open to ail corners. 

The surface of the soil thus held in conjoint ownership 
was hard and carefuUy swept, but intersected by open drains. 
Boses, ivy, and tall grasses grew over the cracked and dis- 
jointed walls. Some rags were drying on a misérable currant 
bush that stood at the entrance of the square. Â pig wallow- 
ing in a heap of straw was the first inhabitant enoonntered 
by Genestas. At the sound of horse hoofs the créature 
grunted, raised its head, and put a great black cat to flight. 
A young peasant girl, who was carrying a bundle of grass 
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on her head, suddenlj appeared, foUowed at a distance by 
fonr little brata, clad in rags, it is tme, but vigorous^ sun- 
bumedy pictnresque, bold-eyed, and riotons; thorongh little 
impsy looking like angels. The snn shone down with an in- 
deacribable pnrifying influence npon the air^ the wretched 
cottages, the heaps of refuse, and the nnkempt little crew. 

The soldier asked whether it was possible to obtain a cap 
of milk. AU the answer the girl made him was a hoarse cry. 
An old woman snddenly appeared on the threshold of one ot 
the cabinsy and the yonng peasant girl passed on into a oow- 
shed, with a gestnre that pointed ont the aforesaid old 
woman, towards whom Genestas went; taking care at the 
same time to keep a tight hold on his horse, lest the children 
who aiready were ninning abont nnder his hoofs shonld be 
hnrt. He repeated his reqnest, with which the honsewife 
•flatly refnsed to comply. She wonld not, she said, disturb 
the cream on the pans fnll of milk f rom which butter was to 
be made. The officer overcame this objection by nndertaking 
to repay her amply for the wasted cream, and then tied np his 
horse at the door, and went inside the cottage. 

The four children belonging to the woman ail appeared to 
be of the same âge — an odd circnmstance which strucl^ the 
commandant. A fifth clung about her skirts; a weak, pale, 
sickly-looking child, who doubtiess needed more care than 
the others, and who on that acconnt was the best beloved, the 
Benjamin of the family. 

Genestas seated himself in a corner by the fireless hearth. 
A sublime symbol met his eyes on the high mantel-shelf above 
him — a colored plaster cast of the Virgin with the Child 
Jeans in her arms. Bare earth made the flooring of the cot- 
tage. It had been beaten level in the first instance, but in 
course of time it had grown rough and uneven, so that though 
it was dean, its ruggedness was not unlike that of the magni- 
fied rind of an orange. A sabot filled with sait, a frying-pan, 
and a large kettle hung inside the chimney. The farther end 
of the room was completely filled by a four-post bedstead, 
with a scalloped valance for décoration. The walls were black j 
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there was an opening to admit the light above the worm- 
eaten door; and here and there were a few stools conaisting 
o£ rongh blocks of beech-wood, each set upon three wooden 
legs ; a hutch for bread, a large wooden dipper, a bucket and 
some earthen milk-pans, a spinning-wheel on the top of the 
bread-hutch, and a few wicker mats for draining cheeses. 
Such were the omaments and household fumiture of the 
wretched dwelling. 

The officer^ who had been absorbed in flicking his riding- 
whîp against the floor, presently became a witness to a pièce 
of by-play, ail nnsuspicions though he was that any drama 
was about to nnfold itself. No sooner had the old woman, 
followed by her scald-headed Benjamin, disappeared throngh 
a door that led into her dairy, than the four children, after 
having stared at the soldier as long as they wished, drove 
away the pîg by way of a beginning. This animal, their ac- 
cnstomed playmate, having eome as far as the threshold, the 
little brats made such an energetic attaek upon him» that he 
was forced to beat a hasty retreat. When the enemy had been 
driven without, the children besieged the latch of a door that 
gave way before tbeir united efforts, and slipped out of the 
wofn staple that held it ; and finally they bolted into a kind 
of fruit-loft, where they very soon fell to munching the dried 
plums, to the amusement of the commandant, who watched 
this spectacle. The old woman, with the face like parchment 
and the dirty ragged clothing, came back at this moment, 
with a jug of milk for her visitor in her hand. 

"Oh ! you good-for-nothings !" cried she. 

She ran to the children, clutched an arm of each child, 
bundled them into the room, and carefully closed the door of 
her storehouse of plenty. But she did not take their prunes 
away from them. 

''Now, then, be good, my pets ! If one did not look after 
them," she went on, looking at Genestas, **they would eat 
up the whole lot of prunes, the madcaps !" 

Then she seated herself on a three-legged stool, drew the 
little wealding between her knees^ and began to comb and 
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muh his head with a woman's skill and with motherly as- 
riduity. The four sinall thieves hung about. Some of them 
stood, others leant against the bed or the bread-hntch. They 
gnawed their prunes without saying a word, but they kept 
their sly and mischieTous eyes fixed upon the stranger. In 
spite of grimy countenanees and noses that stood in need ôf 
wipingy they ail looked strong and healthy. 

"Are they your children ?'* the soldîer asked the old woman. 

''Afiking your pardon, sir, they are charity children. They 
give me three francs a month and a pound's weight of soap 
for each of them/* 

''But it must cost you twice as much as that to keep them, 
good woman ?'* 

"That is just what M. Benassis tells me, sir; but if other 
folk vill board the children for the same money, one bas to 
make it do. Nobody wants the children, but for dl that there 
is a good deal of performance to go through before they will 
let us hâve them. When the milk we give them comes to noth- 
ing, they cost us scarcely anything. Besides that, three francs 
is a great deal, sir; there are fifteen francs coming in, to say 
nothing of the five pounds' weight of soap. In our part of the 
world you would simply bave to wear your life out before 
you would make ten sous a day.'' 

"Then you bave some land of your own ?'' asked the com- 
mandant. 

"No, sir. I had some land once when my busband waa 
alive; since he died I bave donc so badly that I had to sell 
it." 

*'Whj, how do you reach the year's end without debts?'* 
Oenestas went on, 'Vhen you bring up children for a liveli- 
hood and wash and f eed them on two sous a day ?" 

"Well, we never go to St. Sylvester's Day without debt, 
sir,** she went on without ceasing to comb the child'â hair. 
"But so it is — Providence helps us out. I hâve a couple of 
cows. Then my daughter and I do some gleaning at harvest^ 
time, and in winter we pick up firewood. Then at night we 
spiiL Ah ! we never want to see another winter like thia laat 
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one, that is certain ! I owe the miller seyeiity-five francs for 
flonr. Lnckily he is M. Benassis' miller. M. Benassis, ah! 
he is a friend to poor people. He bas never asked for his due 
from anybody, and he will not begin with ns. Besides, onr 
cow has a calf ^ and that will set ns a bit straighter." 

The four orphans for whom the old woman's affection 
represented ail human gaardianship had corne to an end of 
their pmnes. As their foster-mother's attention was taken 
np by the officer with whom she was chatting, they seized the 
opportunity, and banded themselves together in a compact 
file, so as to make yet another assault upon the latch of the 
door that stood between them and the tempting heap of dried 
plnms. They advanced to the attack, not like French soldiers, 
but as stedthily as Qermans, impelled by frank animal 
greediness. 

"Oh ! you little rognes ! Do you want to finish them up?" 

The old woman rose, caught the strongest of the four, ad- 
ministered a gentle slap on the back, and fiung him ont of 
the house. Not a tear did he shed, but the others remained 
breathless with astonishment. 

"They give you a lot of trouble ** 

"Oh ! no, sir, but they can smell the prunes, the little dears. 
If I were to leave them alone hère for a moment, they would 
stuff themselyes with them/' 

"You are very fond of them ?" 

The old woman raised her head at this, and looked at him 
with gentle malice in her eyes. 

"Fond of them !" she said. *T[ hâve had to part with three 
of them already. I only bave the care of them until they are 
six years old," she went on with a sigh. 

"But where are your own children ?" 

*T[ bave lost them." 

"How old are you ?" Qenestas asked, to efface the impres- 
sion lef t by his last question. 

"I am thirty-eight years old, sir. It will be two years corne 
next Si John's Day sinee my husband died." 

She finished dressing the poor sickly mite, who seemed to 
thank her by a loving look in his f aded eyes. 
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**WhÈi a lif e of toil and self ^déniai !" thought the cavalry 
offioer. 

Beneath a roof worthy of the stable wherein Jésus Christ 
was boni, the hardest duties of motherhood were fulfilled 
cheerfully and without consciousness of merit. What hearts 
were thèse that lay so deeply buried in neglect and obscurity ! 
What wealth, and what poverty ! Soldiers, better than other 
men, can appreoiate the élément of grandeur to be found in 
heroism in sabots, in the Evangel clad in rags. The Book 
may be found elsewhere, adomed, embellished, tricked out in 
silk and satin and brocade, but hère, of a surety, dwelt the 
spirit of the Book. It was impossible to doubt that Heaven 
had some holy purpose underlying it ail, at the sight of the 
woman who had taken a mother's lot upon herself, as Jésus 
Christ had taken the form of a man, who gleaned and suf- 
fered and ran into debt for her little waifs ; a woman who de- 
frauded herself in her reckonings, and would not own that 
she was ruining herself that she might be a Mother. One was 
constrained to admit, at the sight of her, that the good upon 
earth hâve something in common with the angels in heaven; 
Commandant Genestas shook his head as he looked at her. 

^Is M. Benassis a élever doctor?" he asked at last. 

*1 do not know, sir, but he cures poor people for nothing." 

''It seems to me that this is a man and no mistake!" he 
went on, speaking to himself . 

''Oh I yes, sir, and a good man too ! There is scarcely any 
one hereabouts that does not put his name in their prayers, 
moming and night !" 

"That is for you, mother," said the soldier, as he gave her 
several coins, "and that is for the children," he went on, as 
he added another crown. "Is M. Benassis' house still a long 
way off ?" he asked, when he had mounted his horse. 

"Oh ! no, sir, a bare league at most." 

The commandant set out, fully persuaded that two leagues 
remained ahead of him. Yet aftcr ail he soon caught a 
giimpse through the trees of the little town^s first cluster of 
bouses, and then of ail the roofs that crowded about a conical 
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steeple^ whose slates were secured to the angles of the wooden 
framework by sheets of tin that glittered in the sun. Thia 
sort of roof, which has a peculiar appearanee, dénotes the 
nearness of the borders of Savoy, where it is very common. 
The Valley is wide at this particular point, and a fair number 
of houses pleasantly situated, either in the little plain or along 
the side of the mountain stream, lend human interest to the 
well-tilled spot, a stronghold with no apparent outlet among 
the mountains that snrround it. 

It was noon when Genestas reined in his horse beneath an 
avenue of elm-trees half-way up the hillside, and only a few 
paces from the town, to ask the group of children who stood 
before him for M. Benassis' house. At first the children 
looked at each other, then they scrutinized the stranger with 
the expression that they usually wear when they set eyes upon 
anything for the first time; a différent euriosity and a différ- 
ent thought in every little face. Then the boldest and mer- 
riest of the band, a little bright-eyed urchin, with bare, mnddy 
feet, repeated his words over again, in child fashion. 

''M. Benassis' house, sir?'' adding, "I will show you the 
way there." 

He walked along in front of the horse, prompted qnite 
as much by a wish to gain a kind of importance by being in 
the stranger's company, as by a child's love of being nseful, 
or the imperative craving to be doing something, that pos- 
sesses mind and body at his âge. The ofïicer followed him for 
the entire length of the principal street of the country town, 
The way was paved with cobblestones, and wound in and ont 
among the houses, which their owners had erected along its 
course in the most arbitrary fashion. In one place a bake- 
house had been built out into the middle of the roadway; in 
another a gable protruded, partially obstructing the passage, 
and yet farther on a mountain stream flowed across it in a 
runnel. Genestas noticed a fair number of roofs of tarred 
shingle, but yet more of them were thatched; a few were 
tiled, and some seven or eight (belonging no doubt to the 
curé, the justice of the peace, and some of the wealthier towna- 
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men) were covered with slates. There was a total absence 
of regard for appearances befitting a village at the end of the 
world, which had nothing beyond it, and no connection with 
any other place. The people who lived in it eeemed to belong 
to one faniily that dwelt beyond the limite of the bustling 
world, with which the collector of taxes and a few ties of the 
yery slenderest alone served to connect them. 

When Genestas had gone a step or two farther, he saw 
on the mountain side a broad road that rose above the village. 
Clearly there must be an old town and a new town ; and, in- 
deed, when the commandant reached a spot where he could 
slacken the pace of his horse, he could easily see between the 
houaes some well-bnilt dwellings whose new roofs brightened 
the old-fashioned village. An avenue of trees rose above 
thèse new honses, and from among them came the confused 
sounds of several industries. He heard the songe peculiar 
to busy toilers, a murmur of many workshops, the rasping of 
files, and the sound of falling hammers. He saw the thin 
Unes of smoke from the chimneys of each household, and the 
more copions outpourings from the forges of the van-builder, 
the blacksmith, and the farrier. At length, at the very end 
of the village towards which his guide was taking him, 
Genestas beheld scattered farms and well-tilled fields and 
plantations of trees in thorough order. It might hâve been 
a little corner of Brie, so hidden away in a great fold of the 
land, that at first sight its existence would not be suspected 
between the little town and the mountaina that dosed the 
oonntiy round. 

Presently the child stopped. 

'There is the door of his house/' he remarked. 

The officer dismounted and passed his arm through the 
bridle. Then, thinking that the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
he drew a few sous from his waistcoat pocket, and held 
them out to the child, who looked astonished at this, 
opened his eyes very wide, and stayed on, without thanking 
him, to watdi what the stranger would do next. 

^Civilization has not made much headway hereabouts,'' 
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thought Genestaa; ^'the religion of work is in full force. And 
begging has not yet corne thns far/' 

His gaide, more from curiosity than from any interested 
motive, propped himself against the wall that rose to the 
height of a man's elbow. IJpon this wall, which enclosed the 
yard belonging to the house, there ran a black wooden railing 
on either Bide of the square pillars of the gâtes. The lower 
part of the gâtes themselves was of solid wood that had been 
painted gray at some period in the past ; the upper part con- 
sisted of a grating of yellowish spear-shaped bars. Thèse 
décorations, which had lost ail their color, gradually rose on 
either half of the gâtes till they reached the centre where 
they met; their spikes forming, when both leaves were shut, 
an outline simi^ar to that of a pine-cone. The worm-eaten 
gâtes themselves, with their patches of velvet lichen, were al- 
most destroyed by the altemate action of sun and rain. Â f ew 
aloe plants and some chance-sown pellitory grew on the tops 
of the square pillars of the gâtes, which ail but concealed the 
stems of a couple of thomless acacias that raised their tuf ted 
spikes, like a pair of green powder-puffs, in the yard. 

The condition of the gateway revealed a certain carelesa- 
ness in its owner which did not seem to suit the officer's tum 
of nûnd. He knitted his brows like a man who is obliged to 
relinquish some illusion. We usually judge others by our own 
standard ; and although we indulgently f orgive our own short- 
oomings in them, we condemn them harshly for the lack of 
our spécial virtues. If the commandant had expected M. 
Benassis to be a methodical or practical man, there were im- 
mistakable indications of absolute indifférence as to his ma- 
terial concems in the state of the gâtes of his house. A 
Boldier possessed by Qenestas' passion for domestic economy 
could not help at once drawing inferences as to the life and 
character of its owner from the gateway before him; and 
this, in spite of his habits of circumspection, he in nowise 
failed to do. The gâtes were left ajar, moreover — another 
pièce of carelessness ! 

Encouraged by this countrified trust in ail comers, the 
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oflScer entered the yard without ceremony^ and tethered hia 
hoTse to the bars of the gâte. While he was knotting the 
bridle, a neighing sound from the stable caused both horse 
and rider to tum their eyes involuntarily in that direction. 
The door opened^ and an old servant put ont bis head. He 
wore a red woolen bonnet, exactly like the Phrygian cap in 
which liiberty is tricked ont, a pièce of head-gear in common 
use in this country. 

, Â8 there was room for several horses, this worthy indi« 
vidnal, after inquiring whether Genestas had corne to see M. 
Benaasis, offered the hospitality of the stable to the newly-ar- 
rived steed, a very fine animal, at which he looked with an 
expression of admiring affection. The commandant f ollowed 
his horse to see how things were to go with it. The stable was 
dean, there was plenty of litter, and there was the same pe- 
cnliar air of sleek content about M. Benassis' pair of horses 
that distingnishes the cnré's horse from ail the rest of his 
tribe. A maid-servant from within the bouse came out upon 
the flight of steps and waited. She appeared to be the 
proper authority to whom the stranger's inquiries were to be 
addressed, although the stableman had already told him that 
M. Benassis was not at home. 

**The master bas gone to the flour-mill," said he. '*If you 
like to overtake him, you bave only to go along the path that 
leads to the meadow ; and the mill is at the end of it.'' 

Genestas preferred seeing the country to waiting about in- 
definitely for Benassis' return, so he set out along the way 
that led to the flour-mill. When he had gone beyond the 
irregular Une traced by the town upon the hillside, he came 
in sight of the mill and the valley, and of one of the loveliest 
landscapes that he had ever seen. 

The mountains bar the course of the river, which forms a 
little lake at their f eet, and raise their crests above it, tier on 
tier. Their many valleys are revealed by the changing hues 
of the light, or by the more or less clear outlines of the moun- 
tain ridges fledged with their dark forests of pines. The mill 
had not long been built. It stood just where the mountaic 
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Btream fell into thc little lake. There was ail the chann about 
it peculiar to a lonely house surrounded by water and hîdden 
away behind the heads of a few trees that love to grow by the 
water-sidé. On the farther bank of the river, at the foot of 
a mountain, with a faint red glow of snnset upon its highest 
crest, Genestas canght a glimpse of a dozen deserted cottages. 
AU the Windows and doors had been taken away, and snf- 
ficiently large holes were conspicuous in the dilapidated roofs, 
but the surrounding land was laid ont in fields that were 
highly eultivated, and the old garden spaces had been tumed 
into meadows, watered by a System of irrigation as artfoUy 
contrived as that in ase in Limousin. XJnconsciously the 
commandant paused to look at the ruins of the village before 
him. 

How is it that men can never behold any ruins, even of 
the humblest kind, without feeling deeply stirred? Doubt- 
less it is because they seem to be a typical représentation of 
evil fortune whose weight is felt so differently by différent 
natures. The thought of death is called up by a churchyard, 
but a deserted village puts us in mind of the sorrows of life; 
death is but one misfortune always foreseen, but the sorrows 
of life are infinité. Does not the thought of the infinité un- 
derlie ail great melancholy? 

The oflScer reached the stony path by the mill-pond before 
he could hit upon an explanation of this deserted village. 
The miller's lad was sitting on some sacks of corn near the 
door of the house. Genestas asked for M. Benassis. 

'là.. Benassis went over there,'' said the miller, pointing 
out one of. the ruined cottages. 

'^Has the village been bumed down ?'' asked the command- 
ant. 

''No, sir.'' 

'TThen how did it come to be in thîs state?" inquired 
Grenestas. 

"Ah! how?" the miller answered, as he shrugged bis shoul- 
ders and went indoors ; "M. Benassis will tell you that." 

The officer went over a rough sort of bridge built up of 
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boulders taken from the torrent bed, and soon reached the 
bouse tbat had been pointed out to bim. The thatched roof 
of tbe dwelling was still entire; it was covered with moss in- 
deed, but there were no holes in it^ and the door and its 
fastenings aeemed to be in good repair. Genestas saw a fire 
on the hearth as he entered, an old woman kneeling in the 
chimney-oomer before a sick man seated in a chair, and an- 
other man, who waa standing with bis face tnmed toward the 
fireplace. The house conaiated of a single room, which was 
Ugbted by a wretched window covered with linen cloth. The 
floor was of beaten earth; the chair, a table, and a truckle 
bed comprised the whole of the fumitnre. The commandant 
had never seen anything so poor and bare, not even in Bussia, 
where the monjik's hnts are like the dens of wild beasts. 
Nothing within it spoke of ordinary life; there were not even 
the simplest appliances for cooking food of the commonest 
description. It might bave been a dog-kennel without a 
drinking-pan. But for the truckle-bed, a smock-frock hang- 
ing from a nail, and some sabots filled with straw, which com- 
posed the invalidas entire wardrobe, this cottage would bave 
looked as empty as the others. The aged peasant woman 
upon her knees was devoting ail her attention to keeping the 
sufferer's feet in a tub filled with a brown liquid. Hearing 
a footstep and the clank of spurs, which sounded strangely in 
ears accustomed to the plodding pace of country folk, the 
man tumed towards Oenestas. Â sort of surprise, in which 
the old woman shared, was visible in his face. 

^here is no need to ask if you are M. Benassis,'' said the 
soldier. "You will pardon me, sir, if, as a stranger impatient 
to see you, I bave come to seek you on your field of battle, 
instead of awaiting you at your bouse. Pray do not disturb 
yourself ; go on with what you are doing. When it is over, 
I will tell you the purpose of my visif 

Genestas half seated himself upon the edge of the table, 
and remained silent. The firelight shone more brightly in the 
room than the faint rays of the sun, for the mountain crests 
intercepted them, so tbat they seldom reached this corner of 
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the vallej. Â few branches of résinons pinewood made a 
bright blaze, and it was by the light of this fire that the 
soldier saw the face of the man towards whom he was drawn 
by a secret motive, by a wish to seek him ont, to study and io 
know him thoroughly well. M. Benassis, the local doctor, 
heard Genestas with indifférence, and with folded arms he 
retumed his bow, and went back to bis patient, quite nnawarc 
that he was being snbjected to a scrutiny as eamest as that 
which the soldier turned upon him. 

Benassis was a man of ordinary height, broad-shouldered 
and deep-chested. A capacious green overcoat, buttoned np 
to the chin, prevented the officer from observing any charac- 
teristic détails of his personal appearance ; but his dark and 
motionless figure served as a strong relief to his face, which 
caught the bright light of the blazing fire. The face was net 
unlike that of a satyr ; there was the same slîghtly protruding 
forehead, full, in this case, of prominences, ail more or lésa 
denoting character; the same tumed-up nose, with a sprightly 
cleavage at the tip ; the same high cheek-bones. The lines of 
the mouth were crooked ; the lips, thick and red. The chin 
turned sharply upwards. There was an alert, animated look 
in the brown eyes, to which their pearly whites gave great 
brightness, and which expressed passions now subdued. His 
iron-gray hair, the deep wrinkles in his face, the bushy eye- 
brows that had grown white already, the veins on his pro- 
tubérant nose, the tanned face covered with red blotchea, 
everything about him, in short, indicated a man of fifty and 
the hard work of his profession. The officer could corne to no 
conclusion as to the capacity of the head, which was cov- 
ered by a close cap ; but hidden though it was, it seemed to 
him to be one of the square-shaped kind that gave rise to the 
expression "square-headed.'' Genestas was accustomed to 
read the indications that mark the features of men destined 
to do great things, since he had been brought into close rela- 
tions with the energetic natures sought out by Napoléon; so 
he suspected that there must be some mystery in this life 
of obscurity, and said to himself as he looked at the remark- 
able face bef ore him : 
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^How cornes it thathe is still a country doctor?*' 

When he had made a careful study of this countenance, 
that» in spite of its resemblance to other human faces^ re- 
yealed an inner life nowise in harmony with a commonplace 
e:Eteriory he could not help sharing the doctor's interest in 
his patient ; and the sight of tbat patient completely changed 
the current of hie thoughts. 

Much aa the old cavalry officer had eeen in the course of 
his soldier's career, he felt a thriU of surprise and horror at 
the sight of a human face which could never hâve been 
lighted up with thought — a livid face in which a look of 
dumb soffering showed so plainly — ^the same look that is some- 
times wom by a child too young to speak^ and too weak to 
cry any longer; in short, it was the whoUy animal face of 
an old dying crétin. The crétin was the one variety of the 
human species with which the commandant had not yet corne 
in contact. At the sight of the deep, circular folds of skin 
on the foieheady the sodden, fish-like eyes, and the head, with 
its shorts coarse, scantily-growing hair — a head utterly di- 
▼ested of ail the faculties of the sensés — ^who would not hâve 
experienced, as Genestas did, an instinctive feeling of repul- 
sion for a being that had neither the physical beauty of an 
animal nor the mental endowments of man, who was possessed 
ol neither instinct nor reason, and who had never heard nor 
spoken any kind of articulate speech ? It seemed difficult to 
expend any regrets over the poor wretch now visibly drawing 
towards the very end of an existence which had not been life 
in any sensé of the word; yet the old woman watched him 
with touching anxiety, and was rubbing his legs where the 
hot water did not reach them with as much tendemess as if 
he had been her husband. Benassis himself, after a close 
i-crutiny of the duU eyes and corpse-like face, gently took the 
cnHinV hand and felt his puise. 

""The bath is doing no good,'^ he said, shaking his head; 
*'let us put him to bed again." 

He lifted the inert mass himself, and carried him across 
to the truckle-bed, from whence, no doubt^ he had just taken 
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him. Carefully he laid him at full length^ and straightened 
the limbs that were growing cold already, putting the head 
and hand in position, with ail the heed that a mother conld 
bestow upon her child. 

'Œt is ail over, death is very near," added Benassis^ who 
remained standing by the bedside. 

The old woman gazed at the dying form, with her hands 
on her bips. A few teans stole down her eheeks. Genestas 
remained silent. He was unable to explain to himseif how it 
was that the death of a being that concemed him so little 
shoiild affect him so much. Unconsciously he shared the f eel- 
ing of boundless pity that thèse hapless creatares excite among 
the dwellers in the sunless valleys wherein Nature bas placed 
them. This sentiment bas degenerated into a kind of re- 
ligions superstition in families to which crétins belong; but 
does it not spring from the most beantiful of Christian vir- 
tues — from charity, and from a belief in a reward hereafter, 
that most effectuai support of our social System, and the one 
thought that enables us to endure our miseries? The hope 
of inheriting etemal bliss helps the relations of thèse unhappy 
créatures and ail others round about them to exert on a large 
scale, and with sublime dévotion, a mother's ceaseless pro- 
tecting care over an apathetic créature who does not under- 
stand it in the first instance, and who in a little while f orgets 
it ail. Wonderful power of religion ! that bas brought a blind 
beneficence to the aid of an equally blind misery. Wherever 
crétins exist, there is a popular belief that the présence of 
one of thèse créatures brings luck to a family — a supersti- 
tion that serves to sweeten lives which, in the midst of a 
town population, would be condemned by a mistaken philan- 
thropy to submit to the harsh discipline of an asylum. In 
the higher end of the valley of the Isère, where crétins are 
very numerous, they lead an out-of-door life with the cattle 
which they are taught to herd. There, at any rate, they are 
at large, and receive the révérence due to misfortune. 

A moment later the village bell clinked at slow regular in- 
tervalSy to acquaint the flock with the death of one of their 
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nninber. In the sound that reached the cottage but faintly 
acro66 the intervening space» there was a thought of religion 
whieh seemed to fill it with a melaneholy peace. The tread 
of many feet echoed np the road^ giving notice of an approach- 
ing CTowd of people — ^a crowd that uttered not a word. Then 
suddenly the chanting of the Church broke the Btillness, call- 
ing up the confused thonghts that take possession of the most 
ficeptical minds, and compel them to yield to the influence 
of the touching harmonies of the human voice. The Church 
was coming to the aid of a créature that knew her not. The 
curé appeared, preceded by a choir-boy, who bore the crucifix, 
and foUowed by the sacristan carrying the yase of holy water, 
and by some fifty women, old men, and children, who had ail 
corne to add their prayers to those of the Church. The doctor 
and the soldier looked at each other, and silently withdrew 
to a corner to make room for the kneeling crowd within and 
without the cottage. During the consoling ceremony of the 
Viaticum, celebrated for one who had never sinned, but to 
whom the Church on earth was bidding a last farewell, there 
were signs of real sorrow on most of the rough faces of the 
gathering, and tears flowed over rugged cheeks that sun and 
wind and labor in the fields had tanned and wrinkled. The 
sentiment of Toluntary kinship was easy to ezplain. There 
was not one in the place who had not pitied the unhappy 
créature, not one who would not hâve given him his daily 
bread. Had he not met with a f ather's care f rom every child, 
and found a mother in the merriest little girl ? 

''He is dead T said the curé. 

The words struck his hearers with the most unfeigned dis* 
may. The tall candies were lighted, and several people under- 
took to watch with the dead that night. Benassis and the 
eoldier went out. A group of peasants in the doorway 
stopped the doctor to say : 

''Âhl if you haye not sayed his life, sir, it was doubtless 
because God wished to take him to Himself.'' 

*1 dîd my best, children," the doctor answered. 

When they had come a f ew paces from the deserted yiUage, 
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whose last inhabitant had just died, the doctor spoke to 
Genestas. 

'TTou would not believe, sir, what real solace îs contained 
for me in what those peasants havc just said. Ten years ago 
I was very nearly stoned to death in this village. It îs empty 
to-day, but thirty familles lived in it then." 

Genestas' face and gesture so plainly expressed an inquiiy, 
that, as they went along, the doctor told him the story prom- 
ised by this beginning. 

^'When I first settled hère, sir, I found a dozen crétins in 
this part of the canton," and the doctor tumed round to point 
out the ruined cottages for the oflBcer's benefit. "AU the 
favorable conditions for spreading the hideous disease are 
there; the air is stagnant, the hamlet lies in the valley bot- 
tom, close beside a torrent supplied with water by the melted 
snows, and the sunlight only falls on the mountain-top, so 
that the valley itself gets no good of the sun. Marriages 
among thèse unfortunate créatures are not forbidden by law, 
and in this district they are protected by superstitions notions, 
of whose power I had no conception — superstitions which I 
blamed at first, and af terwards came to admire. So crétinism 
was in a fair way to spread ail over the valley from this spot. 
Was it not doing the country a great service to put a stop to 
this mental and physical contagion ? But imperatively as the 
salutary changes were required, they might cost the life of 
any man who endeavored to bring them about. Hère, as in 
other social sphères, if any good is to be donc, we corne into 
collision not merely with vested interests, but with something 
far more dangerous to meddle with — religions ideas crystal- 
lized into superstitions, the most permanent form taken by 
human thought. I feared nothing. 

"In the first place, I sought for the position of mayor in 
the canton, and in this I succeeded. Then, after obtaining 
a verbal sanction from the prefect, and by paying down the 
money, I had several of thèse unfortunate créatures trans- 
ported ovçr to Aiguebelle, in Savoy, by night. There are a 
great many of them thei^E'^, and they were certain to be veiy 
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treated. When this act of humanity came to be 
known, the whole countryside looked upon me as a monster. 
The curé preached against me. In spite of ail the pains I 
took to explain to ail the shrewder heads of the little place 
the immense importance of being rid of the idiots, and in 
spite of the fact that I gave my services gratuitously to the 
sick people of the district, a shot was fired at me from the 
corner of a wood. 

*T. went to the Bishop of Grenoble and asked him to change 
the curé. Monseigneur was good enongh to allow me to 
chooae a priest who would share in my labors, and it was my 
happy fortnne to meet with one of those rare natures that 
seem to haye dropped down from heaven. Then I went on 
with my enterprise. After preparing people's minds, I made 
another transportation by night, and six more crétins were 
taken away. In this second attempt I had the support of 
several people to whom I had rendered some service, and I 
was backed by the members of the Communal Council, for I 
had appealed to their parsimonious instincts, showing them 
bow much it cost to support the poor wretches, and pointing 
out how largely they might gain by converting their plots 
of ground (to which the idiots had no proper title) into al- 
lotments which were needed in the townsÛp. 

''AU the rich were on my side ; but the poor, the old women, 
the children, and a few pig-headed people were violently op- 
poeed to me. Unluckily it so fell out that my last removal 
had net been completely carried out. The crétin whom yoa 
hâve just seen, not having retumed to bis bouse, had not 
been taken away, so that the next moming he was the sole 
remaining example of bis species in the village. There were 
several families still living there ; but though they were little 
better than idiots, they were, at any rate, f ree from the taint 
of crétinism. I determined to go through with my work, 
and came officially in open day to take the luckless créature 
from his dwelling. I had no sooner left my bouse than my 
intention got abroad. The crétines friends were there before 
me, and in front of his hovel I found a crowd of women and 
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chiidren and old people, who hailed my arrivai with insnlts 
accompauied by a shower of stones. 

*^ii the midst of the uproar I should perliaps hâve fallen 
a victim to the frenzy that possesses a crowd excited by ita 
own outcries and stirred up by one common feeling, but 
the crétin saved my lif e ! The poor créature came out of his 
hut, and raised the clucking eound of his voice. He seemed 
to be an abeolute ruler over the f anatical mob, for the sight 
of him put a sudden stop to the clamor. It occurred to me 
that I might arrange a compromise, and thanks to the quiet 
80 opportunely restored, I was able to propose and explain it. 
Of course, those who approved of my schemes would net 
dare to second me in this emergency, their support was sure 
to be of a purely passive kind, while thèse superstitions folk 
would exert the most active vigilance to keep their last idol 
among them; it was impossible, it seemed to me, to take 
him away from them. So I promised to leave the crétin in 
peace in his dwelling, with the understanding that he should 
live quite by himself, and that the remaining families in the 
village should cross the stream and come to live in the town, 
in some new houses which I myself undertook to build, adding 
to each house a pièce of ground for which the Commune was 
to repay me later on. 

''WeU, my dear sir, it took me fuUy six months to over- 
Gome their objection to this bargain, however much it may 
hâve been to the advantage of the village families. The af- 
fection which they hâve for their wretched hovels in country 
districts is something quite unexplainable. No matter how 
unwholesome his hovel may be, a peasant clings far more 
to it than a banker does to his mansion. The reason of it? 
That I do not know. Perhaps thoughts and feelings are 
strongest in those who hâve but few of them, simply because 
they hâve but few. Perhaps material things count for much 
in the lives of those who live so little in thought ; certain it 
ia that the less they hâve, the dearer their possessions are to 
them. Perhaps, too, it is with the peasant as with the pris- 
oner — ^he does not squander the powers of his soul^ he centres 
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them ail npon a single idea, and this is how his feelings corne 
io be 80 ezeeedingly strong. Pardon thèse reflections on the 
part of a man who seldom ezchanges ideas with any one. 
Buty indeed, yon mnst not suppose, sir, that I am mnch taken 
np with thèse far-fetched considérations. We ail hâve to be 
active and practical hère. 

'^Alas ! the fewer ideas thèse poor folk hâve in their heads, 
the harder it is to make them see where their real interests 
lie. There was nothing for it but to give my whole atten- 
tion to every trifling détail of my enterprise. One and ail 
made me the same answer, one of thosjB sayings, filled with 
homely sensé, to which there is no possible reply, ^ut your 
houses are not yet built, sir !* they used to say. 'Very good/ 
said I, promise me that as soon as they are finished you will 
corne and live in them.' 

''Luckily, sir, I obtained a décision to the eflfect that the 
whole of the mountain side above the now deserted village 
was the propertv of the township. The sum of money brought 
in by the woods on the higher slopes paid for the building 
of the new houses and for the land on which they stood. 
They were built forthwith; and when once one of my re- 
fractory familles was fairly settled in, the rest of them were 
not slow to foUow. The benefits of the change were so évident 
that even the most bigoted believer in the village, which you 
might call soulless as well as sunless, could not but appreciate 
them. The final décision in this matter, which gave some 
propcrty to the Commune, in the possession of which we were 
oonfirmed by the Council of State, made me a person of great 
importance in the canton. But what a lot of worry there 
waa over it!*' the doctor rcmarked, stopping short, and rais- 
ing a hand which he let fall again — a gesture that spoke 
volumes. **No one knows, as I do, the distance between the 
town and the Préfecture — whence nothing cornes out — and 
from the Préfecture to the Council of State — ^where nothing 
can be got in." 

**Well, after ail," he resumed, "peace be to the powers of 
this worldl They yielded to my importunities, and that is 
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saying a great deal. If you only knew the good that came 
of a carelesBiy scrawled signature ! Why, sir, two years after 
I had taken thèse momentous trifles in hand, and had car- 
ried the matter through to the end, every poor family in the 
Commune had two cows at least, which they pastured on the 
mountain side, where (without waiting this time for an au- 
thorization from the Council of State) I had establisbed a 
System of irrigation by means of cross trenches, lijce those in 
Switzerland, Auvergne, and Limousin. Much to their aaton- 
ishment, the townspeople saw some capital meadows springing 
up under their eyes, and thanks to the improvement in the 
pasturage, the yield of milk was very much larger. The 
results of this triumph were great indeed. Every one f oUowed 
the ezample set by my System of irrigation ; cattle were multi- 
plied; the area of meadow land and every kind of out-tum 
increased. I had nothing to fear after that. I could continue 
my efforts to improve this, as yet, untilled corner of the earth; 
and to civilize those who dwelt in it, whose minds had hitherto 
lain dormant. 

*TV^ell, sir, folk like us, who live out of the world, are veiy 
talkative. If you ask us a question, there is no knowing 
where the answer will corne to an end; but to eut it short — 
there were about seven hundred soûls in the valley when I 
came to it, and now the population numbers some two thou- 
sand. I had gained the good opinion of every one in that 
matter of the last crétin; and when I had constantly shown 
that I could rule both mildly and firmly, I became a local 
oracle. I did everything that I could to win their confidence ; 
I did not ask for it, nor did I appear to seek it; but I 
tried to inspire every one with the deepest respect for my 
character, by the scrupulous way in which I always fulfilled 
my engagements, even when they were of the most trifling 
kind. When I had pledged myself to care for the poor 
créature whose death you hâve just witnessed, I looked after 
him much more eflEectually than any of his préviens guardians 
had donc. He bas been fed and cared for as the adopted 
chUd of the Commune. Âfter a time the dwellers in the 
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▼alley ended by nnâerstanding the Bervice which I had done 
them in spite of thernselveSy but for ail that, they still cherish 
some traces of that old superstition of theirs. Far be it 
f rom me to blâme them for it ; has not their cuit of the crétin 
oftcn fumished me with an argument when I hâve tried to 
induce those who had possession of their faculties to help 
the unfortunate? But hère we are/' said Benassis, when 
after a moment's pause he saw the roof of his own house. 

Far from ezpecting the slightest expression of praise or 
of thanks from his listener, it appeared from his way of telling 
the story of this épisode in his administrative career, that he 
had been moved by an unconscious désire to pour out the 
thonghts that fiUed his mind, after the manner of folk that 
live very retired lives. 

*1 hâve taken the liberty of putting my horse in your 
stable, sir,** said the commandant, "for which in your good- 
nesa you will perhaps pardon me when you leam the object 
of my joumey hither." 

"Âbl yes, what is it?" asked Benassis, appearing to shake 
off his preoccupied mood, and to recollect that his companion 
was a stranger to him. The frankness and unreserve of his 
nature had led him to accept Genestas as an acquaintance. 

*1 hâve heard of the almost miraculous recovery of M. 
Gravier of Grenoble, whom you received into your house," 
was the soldier's answer. "I hâve come to you, hoping that 
you will give a like attention to my case, although I hâve not 
a similar claim to your benevolence ; and yet, I am possibly 
not undeserving of it. I am an old 8oldier,and wounds of long 
standing give me no peace. It will take you at least a week 
to study my condition, for the pain only comes back at in- 
tervais, and *' 

''Very good, sir," Benassis broke in; "M. Gravier's room 
is in r^iness. Come in." 

They went into the house, the doctor flinging open the 
door with an eagemess that Genestas attributed to his pleas- 
ore at receiving a boarder. 

"Jacquotte!" Benassis called out. "This gentleman will 
dîne with us." 
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'^ut wonld it not be as well for us to settle abont tbe 
payment ?" 

'Tayment for what?" inquired the doctor. 

"For my board. You cannot keep me and my horse as 
well, without " 

"If you are wealthy, you will repay me amply/' Benaseîs 
replied; "and if you are not, I will take nothing whatever.'* 

"Nothing whatever seems to liie to be too dear/' said 
Qenestas. '^But, rich or poor, will ten francs a day (not 
including your professional services) be acceptable to you?* 

"Nothing could be less acceptable to me than payment for 
the pleasure of entertaining a visitor/' the doctor answered, 
knitting bis brows ; "and as to my advice, you shall bave it 
if I like you, and not unless. Rich people shall not hâve my 
time by paying for it ; it belongs exclusively to the folk hère 
in the valley. I do not care about famé or fortune, and I 
look for neither praise nor gratitude from my patients. Any 
money which you may pay me will go to the druggists in 
Grenoble, to pay for the medicine required by the poor of the 
neighborhood." 

Any one who had heard the words âung out, abruptly, it 
is true, but without a trace of bittemess in them, would hâve 
said to himself with Genestas, "Hère is a man made of good 
human clay/' 

"Well, then, I will pay you ten francs a day, sir," the 
soldier answered, returning to the charge with wonted per- 
tinacity, "and you will do as you choose after that. We shall 
understand each other better, now that the question is set- 
tled,*' he added, grasping the doctor's hand with eager cor- 
diality. *1n spite of my ten francs, you shall see that I am 
by no means a Tartar/' 

After this passage of arms, in which Benassis showed not 
the slightest sign of a wish to appear gênerons or to pose as 
a philanthropist, the supposed invalid entered bis doctor's 
bouse. Everything within it was in keeping with the ruinons 
state of the gateway, and with the clothing wom by its owner. 
There was an utter disregard for everything not essentially 
nseful, which was visible even in the smallest trifles. Benafisia 
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iook Gknestas through the kitchen, that being the shorteet 
way to the dining-room. 

Had the kitchen belonged to an inn, it could not hâve been 
more smoke-begrimed; and if there was a snfficiency of cook- 
ing pots within its precincts, this lavish supply was Jac- 
qnotte's doing — Jacqnotte who had formerly been the curé's 
housekeeper — Jacqnotte who always said "we/* and who 
mied snpreme over the doctor's household. If, for instance, 
there was a brightly polished warming-pan above the mantel- 
shelf, it probably hung there becanse Jacqnotte liked to sleep 
warm of a winter night, which led her incidentally to warm 
her master's sheets. He never took a thought abont any- 
thing; se she was wont to say. 

It was on acconnt of a defect, which any one else wonld 
hâve fonnd intolérable, that Benassis had taken her into his 
service. Jacqnotte had a mind to mie the bouse, and a 
woman who wonld rule his honse was the very person that 
the doctor wanted. So Jacqnotte bonght and sold, made 
altérations abont the place, set np and took down, arranged 
and disarranged everything at her own sweet will ; her master 
had never raised a murmnr. Over the yard, the stable, the 
man-servant and the kitchen, in fact, over the whole bouse 
and garden and its master, Jacqnotte's sway was absolute. 
She looked ont fresh linen, saw to the washing, and laid in 
provisions withont consulting anybody. She decided every- 
thing that went on in the house, and the date when the pigs 
were to be killed. She scolded the gardener, decreed the 
menu at breakfast and dinner, and went f rom cellar to garret, 
and from garret to cellar, setting everything to rights ac- 
cording to her notions, withont a word of opposition of any 
sort or description. Benassis had made but two stipulations — 
he wished to dine at six o'clock, and that the household ex- 
penses shonld not exceed a certain fixed sum every month. 

A woman whom every one obcys in this way is always sing- 
ing, 80 Jacquotte laughed and warblcd on the staircase; she 
was always humming something when she was not singing, 
and singing when she was not humming. Jacquotte had a 
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natnral likiog for cleanlineBs, so she kept the houu neat and 
clean. If her tastes had been différent, it would faave been 
a ead thing for M. Benassia (so she was wont to eay), for the 
poor man was bo little particular that you might feed him on 
cabbage for partrîdges, and be would not find it out; and if 
it were not for her, he would very often wear the same ehirt 
foi a week on end. Jacquotte, however, was an indefatigable 
folder of linen, a born rubber and polisher of fumitnre, and 
a pasBLonate lover of a perfectij religious and cérémonial 
cleanlineBS of the moet scrupulous, the moat radiant, and 
most fragrant kind. Â swom foe to dnst, ahe swept and 
sconred and washed without ceaaing. 

The condition of the gateway cansed her acute distreaB. 
On the first day of every month for the past ten years, ahe 
had extorted from her master a promise that he would replace 
the gâte with a new one, that the walls of the houee ahould 
be lime-washed, and that everything ehould be made qnite 
atraight and proper about the place; but so far, the maater 
had not kept bis word. So it heppened that whenever she 
fell to lamenting over Benassis' deeply-rooted carelesanees 
about thinga, she nearly always ended solemnly in thèse worda, 
with which ail her praises of her master usually terminated : 

"You cannot say that he is a fool, becauae he works aach 
miracles, as you may say, in the place ; but, ail the same, he 
ia a fool at times, such a fool that you hâve to do everything 
for him as if he were a child." 

Jacquotte loved the house as if it had belonged to her; 
and when she had lived in it for twenty-two years, had ahe 
not Bome grounds for deluding heraelf on that beadP Âfter 
the curé'B death the house had been for sale ; and Benaeaia, 
who had only just eome into the coiintry, had bought it as it 
etood, with the walla about it and the ground belonging to 
it, together with the plate, wine, and fumiture, the old sun- 
diiil, ihe poultiy, the horse, and the woman-Bervant, Jacquotte 
WHs the very pattern of a working housekeeper, with her 
clunisy figure, and her bodiee, always of the same dark brown 
print with large red epots on it, which fitted her so tightiy 
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that it looked as if the material rnnst give way if she moved 
at ail. Her colorless face, with its double chin^ looked out 
from nnder a round plaited cap, which made her look paler 
than she really was. She talked incessantlyy and always in 
a loud voice — ^this short, active woman, with the plump, busy 
hands. Indeed, if Jacquotte was silent for a moment, and 
took a corner of her apron so as to tum it up in a triangle, 
it meant that a lengthy ezpostulation was about to be de- 
livered for the benefit of master or man. Jacquotte was be- 
yond ail doubt the happiest cook in the kingdom; for, that 
nothing might be lacking in a measure of felicity as great 
as may be known in this world below, her vanity was con- 
tinually gratified — ^the townspeople regarded her as an au- 
thority of an indefinite kind, and ranked her somewhere 
between the mayor and the park-keeper. 

The master of the house found nobody in the kitchen 
when he entered it. 

**Where the devil are they ail gone?'* he asked. "Pardon 
me for bringing you in this way/' he went on, tuming to 
Oenestaa. "The front entrance opens into the garden, but 
I am so little accustomed to receive visitors that — Jacquotte I" 
he called in rather peremptory tones. 

Â woman's voice answered to the name from the interior 
of the house. A moment later Jacquotte, assuming the 
offensive, called in her tum to Benassis, who forthwith went 
into the dining-room. 

"Just like you, sir!" she exclaimed; "you never do like 
anybody else. You always ask people to dinner without tell- 
ing me beforehand, and you think that everything is settled 
u soon as you hâve called for Jacquotte ! You are not going 
to hâve the gentleman sit in the kitchen, are you ? Is not the 
salon to be uniocked and a fire to be lighted ? Nicollc is there, 
and will see after everything. Xow take the gentleman into 
the garden for a minute; that will amuse him; if he likes 
to look at pretty things, show him the arbor of hombcam 
trees that the poor dear old gentleman made. I shall hâve 
time then to lay the cloth, and to get everything ready, the 
dinner anà the salon too/' 
3 
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'TTes. But, Jacquotte," Benassis went on, "the gentleman 
is going to stay with us. Do not forget to give a look round 
M. Gravier's room, and see about the sheets and things, 
and '' 

"Now you are not going to interfère about the sheets, are 
you ?" asked Jacquotte. "If he is to sleep hère, I know what 
must be done for him perfeetly well. You hâve not so much 
as set foot in M. Gravîer's room thèse ten months past. 
There is nothing to see there, the place is as clean as a new 
pin. Then will the gentleman make some stay hère?'* flhe 
continued in a milder tone. 

'TTes/' 

"How long will he stay ?" 

"Faith, I do not know. What does it matter to you?^ 

^TV^hat does it matter to me, sir ? Oh ! very well, what does 
it matter to me ? Did any one ever hear the like ! And the 
provisions and ail that, and " 

At any other time she would hâve overwhelmed her master 
with reproaches for his breach of trust, but now she followed 
him into the kitchen before the torrent of words had corne to 
an end. She had guessed that there was a projet of a 
boarder, and was eager to see Genestas, to whom she made a 
very deferential courtesy, while she scanned him from head 
to foot. A thoughtful and dejected expression gave a harsh 
look to the soldier^s face. In the dialogue between maater 
and servant the latter had appeared to him in the light of a 
nonentity; and although he regretted the fact, this révélation 
had lessened the high opinion that he had f ormed of the man 
whose persistent efforts to save the district from the horrors 
of crétinism had won his admiration. 

'TE do not like the looks of that fellow at alll^' said Jac- 
quotte to herself . 

"If you are not tired, sir," said the doctor to his supposed 
patient, "we will take a tum round the garden before dinner.'* 

"Willingly," answered the commandant. 

They went through the dining-room, and reached the 
garden by way of a sort of vestibule at the foot of the stair- 
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case between the salon and the dining-room. Beyond a great 
glass door at the farther end of the yestibule lay a flight of 
Btone steps which adomed the garden aide of the house. The 
garden itself wafi divided into four large squares of equal size 
by two paths that intersected each other in the form of a 
cross, a box edgîng along their sides. At the farther end 
there was a thick, green alley of hombeam trees, which had 
been the joy and pride of the late owner. The soldier seated 
himself on a worm-eaten bench, and saw neither the trellis- 
work nor the espaliers, nor the vegetables of which Jacquotte 
took such great care. She foUowed the traditions of the 
epicnrean churchman to whom this valuable garden owed its 
origin; but Benassis himself regarded it with sufiQcient in- 
différence. 

The commandant tumed their talk f rom the trivial matters 
which had occupied them by saying to the doctor: 

^ow cornes it, sir, that the population of the valley has 
been trebled in ten years ? There were seven hundred soûls in 
it when yon came, and to-day you say that they number more 
than two thousand/' 

'TTon are the first person who has put that question to me," 
the doctor answered. "Though it has been my aim to develop 
the capabilities of this little corner of the earth to the utmost, 
the constant pressure of a busy life has not left me time to 
think over the way in which (like the mendicant brother) I 
bave made 'broth from a flint' on a large scale. M. Gravier 
himself, who is one of several who hâve donc a great deal for 
us, and to whom I was able to render a service by re-estab- 
lishing his health, has never given a thought to the theory, 
though he has been everywhere over our mountain sides wiÛi 
me, to see its practical results." 

There was a moment's silence, during which Benassis fol- 
lowed his own thoughts, careless of the keen glance by which 
his guest tried to fathom him. 

'Ton ask how it came about, my dear sir?" the doctor 
resomed. '?t came about quite naturally through the work- 
ing of the social law by which the need and means of supply- 
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ing it are correlated. Herein lies the whole story. Baoes 
who hâve no wants are always poor. When I first came to 
live hère in this township, there were about a hundred and 
thirty peasant familles in it, and some two hundred hearths 
in the valley. The local authorities were such as might be 
expected in the prevailing wretchedness of the population. 
The mayor himself could net write, and the deputy-mayor 
was a small farmer, who lived beyond the limits of the Com- 
mune. The justice of the peace was a poor devil who had 
nothing but his salary^ and who was forced to relinquish 
the registration of births, marriages, and deaths to his clerk, 
another hapless wretch who was scarcely able to understand 
his duties. The old curé had died at the âge of seventy, and 
his curate, a quite uneducated man, had just succeeded to 
his position. Thèse people comprised ail the intelligence of 
the district over which they ruled. 

"Those who dwelt amidst thèse lovely natural surround- 
ingg groveled in squalor and lived upon potatoes, milk, butter, 
and cheese. The only produce that brought in any money 
was the cheese, which most of them carried in small baskets 
to Grenoble or its outskirts. The richer or the more ener- 
getic among them sowed buckwheat for home consumption; 
sometimes they raised a crop of barley or oats, but wheat was 
unknown. The only trader in the place was the mayor, who 
owned a sawmilt and bought up timber at a low priée to sell 
again. In the absence of roads, his tree trunks had to be 
transported during the summer season ; each log was dragged 
along one at a time, and with no small difficulty, by means 
of a chain attached to a halter about his horse's neck, and an 
iron hook at the farther end of the chain, which was driven 
into the wood. Any one who went to Grenoble, whether on 
horseback or afoot, was obliged to follow a track high up on 
the mountain side, for the valley was quite impassable. The 
pretty road between this place and the first village that you 
reach as you come into the canton (the way along which 
you must hâve come) was nothing but a slough at ail seasons 
of the year. 
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'Tolitical events and revolntioDs hsd nevei reached tlds in- 
accessible coiintry — it lay completely beyond the limite of 
social stir and change. Napoleon's name, and his alone, had 
peoetTftted hither ; he is held in great vénération, thanka to one 
or two old Boldiera wbo bave returned to their native homes, 
and who of eveningB tell marvelous taies about his adventuies 
aod bis armiee for tbe bene&t of thèse simple folk. Tbeir 
coming back is, moreover, a puzzle that do one can expiais. 
Before I came hère, the young men who went into the army 
ail stayed in it for good. Thîs fact in itself is a snfficient 
révélation of the wretched condition of the country. I need 
not give yen a detailed description of it. 

"Thia, then, was the state of thinga irben I first came to 
tbe canton, which bas several contented, well-tilled, and fairl; 
proeperouB communes belonging to it upon tbe other side 
of tbe moontains. I will say notbing about tbe hovels in the 
town; tbey vere neither more nor less than stables, in Thich 
men and animais were îndiscrlminately huddled togetber. 
As there was no inn in tbe place, I was obligea to ask the 
cniate for a bed, be being in possession, for the time being, 
of this house, then oSered for sale. Futting to him question 
after question, I came to bave some slight knowledge of the 
lamentable condition of tbe country with the pleasant climate, 
tbe fertile eoil, and tbe natnrat productiveness tbat had im- 
pressed me so much. 

"At that time, sir, I was aeeking to shape a future for 
myself tbat should be as little as possible like the troubled 
life that bad left me weary; and one of those tboughts came 
into my mind that God gîvea to us at times, to eoable u^ 
to take up oar bnrdens and bear them. I rcsolvcd to develop 
ail the resourcea of this country, just as a tiitor developa tlie 
eapacities of a child. Do not think too much of my bcnero- 
lence; the pressing need that I felt for turning tny thoiighls 
into fresh channels entered too much into my motives. 1 had 
delermined to give up the remainder of my life to some dilïi- 
cuit task. A lifetinie would be required to bring about tlu- 
needfui changes in a canton that Nature bad made so wealthy, 
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and man so poor; and I was tempted bj the practical difficnl- 
ties that stood in the way. As soon as I fonnd that I coold 
secuxe the curé's house and plenty of waste land at a small 
cost, I Bolemnly devoted myself to the calling of a country 
surgeon — ^the very last position that a man aspires to take. 
I determined to beeome the friend of the poor, and to ezpect 
no reward of any kind from them. Oh! I did not indulge 
in any illusions as to the natnre of the country people, nor 
as to the hindrances that lie in the way of every attempt to 
bring about a better state of things among men or their sur- 
roundings. I bave never made idyllie pictures of my people; 
I bave taken them at their just worth — as poor peasants, 
neither whoUy good nor wholly bad, whose constant toil 
never allows them to indulge in émotion, though they can f eel 
acutely at times. Above ail things, in fact, I clearly under- 
stood that I should do nothing with them except through an 
appeal to their selfish interests, and by schemes for their 
immédiate well-being. The peasants are one and ail the sona 
of St. Thomas, the doubting apostle — they always like words 
to be supported by visible facts. 

"Perhaps you will laugh at my first start, sir," the doetor 
went on after a pause. "I began my difficult enterprise by 
introducing the manufacture of baskets. The poor folks used 
to buy the wicker mats on which they drain their cheeses, 
and ail the baskets needed for the insignificant trade of the 
district. I suggested to an intelligent young fellow that he 
might take on lease a good-sized pièce of land by the side of 
the torrent. Every year the floods deposited a rich alluvial 
floil on this spot, where there should be no difficulty in grow- 
ing osiers. I reckoned out the quantity of wicker-work of 
varions kinds required from time to time by the canton, and 
went over to Grenoble, where I found out a young craftsman, 
a clever worker, but without any capital. When I had dis- 
covered him, I soon made up my mind to set him up in busi- 
ness hère. I undertook to advance the money for the osiers 
required for bis work until my osier-farmer should be in a 
position to supply him. I induced him to sell bis basketa at 
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%4tlier lower priées than they asked for them in Grenoble, 
wMle, at the same time, they were better made. He entered 
into my views eompletely. The osier-beds and the basket- 
making were two business spéculations whose results were 
only appreciated after the lapse of four years. Of course, you 
know that osiers must be three years old before they are fit to 
eut. 

'^At the commencement of opérations, the basket-maker 
was boarded and lodged gratuitously. Before very long he 
married a woman from Saint Laurent du Pont, who had a 
little money. Then he had a house built, in a healthy and 
very airy situation which I chose, and my advice was fol- 
lowed as to the internai arrangements. Hère was a triumph 1 
I had created a new industry, and had brought a producer 
and several workers into the town. I wonder if you will 
regard my elation as childish ? 

"For the first few days after my basket-maker had set up 
his business, I never went past his shop but my heart beat 
somewhat faster. And when I saw the newly-built house, 
with the green-painted shutters, the vine beside the doorway, 
and the bench and bundles of osiers before it ; when I saw a 
tidy, neatly-dressed woman within it, nursing a plump, pink 
and white baby among the workmen, who were singing mer- 
rily and busily plaiting their wicker-work under the superin- 
tendence of a man who but lately had looked so pinched and 
pale, but now had an atmosphère of prosperity about him; 
when I saw ail this, I confess that I could not forego the 
pleasure of tuming basket-maker for a moment, of going into 
the shop to bear how things went with them, and of giving 
myself up to a feeling of content that I cannot express in 
words, for I had ail their happiness as well as my own to 
make me glad. AU my hopes became centered on this house, 
where the man dwelt who had been the first to put a steady 
faith in me. Like the basket-maker's wife, clasping her first 
nursling to her breast, did not I already fondly cherish the 
hopes of the future of this poor district ? 

'1 had to do so many things at once,^' he went on, ^T. came 
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into collision with other people's notions, and met with vio- 
lent opposition, fomented by the ignorant mayor to whose 
office I had succeeded, and whose influence had dwindled away 
as mine increased. I determined to make him my depnty, 
and a confederate in my schemes of benevolence. Yes, in 
the first place, I endeavored to instil enlightened ideas into 
the densest of ail heads. Throngh his self-love and cupidity 
I gained a hold upon my man. During six months, as we 
dined together, I took him deeply into my confidence about 
my projected improvements. Many people would think this 
intimacy one of the most painful inflictions in the conrae 
of my task; but was he not a tool of the most valuable kind? 
Woe to him who despises his axe, or flings it carelessly aside ! 
Would it not hâve been very inconsistent, moreover, if I, who 
wished to improve a district, had shrunk back at the thonght 
of improving one man in it ? 

"A road was our first and most pressing need in bringing 
about a better state of things. If we could obtain permission 
from the Municipal Council to make a hard road, so as to 
put us in communication with the highway to Grenoble, the 
deputy-mayor would be the first gainer by it; for instead of 
dragging his timber over rough tracks at a great expense, a 
good road through the canton would enable him to transport 
it more easily, and to engage in a traffic on a large scale, in 
ail kinds of wood, that would bring in money — not a misér- 
able six hundred francs a year, but handsome sums which 
would mean a certain fortune for him some day. Convinced 
at last, he became my proselytizer. 

"Through the whole of one winter the ex-mayor got into 
the way of explaining to our citizens that a good road for 
wheeled traflRc would be a source of wealth to the whole 
country round, for it would enable every one to do a trade with 
Grenoble; he held forth on this head at the tavem while 
drinking with his intimâtes. When the Municipal Council 
had authorized the making of the road, I went to the prefect 
and obtained some money from the charitable funds at the 
disposai of the department, in order to pay for the hire of 
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cartSy for the Commune was nnable to nndertake the traxia- 
port of Toad métal for lack of wheeled eonveyances. The 
ignorant began to murmnr against me» and to say that I 
wanted to bring the davs of the corvée back again ; this made 
me anxious to finish this important work, that they might 
speedily appreciate its benefits. With this end in view, every 
Sonday daring my first year of office I drew the whole popu- 
lation of the townshipy willîng or unwilling, up on to the 
monntain, where I myself had traced out on a hard bottom the 
road between our village and the highway to Grenoble. Ma- 
terials for making it weie fortunately to be had in plenty 
ail along the site. 

**The tedious enterprise ealled for a great deal of patience 
on my part. Some who were ignorant of the law would refuse 
at times to give their contribution of labor ; others, again, who 
had not bread to eat, really could not afford to lose a day. 
Corn had to be distributed among thèse last, and the others 
must be soothed with friendly words. Yet by the time we 
had finished two-thirds of the road, which in ail is about 
two leagues in length, the people had so thoroughly recog- 
nized its adyantages, that the remaining third was accom- 
plished with a spirit that surprised me. I added to the future 
wealth of the Commune by planting a double row of poplars 
along the ditch on either side of the way. The trees are 
already almost worth a fortune, and they make our road 
look like a king's highway. It is almost always dry, by reason 
of its position, and it was so well made that the annual cost 
of maintaining it is a bare two hundred francs. I must show 
it to you, for you cannot hâve seen it ; you must hâve come 
by the picturesque way along the valley bottom, a road which 
the people decided to make for themselves three years later, 
60 as to connect the varions farms that were made there at 
that time. In three years ideas had rooted themselves in the 
conunon sensé of this township, hitherto so lacking in intel- 
ligence that a passing traveler would perhaps hâve thought 
it hopeless to attempt to instil them. But to continue. 

^'The establishment of the basket-maker was an ezample 
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eet before thèse poTerty-stricken folk tliat they might profit 
by it. Âad if the road was to be a direct cause of the future 
veaith of the canton, ail the primary forma of induatry must 
be stimulated, or thèse two genns of a better state of things 
wonld corne to nothing. My own work went forward by 
slow degrecB, aa I helped my osier farmer aud wîcker-worker 
and saw to the making of the road. 

"I had two horsea, and the timber nierchant, the deputy- 
mayor, had three. He eould only bave them shod wheuever 
he went over to Grenoble, bo I induced a farrier to take up 
hie abode hère, and undertook to find him plenty of work. 
On the same day I met with a diecharged soldier, who had 
nothing but his pension of s hundred francs, and was euffi- 
ciently perplesed about his future. He could read and write, 
eo I engaged him as secretary to the mayor; as it happened, 
I was lucky enough to find a wife for him, and hia dreams 
of happiness were fulfilled. 

"Both of thèse nev familios needed houaes, as well as the 
baeket-maker and twenty-two others from the crétin village, 
Boon afterwards twelve raore honseholds were eatablished in 
the place. The workera in each of thèse families were at once 
producers and consumers. They were maeons, carpenters, 
joiners, slaters, blacksmiths, and glaziere; and there wsa 
work enough to laat them for a long time, for had they not 
their own houses to build when they had finiehed those for 
other people? Seventy, in fact, were built in the Commune 
during my second year of office. One form of production 
demanda another. The additions to the population of the 
towufihip had created frcsh wants, hitherto unknown among 
thèse dwellers in poverty. The wants gave rise to industries, 
and industries to trade, and the gains of trade raised the 
standard of comfort, wMch in its tum gave them prsctîcal 
ideis. 

"The varions workmen wished to bny their bread ready 
baked, so we came to hâve a baker. Buckwheat could no 
longer be the food of a population whîch, awakened from its 
let^rgy, had become eesentially active. They lived on bucï- 
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wheat when I first came among them, and I wished to effect 
a change to rye, or a mixture of rye and wheat in the first 
instance, and finally to see a loaf of white bread even in the 
pooreat honsehold. Intellectual progress, to my thinking, was 
«itirely dépendent on a gênerai improvement in the condi- 
tions of life. The présence of a butcher in a district says as 
much for ita intelligence as for its wealth. The worker feeds 
himaelfy and a man who feeds himself thinks. I had made 
a veiy carefnl study of the soil, for I f oresaw a time when it 
wonld be necessary to grow wheat. I was sure of launching 
the place in a very prosperous agricultural career, and of 
donbling the population, when once it had begun to work. 
And now the time had corne. 

'Tf. Gravier, of Grenoble, owned a great deal of land in 
the Commune, which brought him in no rent, but which 
might be tumed into com-growing land. He is the head of 
a department in the Préfecture, as you know. It was a kind- 
neea for his own countryside quite as much as my eamest 
entreaties that won him over. He had very benevolently 
yielded to my importunities on former occasions, and I suc- 
ceeded in making it clear to him that in so doing he had 
wrought unconsciously for his own benefit. After several 
daya spent in pleadings, consultation, and talk, the matter 
waa thrashed out. I undertook to guarantee him against 
ail risks in the undertaking, frora which his wife, a woman 
of no imagination, sought to frighten him. He agreed to 
build four farmhouses with a hundred acres of land attached 
to each, and promised to advance the sums rcquired to pay 
for clearing the ground, for seeds, ploughing gear, and cattle, 
and for making occupation roads. 

**I myself also started two farms, quite as much for the 
sake of bringing my waste land into cultivation as with a 
riew to giving an object-lesson in the use of modem methods 
in agriculture. In six weeks' time the population of the town 
increaaed to three hundrod people. Horaes for several fam- 
iliea mnst be built on the six farms ; there was a vast quantity 
of land to be broken up ; the work called for laborers. Wheel^ 
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wrights, drainmakers, joumeymen, and laborers of ail kinds 
flocked in. The road to Grenoble was covered with carts that 
came and went. AU the conntryside was astir. The circula- 
tion of money had made every one anxious to eam it, apathy 
had ceased, the place had awakened. 

'TThe story of M. Gravier, one of those who did so mnch 
for this canton, can be concluded in a few words. In spite 
of cautions misgivings, not unnatural in a man occupying 
an officiai position in a provincial town, he advanced more 
than f orty thousand francs, on the f aith of my promises, with- 
out knowing whether he should ever see them back again. 
To-day every one of his farms is let for a thousand francs. 
His tenants hâve thriven so well that each of them owns at 
least a hundred acres, three hundred sheep, twenty cowb, ten. 
ozen, and five horses, and employs more than twenty persons. 

*TBut to résume. Our farms were ready by the end of the 
fourth year. Our wheat harvest seemed miraculous to the 
people in the district, heavy as the first crop oflf the land 
ought to be. How often during that year I trembled for the 
success of my work ! Rain or dought might spoil everything 
by diminishing the belief in me that was already felt. When 
we began to grow wheat, it necessitated the mill that you 
hâve seen, which brings me in about five hundred francs a 
year. So the peasants say that 'there is luck about me* (that 
is the way they put it), and believe in me as they believe in 
their relies. Thèse new undertakings — ^the farms, the mill, 
the plantations, and the roads — hâve given employment to 
ail the various kinds of workers who m I had called in. Al- 
though the buildings fully represent the value of the sixty 
thousand francs of capital, which wo sunk in the district, the 
outlay was more than returned to us by the profits on the 
sales which the consumers oecasioned. I never ceased my 
efforts to put vigor into this industrial life which was just 
beginning. A nurseryman took my advice and came to settle 
in the place, and I preached wholesome doctrine to the poor 
concerning the planting of fruit trees, in order that some day 
they should obtain a monopoly of the sale of fruit in Grenoble. 
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** TTou take jour cheeees there as it is/ I used to tell them, 
Vhy not take poultry, eggs, vegetables, game^ hay and straw, 
and so forth?' Ail my counsela were a source of fortune; 
it was a question of who should follow them first. A number 
of little businesses were started; they went on at first but 
slowly, but from day to day their progress became more 
rapid ; and now sixty carts f uU of the varions products of the 
district set out every Monday for Grenoble, and there ia more 
buckwheat grown for poultry f ood than they used to sow for 
human consumption. The trade in timber grew to be so 
considérable that it was subdivided, and since the fourth year 
of our industrial era, we hâve had dealers in firewood, squared 
timber, planks, bark, and later on, in charcoal. In the end 
four new sawmills were set up, to tum out the planks and 
beams of timber. 

''When the ex-mayor had acquired a few business notions, 
he felt the necessity of leaming to read and write. He com- 
pared the priées that were asked for wood in varions neigh- 
borhoods, and found such différences in his favor, that he 
secured new customers in one place after another, and now 
a third of the trade in the department passes through his 
hands. There has been such a sudden increase in our traffic 
that we find constant work for three wagon-builders and two 
hamess-makers, each of them employing three hands at least. 
Lastly, the quantity of ironware that we use is so large that 
an agricultural implement and tool-maker has removed into 
the town, and is very well satisfied with the resuit. 

"The désire of gain develops a spirit of ambition, which 
has ever since impelled our workers to extend their field from 
the township to the canton, and from the canton to the depart- 
ment, so a6 to increase their profits by increasing their sales. 
I had only to say a word to point out new openings to them, 
and their own sensé did the rest. Four years had been suffi- 
cient to change the face of the township. When I had come 
through it first, I did not catch the slightest sound; but in 
less than five years from that time, there was life and bustle 
everywhere. The gay songs, the shrill or murmuring sounda 
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made by the tools in the workshops rang pleasantly in my 
ears. I watched the comings and goings of a busy population 
congregated in the clean and wholesome new town, where 
plenty of trees had been planted. Every one of them seemed 
conscious of a happy lot, every face shone with the content 
that cornes through a life of useful toil. 

'T[ look upon thèse five years as the firet epoch of prosperity 
in the history of our town," the doctor went on after a panse. 
*T)uring that time I hâve prepared the ground and sowed 
the seod in men's minds as well as in the land. Hencefor- 
ward industrial progress could not be stayed, the population 
was bound to go forward. A second epoch was about to begin. 
This little world very soon desired to be better dad. A shoe- 
maker came, and with him a haberdasher, a tailor, and a 
hatter. This dawn of luxury brought us a butcher and a 
grocer, and a midwife, who became very necessary to me, for 
I lost a great deal of time over matemity cases. The stubbed 
wastes yielded excellent harvests, and the superior quality 
of our agricultural produce was maintained through the in- 
creased supply of manure. My enterprise could now develop 
itself ; everything followed on quite naturally. 

''When the bouses had been rendered wholesome, and their 
inmates gradually persuaded to feed and clothe themselves 
better, I wanted the dumb animais to feel the benefit of 
thèse beginnings of civilization. AU the excellence of cattle, 
whether as a race or as individuals, and, in conséquence, the 
quality of the milk and méat, dépends upon the care that is 
expended upon them. I took the sanitation of cowsheds for 
the text of my sermons. I showed them how an animal 
that is properly housed and well cared for is more profitable 
than a lean neglected beast, and the comparison wrought a 
graduai change for the better in the lot of the cattle in the 
Commune. Not one of them was ill treated. The cows and 
oxen were rubbed down as in Switzerland and Auvergne. 
Sheep-folds, stables, byres, dairies, and bams were rebuilt 
after the pattem of the roomy, well-ventilated, and conse- 
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qnently healthy steadings that M. Gravier and I had con* 
structed. Onr tenants became my apostles. They made rapid 
converti of unbelievers, demonstrating the Boundness of my 
doctrines by their prompt results. I lent money to those who 
needed it, giving the préférence to hardworking poor people, 
because they served as an example. Any nnsonnd or sickly 
eattle or beasts of poor quality were quickly disposed of by 
my advice, and replaced by fine spécimens. In this way our 
dairy produce came, in time, to command higher prices in 
the market than that sent by other communes. We had 
splendid herds, and as a conséquence, capital leather. 

*'This step forward was of great importance, and in this 
wise. In rural economy nothing can be regarded as trifling. 
Our hides used to fetch scarcely anything, and the leather 
we made was of little value, but when once our leather and 
hides were improved, tanneries were easily established along 
the waterside. We became tanners, and business rapidly 
increased. 

*TVine, properly speaking, had been hitherto unknown; a 
thin, sour beverage like verjuice had been their only drink, 
but now wineshops were established to supply a natural de- 
mand. The oldest tavern was enlarged and transformed into 
an inn, which fumished mules to pilgrims to the Grande 
Chartreuse who began to come our way, and af ter two years 
there was enough business for two innkeepers. 

''The justice of the peace died just as our second prospérons 
epoch began, and luckily for us, his successor had formerly 
been a notary in Otenoble who had lost most of his fortime 
by a bad spéculation, though enough of it yet remained to 
cause him to be looked upon in the village as a wealthy man. 
It was M. Gravier who induced him to settle among us. He 
built himself a comfortable house and helped me by uniting 
his efforts to mine. He also laid out a farm, and broke up 
and cleaned some of the waste land, and at this moment he 
has three chalets up above on the mountain side. He has 
a large family. He dismissed the old registrar and the clerk, 
and in their place installed better-educated men, who worked 
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far tarder, moreover, than their predecessors had done. One 
of the heads of thèse two new households started a distilleiy 
of potato-spirit, and the other was a wool-washer; each com- 
bîned thèse occupations with his officiai work, and in this 
way two valuable industries were created among us. 

*'N"ow that the Commune had some revenues of its own, 
no opposition was raised in any quarter when they were spent 
on building a town-hall, with a free school for elementary 
éducation in the building and accommodation for a teacher. 
For this important post I had selected a poor prîest who had 
taken the oath, and had therefore been cast out by the de- 
partment, and who at last found a refuge among us for his old 
âge. The schoolmistress is a very worthy woman who had loat 
ail that she had, and was in great distress. We made up a 
nice little sum for her, and she has just opened a boarding- 
school for girls to which the wealthy f armers hereabouts are 
beginning to send their daughters. 

**If so far, sir, I hâve been entitled to tell you the story 
of my own doings as the chronicle of this little spot of earth, 
I hâve reached the point where M. Janvier, the new parson, 
began to divide the work of régénération with me. He has 
been a second Pénelon, unknown beyond the narrow limita 
of a country parish, and by some secret of his own has infused 
a spirit of brotherliness and of charity among thèse folk that 
has made them almost like one large family. M. Dufau, the 
justice of the peace, was a later comer, but he in an equal de- 
gree deserves the gratitude of the people hère. 

"I will put the whole position before you in figures that 
will make it clearer than any words of mine. At this mo- 
ment the Commune owns two hundred acres of woodland, 
and a hundred and sixty acres of meadow. Without running 
up the rates, we give a hundred crowns to supplément the 
curé's stipend, we pay two hundred francs to the rural polioe- 
man, and as much again to the schoolmaster and schoolmis- 
tress. The maintenance of the roads costs us five hundred 
francs, while necessary repairs to the townhall, the parsonage, 
and the church, with some few other expenses, also amount 
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to a Bîmilar sum. In fifteen years' time there will be a thou- 
sand francs worth of wood to fell for every hundred francs' 
worth eut now, and the taxes will not cost the inhabitants 
a penny. This Commune is bound to become one of the 
richest in France. But perhaps I am taring your patience, 
sir?^' said Benassis, suddenly discovering that his companîon 
wore such a pensive expression that it seemed as though his 
attention was wandering. 

'TS^o ! no !" answered the commandant. 

*'Our trade, handicrafts, and agriculture so far only sup- 
plied the needs of the district," the doctor went on. "At a 
certain point our prosperity came to a standstill. I wanted 
a post-office, and sellers of tobacco, stationery, powder and 
shot. The receiver of taxes had hitherto preferred to live 
elsewhere, but now I succeeded in persuading him to take up 
his abode in the town, holding out as inducements the pleas- 
antness of the place and of the new society. As time and 
place permitted I had succeeded in producing a supply of 
everything for which I had first created a need, in attracting 
families of hardworking people into the district, and in im- 
planting a désire to own land in them ail. So by degrees, as 
they saved a little money, the waste land began to be broken 
up ; spade husbandry and small holdings increased ; «o did the 
value of property on the mountain. 

**Those struggling folk who, when I knew them first, used 
to walk over to Grenoble carrying their few cheeses for sale, 
now made the joumey comfortably in a cart, and took fruit, 
^gs, chickens and turkeys, and before they were aware of it, 
every one was a little richer. Even those who came off worst 
had a garden at any rate, and grew early vegetables and fruit. 
It become the children's work to watch the cattle in the fields, 
and at last it was found to be a waste of time to bake bread 
at home. Hère were signs of prosperity ! 

"But if thiô place was to be a permanent forge of industry, 
fuel must be constantly added to the fire. The town had not 
as yet a renascent industry which could maintain this com- 
mercial prooess, an industry which should make great trans- 
4 
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actionfi, a warehouse, and a market necessarj. It is not 
enough that a country should lose none of the money that 
f omis its capital ; you will not increase its prosperity by more 
or less ingénions devices for causing this amount to ciicnlate» 
by means of production and consumption, through the great- 
est possible number of hands. That is not where your prob- 
lem lies. When a conntry is fuUy developed and its produc- 
tion keeps pace with its consumption, if private wealth is to 
increase as well as the wealth of the commnnity at large, 
there mnst be exchanges with other commnnities^ which will 
keep a balance on the right side of the balance-sheet. This 
thought bas led states with a limited territorial basia like 
Tyre, Carthage, Venice, Holland, and England, for instance, 
to secure the carrying trade. I cast about for some snch 
notion as this to apply to our little world, so as to inaugurate 
a third commercial epoch. Our town is so much like any 
other, that our prosperity was scarcely visible to a paasing 
stranger; it was only for me that it was astonishing. The 
folk had come together by degrees; they themselves were a 
part of the change, and could not judge of its effects as a 
whole. 

"Seven years had gone by when I met with two strangers, 
the real benefactors of the place, which perhap^ some day 
they will transform into a large town. One of them is a 
Tyrolese, an exceedingly clever fellow, who makes rough shoes 
for country people's wear, and boots for people of fashion 
in Grenoble as no one can make them, not even in Paris 
itself. He was a poor strolling musician, who, singing and 
working, had made his way through Italy ; one of those busy 
Germans who fashion the tools of their own work, and make 
the instrument that they play upon. When he came to the 
town he asked if any one wanted a pair of shoes. They sent 
him to me, and I gave hira an order for two pairs of boots, 
for which he made his own lasts. The foreigner's skill sur- 
prised me. He gave accurate and consistent answers to 
the questions I put, and his face and manner confirmed the 
good opinion I had formed of him. I suggested that he 
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fihoidd settle in the place^ undertaking to assist him in busi- 
ness in every way that I could ; in f act, I put a f airly large 
6um of money at his disposai. He accepted my oflfer. I had 
my own ideas in this. The quality of our leather had im- 
proved; and why should we not use it ourselves, and before 
very long make our own shoes at moderate priées ? 

^'It was the basket-maker's business over again on a larger 
scale. Chance had put an exceedingly élever hard-working 
man in my way, and he must be retained so that a steady and 
profitable trade might be given to the place. There is a con- 
stant demand for foot-gear, and a very slight différence in 
price is felt at once by the purchaser. 

**This was my reasoning, sir, and fortunately events hâve 
jnstified it. At this time we hâve five tanyards, each of 
▼hich bas its bark-mill. They take ail the hides produced in 
the department itself, and even draw part of their supply 
from Provence; and yet the Tyrolese uses more leather than 
they can produce, and bas f orty work-people in his employ I 

*'I happened on the other man after a fashion no whit less 
étrange, but you might fînd the story tedious. He is just 
an ordinary peasant, who discovered a cheaper way of making 
the great broad-brimmed hats that are wom in this part of 
the world. He sells them in other cantons, and even sends 
them isto Switzerland and Savoy. So long as the quality 
and the low priées can be maintained, hère are two inex- 
hanstible sources of wealth for the canton, which suggested 
to my mind the idea of establishing three fairs in the year. 
The prefeety amazed at our industrial progress, lent his aid 
in obtaining the royal ordinance which authorized them, 
and last year we held our three fairs. They are known as 
far as Savoy as the Shoe Fair and the Hat Fair. 

"The head clerk of a notary in Grenoble heard of thèse 
changes. He was poor, but he is a well-educated, hard- 
working young fellow, and Mlle. Gravier was engaged to be 
married to him. He went to Paris to ask for an authorization 
to establish hîmself hère as a notary, and his request was 
granted. As he had not had to pay for his appointment, he 
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could afford to build a house in the market square of the new 
towxiy opposite the house of the justice of the peace. We 
hâve a market once a week, and a considérable amonnt of 
business is transacted in corn and cattle. 

"Next year a druggist surely ought to come among us, and 
next we want a clockraaker, a furniturc dealer, and a book- 
seller; and so, by degrees, we shall hâve ail the désirable 
luzuries of life. Who knows but that at last we shall hâve 
a number of substantial houses, and give ourselves ail the 
airs of a snmll city? Education bas made such strides that 
there bas never been any opposition made at the council- 
board when I proposed that we should restore our church 
and build a parsonage ; nor when I brought f orward a plan 
for laying out a fine open space, planted with trees, where 
the fairs could be held, and a further scheme for a survey of 
the township, so that its future streets should be wholesome, 
spacious, and wisely planned. 

"This is how we came to hâve nineteen hundred hearths 
in the place of a hundred and thirty-seven ; three thonsand 
head of cattle instead of eight hundred; and for a popula- 
îion of seven hundred, no less than two thousand persons are 
living in the township, or three thousand, if the people down 
the Valley are included. There are twelve houses belonging 
to wealthy people in the Commune, there are a hundred well- 
to-do families, and two hundred more which are thriving. 
The rest bave their own exertions to look to. Every one 
knows how to read and write, and we subscribe to seventeen 
différent newspapers. 

*^We bave poor people still among us — there are far too 
many of them, in fact; but we hâve no beggars, and there 
is work enough for ail. I hâve so many patients that my 
daily round taxes the powers of two horses. I can go any- 
where for five miles round at any hour without fear; for if 
any one was minded to fire a shot at me, his life would not 
be worth ten minutes' purchase. The undemonstrative af- 
fection of the people is my sole gain from ail thèse changée, 
except the radiant ^Qood-day, M. Benassis/ that every one 
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gives me as I pass. You will imderstand^ of course, that the 
wealth incidentally acquired through my model fanns haa 
only been a means and not an end.'^ 

*'If every one followed your example in other places^ sir, 
France would be great indeed, and might laugh ai the rest 
of Europe!" cried Oenestas enthusiastically. 

'^ut I bave kept you out hère for half an hour/' said 
Benassia; '4t is growing dark, let us go in to dinner/' 

The doctor's bouse, on the side facing the garden, consista 
of a ground floor and a single story, with a row of five Win- 
dows in each; dormer Windows also project from the tiled 
mansard-roof. The green-painted sbutters are in startiing 
contraat with the gray tones of the walls. A vine wanders 
along the whole side of the bouse, a pleasant strip of green 
like a frieze, between the two stories. A few struggling 
Bengal roses make sbif t to live as best tbey may, half drowned 
at times by the drippings from the gutterless eaves. 

As you enter the large vestibule, the salon lies to your 
right ; it contains four Windows, two of which look into the 
yard, and two into the garden. Ceiling and wainscot are 
paneled, and the walls are hung with seventeentb century 
tapestry — ^pathetic évidence that the room had been the object 
of the late owner's aspiration, and that he had lavished ail 
that he could spare upon it. The great roomy armchairs, 
covered with broeaded damask; the old-fashioned, gilded 
candle-sconces above the chimney-piece, and the window cur- 
tains with their heavy tassels, showed that the curé had been 
a wealthy man. Benassis had made some additions to this 
fumiture, which was not without a character of its own. 
He had placed two smaller tables, dccoratcd with carvcd 
wooden garlands, between the Windows on opposite sides of 
the room, and had put a clock, in a case of tortoisc shcll, in- 
laid with copper, upon the mantel-sbclf. The doctor seldom 
oecupied the salon ; its atmosphère was damp and close, like 
that of a room that is always kept shut. Memories of the 
dead curé still lingered about it; the peculiar scent of bis 
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tobacco seemed to pervade the corner by the hearth wliere he 
had been wont to sit. The two great easy-chairs were sym- 
metrically arrangea on either side of the fire, which had net 
been lighted since the time of M. Gravier's visit; the bright 
fiâmes from the pine logs lighted the room. 

^^The evenings are chilly even now," said Benassîs; "ît is 
pleasant to see a fire.'* 

Genestas was medîtating. Hc was beginning to nnderstand 
the doctor's indifférence to his every-day surroundings. 

'^It is surprising to me, sir, that you, who possess real public 
spirit, should hâve made no effort to enlighten the Govern- 
ment, after accomplishing so much." 

Benassis began to langh, but without bittemess; he said, 
rather sadly: 

'TTou mean that I should draw up some sort of mémorial 
on varions ways of civilizing France ? You are not the first 
to suggest it, sir; M. Gravier has forestalled you. Unluckily, 
Govemments cannot be enlightened, and a Government which 
regards itself as a diffuser of light is the least open to en- 
lightenment. What we hâve donc for our canton, every mayor 
ought, of course, to do for his; the magistrate should work 
for his town, the sub-prefect for his district, the prefect for 
the department, and the minister for France, each acting in 
his own sphère of interest. For the few miles of country 
road that I persuaded our people to make, another would 
Bucceed in constructing a canal or a highway; and for my 
encouragement of the peasants' trade in bats, a minister 
vrould emancipate France from the industrial yoke of the 
foreigner by encouraging the manufacture of clocks in différ- 
ent places, by helping to bring to perfection our iron and 
steel, our tools and appliances, or by bringing silk or dyer's 
woad into cultivation. 

"In commerce, ^encouragement' does not mean protection. 
A really wise policy should aim at making a country inde- 
pendent of foreign supply, but this should be effected without 
resorting to the pitiful shifts of customs duties and prohibi- 
tions. Industries must work ont their own salvation, compe- 
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tition 18 the life of trade. A protected industry goes to sleep, 
and moDopoly, like the protective tariff, kills it outright. 
The country upon which ail others dépend for their supplies 
will be the land which will promulgate free trade, for it will 
be conscious of its powcr to produce its manufactures at 
pricee lower than those of any of its competitors. France is 
in a better position to attain this end than England, for 
France alone possesses an amount of territory sufiSciently ex- 
tensive to maintain a supply of agricultural produce at prices 
that will enable the worker to live on low wages; the Ad- 
ministration shonld keep this end in view^ for therein lies 
the whole modem question. I hâve not devoted my life to 
this study, dear sir ; I f ound my work by accident, and late in 
the day. Such simple things as thèse are too slight, moreover, 
to build into a System; there is nothing wonderful about 
them, they do not lend themselves to théories ; it is their mis- 
fortune to be merely practically useful. And then work can- 
not be done quickly. The man who means to succeed in thèse 
ways must daily look to find within himself the stock of cour- 
age needed for the day, a courage in reality of the rarest kind, 
though it does not seem hard to practise, and meets with little 
récognition — the courage of the schoolmaster, who must say 
the same things over and over again. We ail honor the man 
who bas shed his blood on the battlefield, as you hâve done; 
but we ridicule this other whose life-fire is slowly consumed 
in repeating the same words to children of the same âge. 
There is no attraction for any of us in obscure well-doing. 
We know nothing of the ci vie virtue that led the great men of 
ancient times to serve their country in the lowest rank when- 
cver they did not command. Our âge is afflicted with a dis- 
eaae that makes each of us scek to rise above his fellows, and 
there are more saints than shrines among us. 

"This is how it has corne to pass. The monarchy fell, antf 
we lost Honor, Christian Virtue faded with the religion of 
our forefathers, and our own ineffectuai attempts at govem- 
ment hâve destroyed Patriotism. Idcas can never utterly 
periflh, so thèse beliefs linger on in our midst^ but they do 
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not influence the great mass of the people, and Society hit 
no support but Egoism. Every individual believes in him- 
self . For us the future means egoism ; f urther than that we 
cannot see. The great man who shall save us from the ship- 
wreck which is imminent will no doubt avail himself of in- 
dividualism when he makes a nation of us once more; but 
until this régénération comes, we bide our time in a material- 
istic and utilitarian âge. Utilitarianism — to this conclusion 
we hâve come. We are ail rated, not at our just worth, but 
according to our social importance. People will scarcely look 
at an energetic man if he is in shirt-sleeves. The Govern- 
ment itself is pervaded by this idea. A minister senda a 
paltry medal to a sailor who has saved a dozen lives at the 
risk of his own, while the deputy who sells his vote to those 
in power receives the Cross of the Légion of Honor. 

"Woe to a people made up of such men as thèse! For 
nations, like men, owe ail the strength and vitality that is in 
them to noble thoughts and aspirations, and men's feelinga 
shape their faith. But when self-interest has taken the place 
of faith, and each one of us thinks only of himself, and be- 
lieves in himself alone, how can you expect to find among 
us much of that civil courage whose very essence consista in 
self-renunciation ? The same principle underlies both mili- 
tary and civil courage, although you soldiers are called upon 
to yield your lives up once and for ail, while ours are given 
slowly drop by drop, and the battle is the same for both, 
although it takes différent forms. 

"The man who would fain civilize the lowliest spot on 
earth needs something besides wealth for the task. Knowl- 
edge is still more neeessary; and knowledge, and patriotism, 
and integrity are worthless unless they are accompanied by a 
firm détermination on his part to set his own personal inter- 
ests completely aside, and to dévote himself to a social idea. 
France, no doubt, possesses more than one well-educated man 
and more than one patriot in every commune ; but I am fully 
persuaded that not every canton can produce a man who to 
thèse valuable qualifications unités the unflagging will and 
pertinacity with which a blacksmith hammers out iron. 
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'^The Destroyer and the Bnilder are two manifestations of 
Will: the one prépares the way, and the other aecomplishes 
the work; the first appears in the guise of a spirit of evil, 
and the second seems like the spirit of good. Olory falls to 
the Destroyer, while the Bnilder is forgotten ; for evil makes 
a noise in the world that ronses little sonis to admiration, 
while good deeds are slow to make themselves heard. Self- 
love leads ns to prefer the more conspicnous part. If it 
ahould happen that any public work is undertaken without 
an interested motive, it will only be by accident, until the 
day when éducation has changed our ways of regarding things 
in France. 

'Tet suppose that this change had come to pass, and that 
«11 of us were publio-spirited citizens; in spite of our com- 
fortable lives among triyiàlities, should we not be in a fair 
«ray to become the most wearied, wearisome, and unf ortunate 
race of philistines under the sun ? 

"I am not at the helm of State, the décision of great ques- 
tions of this kind is not within my province; but, setting 
theee considérations aside, there are other difficulties in the 
way of laying down hard and f ast rules as to govemment. 
In the matter of civilization, everything is relative. Ideas 
that suit one country admirably are fatal in another — ^men's 
minda are as varions as the soils of the globe. If we hâve so 
often been ill govemed, it is because a faculty for govem- 
ment, like taste, is the outcome of a very rare and lof ty atti- 
tude of mind. The qualifications for the work are found in 
a natural bent of the soûl rather than in the possession of 
■cientific formulas. No one need fear, however, to call him- 
•elf a statesman, for his actions and motives cannot be justly 
estimated; his real judges are far away, and the results of his 
deedb are even more remote. We hâve a great respect hcre in 
France for men of ideas — a kcen intellect exerts a great at- 
traction for us ; but ideas are of little value where a resolute 
will ia the one thing needful. Administration, as a matter 
of fact, does not consist in forcing more or less wise methods 
and ideas upon the great mass of the nation, but in giving 
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to the ideaa, good or bad, that they already possess a practical 
tnm which will make them conduce to the gênerai welfare 
of the State. If old-established préjudices and customs 
bring a country into a bad way, the people will renonnce 
their errors of their own accord. Are not losses the result of 
economical errors of every kind ? And is it not, therefore, to 
eyery one's înterest to rectify them in the long nin? 

^Tjuckily I found a tabula rasa in this district. They 
hâve foUowed my advice, and the land is well cultîvated; 
but there had been no préviens errors in agriculture, and the 
aoil was good to begin with, so that it has been easy to in- 
troduce the five-ply shift, artificial grasses, and potatoes. 
My methods did not clash with people's préjudices. The 
faultily constructed plowshares in use in some parts of 
France were unknown hère, the hoe sufïîced for the little 
field work that they did. Our wheelwright extolled my 
wheeled plows because he wished to increase his own buai- 
ness, so I secured an ally in him ; but in this matter, as in 
ail others, I sought to make the good of one conduce to the 
good of ail. 

'Then I tumed my attention to another kind of produc- 
tion, that should increase the welfare rather than the wealth 
of thèse poor folk. I hâve brought nothing from without 
into this district; I hâve simply encouraged the people to 
seek beyond its limits for a market for their produce, a 
measure that could not but increase their prosperity in a 
way that they felt immediately. They had no idea of the 
fact, but they themselves were my apostles, and their works 
preached my doctrines. Something else must aiso be borne 
in mind. We are barely five leagues from Grenoble. There 
is plenty of demand in a large city for produce of ail kinds, 
but not every commune is situated at the gâtes of a city. In 
eyery similar undertaking the nature, situation, and resources 
of the country must be taken into considération, and a care- 
fui study must be made of the soil, of the people themselves, 
and of many other things ; and no one should expect to hâve 
vines grow in Normandy. So no tasks can be more varioua 
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tban tliose of govemment, and its gênerai principles must 
be few in nmnber. The law is nniform^ but not bo the land 
and the minds and cnstoms of thosê who dwell in it; and 
the administration of the law is the art of carrying it ont 
in snch a manner that no injury is done to people's inter- 
eets. Every place must be considered separately. 

^On the other side of the mountain at the foot of which 
onr deserted yillage lies, they find it impossible to use 
wheeled plows, because the soil is not deep enough. Now 
if the mayor of the commune were to take it into bis head 
to foUow in our footsteps, he would be the ruin of bis neigh- 
borfaood. I advised him to plant vineyards; they had a 
capital vintage last year in the little district, and their wine 
is exchanged for our corn. 

**Then, lastly, it must be remembered that my words car- 
ried a certain weight with the people to whom I preached, 
and that we were continually brought into close contact. I 
coied my peasants' complaints; an easy task, for a nourish- 
ing diet is, as a rule, ail that is needed to restore them to 
health and strength. Either through thrift, or through sheer 
poverty, the country people starve themselves; any illness 
among them is caused in this way, and as a rule they enjoy 
▼eiy fair health. 

'^When I first decided to dévote myself to this life of ob- 
scure renundation, I was in doubt for a long while whether to 
become a curé, a country doctor, or a justice of the peace. 
It is not without reason that people speak coUectively of the 
prieat, the lawyer, and the doctor as 'men of the black robe' 
— 6o the saying goes. The first heals the wounds of the soid, 
the second those of the purse, and the third those of the 
body. They represent the three principal éléments necessary 
to the existence of society^-conscience, property, and health. 
Ât one time the first, and at a later period the second, was 
ail-important in the State. Our predecessors on this earth 
thought, perhaps not without reason, that the priest, who 
prescribed what men should think, ought to be paramount; 
•0 the priest was king, pontiff, and judge in one, for in thoae 
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daye belief and faith were everything. AU this has been 
changea in our day ; and we must even take our epoch as we 
find it. But I, for one, believe that the progress of civiliza- 
tion and the welfare of the people dépend on thèse three 
men. They are the three powers who bring home to the 
people's minds the ways in which facts^ interests, and prin- 
ciples aflfect them. They themselves are three great results 
produced in the midst of the nation by the opération of events, 
by the ownership of property, and by the growth of ideas. 
Time goes on and brings changes to pass, property increasea 
or diminishes in men's hands, ail the varions readjustments 
hâve to be duly regulated, and in this way principles of social 
order are established. If civilization is to spread itself, and 
production is to be increased, the people must be made to 
understand the way in which the interests of the individual 
harmonize with national interests which résolve themselves 
into facts^ interests^ and principles. As thèse three profes- 
sions are bound to deal with thèse issues of human life, it 
seemed to me that they must be the most powerful civilizing 
agenciés of our time. They alone afford to a man of wealth 
the opportunity of mitigating the fate of the poor, with 
whom they daily bring him in contact. 

^The peasant is always more willing to listen to the man 
who lays down rules for saving him from bodily ills than 
to the priest who exhorts him to save his soûl. The first 
speaker can talk of this earth, the scène of the peasanfs 
laborsy while the priest is bound to talk to him of heaven, 
with which, unfortunately, the peasant nowadays concems 
himself very little indeed; I say unfortunately, because the 
doctrine of a future life is not only a consolation, but a 
means by which men may be governed. Is not religion the 
one power that sanctions social laws? We hâve but lately 
vindicated the existence of Qod. In the absence of a religion, 
the (Jovernment was driven to invent the Terror, in order 
to carry its laws into effect; but the terror was the fear 
of man, and it has passed away. 

''When a peasant is ill, when he is forced to lie on his 
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pallet, and while he îs recoveiing, he cannot help himself, 
he is forced to lîsten to logîcal leasoning, which he can un- 
derstand quite well if it is put dearly before him. Thia 
thonght made a doctor of me. Mv calculations for the peas- 
aots were made along with them. I never gave advice nnless 
I was qnite sure of the results^ and in this way compelled 
them to admit the wisdom of my views. The people reqnire 
infallibility. Infallibility was the making of Napoléon; he 
would hâve been a god if he had not filled the world with 
the sonnd of his fall at Waterloo. If Mahomet founded a 
permanent religion after eonqnering the third part of the 
globe, it was by dint of concealing his deathbed from the 
CTowd. The same rules hold good for the great conqneror 
and for the provincial mayor, and a nation or a commune is 
mnch the same sort of crowd ; indeed^ the great multitude of 
mankind is the same everywhere. 

"I hâve been exceedingly firm with those whom I hâve 
helped with money; if I had not been inflexible on this 
point, they ail would bave laughed at me. Peasants, no less 
than worldlings, end by despising the man that they can de- 
ceive. He bas been cheated? Clearly, then, he must bave 
been weak; and it is might alone that govems the world. I 
hâve never charged a penny for my professional advice, ex- 
cept to those who were evidently rich people; but I bave not 
allowed the value of my services to be overlooked at ail, and 
I always make them pay for medicine unless the patient is 
exceedingly poor. If my peasants do not pay me in money, 
they are quite aware that they are in my debt; sometimes 
they satisfy their consciences by bringing oats for my horses, 
or com, when it is cheap. But if the miller were to send 
me some eels as a retum for my advice, I should tell him 
that he is too générons for such a small matter. My polite- 
ness bears fruit. In the wintcr I shall bave some sacks of 
floup for the poor. Ah! sir, they hâve kind hearts, thèse 
people, if one does not slight them, and to-day I think more 
good and less evil of them than I did formerly.^' 

''What a deal of trouble you bave taken I" said Oenestas. 
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"Not at ail/' answered Benassis. "It was no more trouble 
to say something useful than to chatter about tiifles; and 
whether I chatted or joked, the talk always tnmed on them 
and their concerns wherever I went. They wonld not lîsten 
to me at first. I had to overcome their dislikes; I belonged 
to the middle classes — that is to say^ I was a natural enemy. 
I found the struggle amusing. An easy or an uneasy con- 
science — that is ail the différence that lies between doing 
well or iU ; the trouble is the same in either case. If sconn- 
drels wonld but behave themselves properly, they might be 
millionaires instead of being hanged. That is ail.*' 

"The dinner is growing cold, sir !" cried Jacqnotte^ în the 
doorway. 

Oenestas caught the doctor's arm. 

"I hâve only one comment to offer on what I hâve jnst 
heard/' he remarked. "I am not acquainted with any ao- 
count of the wars of Mahomet^ so that I can form no opinions 
as to bis military talents; but if you had only watched the 
Emperor's tactics during the campaign in France, you might 
well bave taken him for a god ; and if he was beaten on the 
field of Waterloo, it was because he was more than mortal, 
it was because the earth found bis weight too heavy to bear, 
and sprang from under his feet ! On every other anbject I 
entirely agrée with you, and tonnerre de Dieul whoever 
hatched you did a good day's work." 

"Come," exclaimed Benassis with a smile, 'let us «ît down 
to dinner." 

The walls of the dining-room were paneled from floor to 
ceiling, and painted gray. The furniture consisted of a few 
straw-bottomed chairs, a sideboard, some cupboards, a stove, 
and the late owner's celebrated clock; there were white cnr- 
tains in the window, and a white cloth on the table, about 
which there was no sign of luxury. The dinner service was 
of plain white earthenware; the soup, made after the tradi- 
tions of the late curé, was the most concentrated kind of 
broth that was ever set to simmer by any mortal cook. The 
doctor and his guest had scarcely finished it when a man 
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roshed into the kitcheiiy and in spite of Jaoquotte, suddenly 
invaded the dîning-room. 

'*Well, what is it?" asked the doctor. 

'^t is this, sir. The mistress^ our Mme. Yignean, has 
tumed as white as white can be, so that we are frightened 
about her/' 

"Oh, well, then/' Benassis said cheerfully, '1 must leave 
the table/' and he rose to go. 

In spite of the doetor's entreaties, Oenestas flnng down his 
table-napkin^ and swore in soldierly fashion that he would 
net finish his dinner without his host. He retumed indeed 
to the salon ; and as he warmed himself by the fire^ he thought 
over the troubles that no man may eseape^ the troubles that 
are found in every lot that it f ails to man to endure hère upon 
eartL 

Benassis soon came back, and the two future f riends sat 
down again. 

'Taboureau has just come up to speak to you/' said 
Jacquotte to her master, as she brought in the dishes that 
Bhe had kept hot for them. 

**Who can be ill at his place ?" asked the doctor. 

'^o one is ill, sir. I think f rom what he said that it is 
Bome matter of his own that he wants to ask you about; he 
18 coming back again.^' 

'TTery good. This Taboureau," Benassis went on, address- 
ing Oenestas, ^'is for me a whole philosophical treatise; take 
a good look at him when he cornes, he is sure to amuse you. 
He was a laborer, a thrifty, hard-working man, eating Uttle 
and getting through a great deal of work. As soon as the 
rogue came to hâve a few crowns of his own, his intelligence 
began to develop; he watched the progress which I had 
originated in this little district with an eye to his own profit. 
He has made quite a fortune in eight years' time, that is 
to say, a fortune for our part of the world. Very likely he 
may hâve a couple of score thousand francs by now. But if 
I were to give you a thousand guesses, you would never find 
cmt how he made the money. He is a usurer, and his scheme 
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of nsnry is so profounâly and so cleverly based npon the re- 
quirements of the whole canton, that I should merely waste 
my time if I were to take it npon myself to undeceive them 
as to the benefits which they reap, in their own opinion, from 
their dealings with Tabourean. When this devil of a fellow 
saw every one cultivating his own plot of ground, he hurried 
abont buying grain so as to snpply the poor with the reqnisite 
eeed. Hère, as everywhere else, the peasants and even some 
of the f armers had no ready money with which to pay for 
seed. To some, Master Tabourean would lend a sack of 
barley, for which he was to receive a sack of rye at harvest 
time, and to others a measure of wheat for a sack of flonr. 
Ât the présent day the man bas extended this cnrious business 
of his ail over the department; and nnless something hap- 
pens to prevent him, he will go on and very likely make a 
million. Well, my dear sir, Tabourean the laborer, an oblig- 
ing, hard-working, good-natured fellow, used to lend a help- 
ing hand to any one who asked him; but as his gains hâve 
increased Monsieur Tabourean has become litigious, arrogant, 
. and somewhat given to sharp practice. The more money he 
makes, the worse he grows. The moment that the peasant 
forsakes his life of toil pure and simple for the leisured ex- 
istence of the landowning classes, he becomes intolérable. 
There is a certain kind of character, partly virtuous, partly 
vicions, half-educated, half-ignorant, which will always be 
the despair of govemments. You will see an example of ît 
in Tabourean. He looks simple, and even doltish; but when 
his interests are in question, he is certainly profoundly 
clever/' 
A heavy footstep announced the approach of the grain 

lender. 

"Come in, Tabourean !" cried Benassis. 

Thus forewamed by the doctor, the commandant scm- 
tinized the peasant in the doorway. Tabourean was decidedly 
thin, and stooped a little. He had a bulging forehead, cov- 
ered with wrinkles, and a cavernous face, in which two small 
gray eyes with a dark spot in either of them seemed to be 
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pierad rather than set. The lines of the miser's month were 
do6e and firm, and his narrow chin tumed up to meet an 
ezaggeratedly hooked nose. His hair was tuming gray al- 
ready^ and deep furrows which converged above the piomi- 
nent cheek-bones spoke of the wily shrewdness of a horse- 
dealer and of a life spent in jonmeying about. He wore a 
bine coat in fairly clean condition, the square side-pocket 
flaps stnck ont above his hips^ and the skirts of the coats 
hong loose in front, so that a white-flowered waistcoat was 
visible. There he stood firmly planted on both feet, leaning 
npon a thick stick with a knob at the end of it. A little 
«paniel had foUowed the grain-dealer, in spite of Jacquotte's 
^orts, and was cronching beside him. 

^ell, what is it?'' Benassis asked as he tnmed to this 
being. 

Tabonrean gave a suspicions glance at the stranger seated 
tt the doctor's table, and said : 

^t is not a case of illness, 3f . le Maire, but you under* 
rtand how to doctor the ailments of the purse just as well as 
those of the body. We hâve had a little difficulty with a man 
over at Saint-Laurent, and I hâve corne to ask your advioe 
tbout it/' 

"Why not see the justice of the peace or his clerk ?" 

''Oh, because you are so much cleverer, sir, and I shall feel 
moie sure about my case if I can hâve your countenance." 

''My good Taboureau, I am willing to give médical advice 
to the poor without charging for it ; but I cannot look into 
the lawsuits of a man who is as wealthy as you are for 
nothing. It costs a good deal to acquire that kind of knowl- 
edge," 

Taboureau began to twist his hat about. 

'^f you want my advice, in order to save the hard coin you 
would hâve to pay to the lawyer folk over in Grenoble, you 
must send a bag of rye to the widow Martin, the woinan who 
is bringing up the charity children." 

"Damef I will do it with ail my heart, sir, if you think 
it neoessary. Can I talk about this business of mine without 

5 
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tronbling the gentleman there?" he added, with a look at 
Genestas. 

The doctor nodded, bo Taboureau went on. 

'^ell, then, air^ two months ago a man from Saint-Lan* 
rent came over hère to find me. taboureau/ said he to xne^ 
'coTild you sell me a hundred and thirty-seven measares of 
baJrley ?' 'Why net ?' say I, 'that is my trade. Do you want 
it immediately ?' 'No/ he says, 1 want it for the beginning 
of spring, in March.* So far, so good. Well, we drive our 
bargain, and we drink a glass, and we agrée that he is to pay 
me the price that barley fetched at Grenoble last market day, 
and I am to deliver it in March. I am to warehonse it at 
owner's risk, and no allowance for shrinkage of course. But 
barley goes up and up, my dear sir; the barley rises like 
boiling milk. Then I am hard up for money, and I sell my 
barley. Quite natural, sir, was it not?*' 

"No," said Benassis, ''the barley had passed out of your 
possession, you were only warehousing it. And suppose 
the barley had gone down in value, would you not hâve com- 
pelled your buyer to take it at the priée you agreed upon?'* 

''But very likely he would not hâve paid me, sir. One 
must look out for oneself ! The seller ought to make a profit 
when the chance cornes in his way ; and, af ter ail, the goods 
are not yours until you hâve paid for them. That is so. 
Monsieur l'Officier, is it not ? For you can see that the gentle- 
man has been in the army/* 

"Taboureau," Benassis said stemly, "ill luck will oome 
to you. Sooner or later God punishes ill deeds. How can 
you, knowing as much as you do, a capable man moreover, 
and a man who conducts his business honorably, set examples 
of dishonesty to the canton ? If you allow such proceedings 
as this to be taken against you, how can you expect that the 
poor will remain honest people and will not rob you? Your 
laborers will cheat you out of part of their working hours, 
and every one hère will be demoralized. You are in the 
wrong. Your barley was as good as delivered. If the man 
from Saint-Laurent had fetched it himself, you would x^t 
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bâTe gone there to take it away from him; you hâve sold 
something that waa no longer yours to eell^ for your barley 
bad already been turned info money which was to be paid 
down at the stipulated time. But go on/* 

Genestas gave the doctor a significant glanée^ to call hia 
attention to Taboureau's impassive countenance. Not a 
muscle had stirred in the usurer's face duiing this reprimand; 
there was no flush on his forehead, and no sign of émotion 
in his little eyes. 

'^ell, sir, I am called npon to supply the barley at last 
winter'B priœ. Now / consider that I am not bound to do 



90/' 



**Look hère, Tabonrean, deliver that barley and be very 
qnick about ît, or make up your mind to be respected by no- 
body in future. Even if you gained the day in a case like 
this, you would be looked upon as an unscrupulous man who 
does not keep to his word, and is not bound by promises, or 
by honor, or " 

''60 on, there is nothing to be af raid of ; tell me that I am 
a scamp, a scoundrel, a thief outright. You can say things 
like that in business without insulting anybody, M. le Maire. 
Tis each for himself in business, you know/^ 

*TV^ell, then, why deliberately put yourself in a position in 
which you deserve to be called by such names V^ 

**But if the law is on my side, sir?'* 

"But the law will certainly not be on your side/* 

*'Are you quite sure about it, sir? Certain sure? For you 
aee it is an important matter/' 

**Certainly I am. Quite sure. If I were not at dinner, I 
vould haye down the code, and you should see for yourself. 
If the case cornes on, you will lose it, and you will never set 
foot in my house again, for I do not wish to receive peoplo 
vhom I do not respect. Do you understand? You will lo6« 
your case." 

''Oh ! no, not at ail, I shall not lose it, sir/' said Tabourean. 
Ton see, sir, it is this way; it is the man from Saint-Lau* 
rent who owes me the barley; I bought it of him, and now he 
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refuses to deliver it. I jnst wanted to make qnite certain 
that I should gain my case before going to any ezpense ai 
the court about it/* 

Genestas and the doctor exchanged glances ; each concealed 
his amazement at the ingénions device by which the man 
had sought to learn the truth about this point of law. 

''Very well, Taboureau, your man îs a swindler; you should 
not make bargains with such people.'* 

'^Ah ! sir^ they understand business, those people da*^ 

''Good-bye, Taboureau/' 

'TTour servant, gentlemen." 

'*Well, now," remarked Benassis, when the usurer had 
gone, "iÎE that fellow were in Paris, do you not think that he 
would be a millionaire before very long ?" 

After dinner, the doctor and his visiter went back to the 
salon, and ail the rest of the evening until bedtime they 
talked about war and politics ; Genestas evincing a most vio- 
lent dislike of the English in the course of conversation. 

^'May I know whom I hâve the honor of entertaining as a 
guest ?" asked the doctor. 

"My name is Pierre Bluteau," answered Genestas; '*I am a 
captain stationed at Grenoble." 

*^ery well, sir. Do you care to adopt M. Gravier's plan? 
In the moming after breakfast he liked to go on my rounds 
with me. I am not at ail sure that you will find anything 
to interest you in the things that occupy me — they are so very 
commonplace. For, after ail, you own no land about hère, 
nor are you the mayor of the place, and you will see noth- 
ing in the canton that you cannot see elsewhere; one 
thatched cottage is just like another. Still you will be in the 
open air, and you will hâve something to take you ont of 
doors." 

^'No proposai could give me more pleasure. I did not 
venture to make it myself, lest I should thrust myself upon 
you." 

Commandant Genestas (who shall keep his own name in 
spite of the fictitious appellation which he had thought fit to 
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give himself ) foUowed his host to a room on the first floor 
above the salon. 

'That is right," said BenaBsis, "Jacquotte has lighted a fixe 
for jon. If you want anytbing, there is a bell-pnll close to 
the head of the bed/' 

^ am not likely to want anything, however small^ it seems 
to me,*' ezclaimed Qenestas. "There is even a boot-jack. 
Only an old trooper knows what a boot-jack is worth ! There 
are times, when one is ont on a campaign, sir, when one is 
ready to bum down a bouse to corne by a knave of a boot- 
jack. After a few marches, one on the top of another, or 
âbove ail, after an engagement, there are times when a swollen 
foot and the soaked leather will not part company, pull as 
JOQ will ; I bave had to lie down in my boots more than once. 
One can put up with the annoyance so long as one is by one- 
aclf." 

The commandantes wink gave a kind of profound slyness 
to his last utterance; then he began to make a survey. Not 
without surprise, he saw that the room was neatly kept, com- 
fortable, and almost luxurious. 

''What splendor!" was his comment. "Your own room 
must be something wonderful.'' 

''Corne and see," said the doctor; "I am your neighbor» 
there is nothing but the staircase between us/' 

Geneatas was again surprised when he entered the doctores 
room^ a bare-looking apartment with no adomment on the 
walls save an old-fashioned wall-paper of a yellowish tint 
with a pattem of brown roses over it ; the color had gone in 
patches hère and there. There was a roughly painted iron 
bedstead, two gray cotton curtains were suspended from a 
wooden bracket above it, and a threadbare strip of carpet lay 
at the foot ; it was like a bed in a hospital. By the bed-head 
Ptood a rickety cupboard on four feet with a door that con- 
tinnally rattled with a sound like castanets. Three chairs 
and a couple of straw-bottomed armchairs stood about the 
loom, and on a low chest of drawers in walnut wood stood 
a btiiii, and a ewer of obsolète pattem with a lid, which waa 
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kept in place by a leaden rim round the top of the TesseL 
This completed the liât of the fumiture. 

The grate was empty. AU the apparatns required for shav- 
ing lay about in front of an old mirror snspended aboyé tbe 
painted stone chimney-pieee by a bit of string. The floor was 
clean and carefully swept, but it was wom and splintered in 
varions places^ and there were hollows in it hère and there. 
Qray cotton curtains bordered with a green fringe adomed 
the two Windows. The sempulous cleanliness maîntained by 
Jacquotte gave a certain air of distinction to this picture of 
simplicity, but everything in it, down to the round table lit- 
tered with stray papers, and the very pens on the writing- 
desk, gave the idea of an almost monastic life — a life so 
whoUy filled with thought and feeling of a wider kind that 
outward snrroundings had come to be matters of no moment. 
An open door allowed the commandant to see a smaller room, 
which doubtless the doctor seldom occupied. It was scarcely 
kept in the same condition as the ad joining apartment ; a f ew 
dusty books lay strewn about over the no less dnsty shelves, 
and from the rows of labeled bottles it was easy to gaess 
that the place was devoted rather to the dispensing of dmgB 
than to scientiôc studies. 

*TVTiy this différence between your room and mine, you 
will ask ?" said Benassis. 'Tjisten a moment. I hâve always 
blushed for those who put their guests in the attics, who fur- 
nish them with mirrors that distort everything to snch a de- 
gree that any one beholding himself might think that he was 
smaller or larger than nature made him, or suffering from 
an apoplectic stroke or some other bad complaint. Ought 
we not to do our utmost to make a room as pleasant as pos- 
sible during the time that our friend can be with us? Hos- 
pitality, to my thinking, is a virtue, a pleasure, and a luxury ; 
but in whatever light it is considered, nay, even if you regard 
it as a spéculation, ought not our guest or our friend to be 
made much of ? Ought not every refinement of luxury to be 
reserved for him ? 

"So the best fumiture is put into your room^ where a thick 
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cupet is laid down; there are hangings on the walls, and a 
dock and wax candies ; and for you Jacqiiotte will do her beat, 
she has no doubt bronght a night-light^ and a pair of new 
slippers and some milk^ and her warming-pan too for jour 
benefit. I hope that you will find that luxnrions armchair 
the moet comfortable seat you hâve ever sat in, it was a dis- 
coveiy of the late curées ; I do not know where he f ound it, 
bot it is a fact that if you wish to meet with the perfection 
of comfort, beauty, or convenience, you muet ssk counsel of 
the Church. Well, I hope that you will find everything in 
TOUT room to your liking. You will find some good razors 
and excellent soap, and ail the trifling détails that make one's 
own home ao pleasant. And if my views on the subject of 
hoepitality should not at once explain the différence between 
your room and mine, to-morrow, M. Bluteau, you will arrive 
at a wonderfully clear compréhension of the bareness of my 
room and the untidy condition of my study, when you see 
ail the continuai comings and goings hère. Mine is not an 
indoor life, to begin with. I am almost always out of the 
bouse, and if I stay at home, peasants come in at every mo- 
ment to speak to me. My body and soûl and house are ail 
theirs. Why should I worry about social conventions in thèse 
natters, or trouble myself over the damage unintentionally 
done to floors and fumiture by thèse worthy folk? Such 
things cannot be helped. Luxury properly belongs to the 
boudoir and the guest-chamber, to great houses and châteaux. 
In short, as I scarcely do more than sleep hère, what do I 
want with the superfluities of wealth? You do not Hiow, 
moreover, how little I care for anything in this world.'* 

They wished each other a friendly good-night with a /arm 
shake of the hand, and went to bed. But before th^ com- 
mandant slept, he came to more than one conclueioi 98 to 
the man who hour by hour grew greater in his eye^. 
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A dootob's BOUND 

The first thing nezt moming Genestas went to the stable,^ 
drawn thither by the affection that every man feels for the 
horse that he rides. NicoUe's method of rabbing down the 
animal was quite satisfactory. 

'TTp already^ Commandant Bluteau?" cried Benassis, as 
he came npon bis gnest. '^Yon hear the drum beat in the 
moming wherever you go, even in the country ! Yon are a 
regnlar soldier I*' 

"Are you ail right?" replied Oenestas, holding ont his 
hand with a friendly gesture. 

"I am never really ail right/' answered BenassiSy half 
merrily, half sadly. 

'TDid you sleep well, sir?" inquired Jacquotte. 

"Faith, yes, my beauty ; the bed as you made it was fit for 
a queen/' 

Jacquotte's face beamed as she followed her master and his 
guest, and when she had seen them seat thernselves at table, 
she remarked to Nicolle : 

"He is not a bad sort, after ail, that officer gentleman." 

^T. am sure he is not, he bas given me two francs already/' 

"We wîll begin to-day by callîng at two places where there 
hâve been deaths," Benassis said to his visiter as they left 
the dining-room. "Although doctors seldom deign to con- 
front their supposed victims, I will take you round to the two 
bouses, where you will be able to make some interesting ob- 
servations of human nature ; and the scènes to which you will 
be a witness wiU show you that in the expression of their 
feelings our folk among the hills differ greatly from the 
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dwéUei8 in the lowlands. Up among the moimtain peaks in 
our canton ihey cling to customs that bear the impresa of 
an older time, and that vaguely recall acenes in the Bible. 
Xatnre haa traced ont a line over our mountain ranges; the 
whole appearance of the country is différent on either aide 
of it. You find strength of character np above, flexibility 
and qnicknesa of perception below; they hâve larger ways 
of regarding things among the hills, while the bent of the 
lowlands ia always towards the material interests of existence. 
I haye never seen a différence so strongly marked, nnless it 
haa been in the Val d'A jou, where the northem side is peopled 
by a tribe of idiots, and the southem by an intelligent race. 
There is nothing but a stream in the yalley bottom to sepa- 
rate thèse two populations, which are ntterly dissimilar in 
every respect, as différent in face and stature as in manners, 
costoms, and occupation. Â fact of this kind should compel 
thoee who goyem a country to make yery extensive studiea of 
local différences before passing laws that are to affect the 
great maaa of the people. But the horses are ready, let us 
startr 

In a short time the two horsemen reached a house in a 
part of the township that was overlooked by the mountains 
of the Grande Chartreuse. Before the door of the dwelling, 
which waa fairly clean and tidy, they saw a coffin, set upon 
two chairs, and coyered with a black pall. Four tall candies 
stood about it, and on a stool near by there was a shallow 
brasB dish full of holy water, in which a branch of green box- 
wood was steeping. Eyery passer-by went into the yard, knelt 
by the side of the dead, said a Pater nosier, and sprinkled a 
few drops of holy water on the hier. Aboyé the black cloth 
that coyered the coffin rose the green sprays of a jessamine 
that grew beside the doorway, and a twisted vine shoot, al- 
ready in leaf, oyerran the lintel. Even the saddest cérémonies 
demand that things shall appear to the best advantage, and 
in obédience to this yaguely-felt requirement a young gir! 
had been sweeping the front of the house. The dead man'a 
ddeat son^ a young peasant about twenty-two yeara of âge. 
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stood motionless, leaning against tbe door-poet. The tean 
in his eyes came and went withont falling, or peifaapa he 
f urtively brusbed tbem away. Benassis and Qenefftaa saw |dl 
tbe détails of tbis scène as tbey stood beyond tbe low wall; 
tbey fastened tbeir borses to one of tbe row of poplar trees 
tbat grew along it, and entered tbe yard just as tbe widow 
came ont of tbe byre. Â woman carrying a jug of milk was 
witb ber, and spoke. 

^Try to bear up bravely, my poor Pelletier/' sbe said. 

''Ab! my dear, after twenty-five years of life togeiher, it 
îs very bard to lose your man," and ber eyes brimmed over 
witb tears. ''Will you pay tbe two sousf* sbe added, after a 
moment^ as sbe beld ont ber band to ber neigbbor. 

'Tbere, now! I bad forgotten about it," said tbe otber 
woman, giving ber tbe coin. '^Come, neigbbor, don't take on 
BO. Ab ! tbere is M. Benassis !" 

'*WeIl, poor motber, bow are yon going on? A little bet- 
ter?" asked tbe doctor. 

''Dame!*' sbe said, as tbe tears fell fast, "we mnst go on, 
ail tbe same, tbat is certain. I tell myself tbat my man is 
ont of pain now. He suffered so terribly ! But come inside, 
sir. Jacques, set some chairs for thèse gentlemen. Come, 
stir yourself a bit. Lord bless you ! if you were to stop tbere 
for a century, it would not bring your poor father back again. 
And now, you will bave to do tbe work of two." 

"No, no, good woman, leave your son alone, we will not ait 
down. You Hâve a boy there who will take care of you, and 
who is quite fit to take his father's place." 

"Go and change your clotbes, Jacques," cried tbe widow; 
*'you will be wanted directly." 

"Well, good-bye, motber," said Benassis. 

'TTour servant, gentlemen." 

^^ere, you see, death is looked upon as an event for wbich 
every one is prepared," said tbe doctor; "it brings no inter- 
ruption to tbe course of family life, and tbey will not even 
wear mouming of any kind. No one cares to be at tbe ex- 
pense of it; tbey are ail either too poor or too paraimonion^ 
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in fhe Tillagee hereabouts^ so that mouming is nnknowii in 
coTintiy districts. Yet the custom of wearing mouming is 
aomething better than a law or a nsage^ it is an institution 
somewhat akin to ail moral obligations. But in spite of our 
endeaTorSy neither M. Janvier nor I haye succeeded in mak- 
ing our peasants understand the great importance of public 
démonstrations of feeling for the maintenance of social order. 
Thèse good folk^ who hâve only just begun to think and act 
for themselTes, are slow as yet to grasp the changed condi- 
tions which should attach them to thèse théories. They haye 
only reached those ideas which conduce to economy and to 
physical welfare; in the future, if some one else carries on 
this work of mine, they will come to understand the principles 
that serve to uphold and préserve public order and justice. 
As a matter of fact, it is not sufficient to be an honest man, 
you mnat appear to be honest in the eyes of others. Society 
does not live by moral ideas alone ; its existence dépends upon 
actions in harmony with those ideas. 

^n most country communes, out of a hundred families 
deprived by death of their head, there are only a few indi- 
Tiduals capable of feeling more keenly than the others, who 
will remember the death for very long; in a year's time the 
rest will hâve forgotten ail about it. Is not this forgetful- 
ness a sore evil ? A religion is the very heart of a nation ; 
it expresses their feelings and their thoughts, and exalts 
them by giving them an object; but unless outward and 
visible honor is paid to a Ood, religion cannot exist ; and, as 
a conséquence, human ordinances lose ail their force. If the 
conscience belongs to Ood and to Him only, the body is 
amenable to social law. Is it not, therefore, a first step to- 
wards atheism to efface every sign of pious sorrow in this way, 
to neglect to impress on children who are not yet old enough to 
reflect, and on ail other people who stand in need of example, 
the necessity of obédience to human law, by openly manifested 
résignation to the will of Providence, who chastens and con- 
soles, who bestows and takes away worldly wealth? I con- 
fess thaty after passing through a period of sneering in- 
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credulîty, I hâve corne during my life hère to recognize flie 
value of the rites of religion and of religions observances in 
the family, and to discem the importance of household cns- 
toms and domestic festivals. The family will always be the 
basis of hnman society. Law and anthority are first felt 
there; there, at any rate, the habit of obédience should be 
leamed. Viewed in the light of ail their conséquences, the 
spirit of the family and patemal authority are two éléments 
but little developed as yet in our new législative System. Yet 
in the family, the commune, the départaient, lies the whole 
of our country. The laws ought therefore to be based on 
thèse three great divisions. 

"In my opinion, marriages, the birth of infants, and the 
deaths of heads of households cannot be surrounded with too 
much circumstance. The secret of the strength of Catholi- 
cism, and of the deep root that it has taken in the ordinary 
life of man, lies precisely in this — that it steps in to invest 
every important event in his existence with a pomp ïi^ai is 
60 naïvely touching, and so grand, whenever the priest rises 
to the height of his mission and brings his office into harmony 
with the sublimity of Christian doctrine. 

''Once I looked upon the Catholic religion as a cleverly ex- 
ploited mass of préjudices and superstitions, which an intelli- 
gent civilization ought to deal with according to its desserts. 
Hère I hâve discovered its political necessity and its useful- 
ness as a moral agent ; hère, moreover, I hâve come to nnder- 
stand its power, through a knowledge of the actaal thing 
which the word expresses. Religion means a bond or tie, 
and certainly a cuit — or, in other words, the outward and 
visible form of religion is the only force that can bind the 
varions éléments of society together and mould them into a 
permanent form. Lastly, it was also hère that I hâve felt 
the soothing influence that religion sheds over the wounds 
of humanity, and (without going further into the subject) 
I hâve seen how admirably it is suited to the fervid tempéra- 
ments of southem races. 

'Ijet us take the road up the hillside," said the doctor, in- 
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teimpting himself ; 'Ve must reach the plateau np there. 
Thence we shall look down upon both valleys, and you will 
eee a magnificent view. The plateau lies tbree thousand feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean ; we shall see over Savoy 
and Dauphiné, and the mountain ranges of the Lyonnais and 
Bhone. We shall be in another commune, a hill commune, 
and on a farm belonging to M. Gravier you will see the kind 
of scène of which I bave spoken. There the great events of 
life are invested with a solemnity which cornes up to my ideas. 
Ifouming for the dead is vîgorously prescrîbed. Poor peo- 
ple will beg in order to purchase black clothing, and no one 
refuses to give in such a case. There are few days in which 
the widow does not mention her loss; she always speaks of 
it with tears, and her grief is as deep after ten days of sor- 
Tow as on the moming after her bereavement. Manners are 
patriarehal: the father's authority is unlimited, bis word is 
law. He takes bis meals sitting by himself at the head of 
the table; bis wife and children wait upon him, and those 
about him never address him without using certain respectf ul 
forma of speech, while every one remains standing and un- 
covered in his présence. Men brought up in tbis atmosphère 
are consdous of their dignity; to my way of thinking, it is 
a noble éducation to be brought up among thèse customs. 
And, for the most part, they are upright, thrifty, and hard- 
working people in tbis commune. The father of every family, 
when he is old and past work, divides his property equally 
tmong his children, and they support him ; that is the usual 
way hère. An old man of ninety, in the last century, who had 
divided everything he had among his four children, went to 
Uve with each one in tum for tbree months in the year. As 
he left the oldest to go to the home of a younger brother, 
one of his friends asked him, ^ell, are you satisfied with the 
arrangement?' Taith! yes/ the old man answered; *they 
bave treated me as if I had been their own child.' That an- 
ewer of bis seemed so remarkable to an officer then stationed 
tt Grenoble, that he repeated it in more than one Parisian 
salon. That officer was the celebrated moralist Yauvenargaes^ 
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and in this way the beautiful saying came to the knowledge 
of another writer named Chamfort. Âh I still more forcible 
phrases are of ten struck oui among us, bnt they lack a his- 
torian worthy of them." 

^T. hâve corne across Moravians and Lollards in Bohemia 
and Hungary," said Oenestas. "They are a kind of people 
eomething like yonr monntaineers, good folk who endure the 
sufferings of war with angelic patience." 

"Men living under simple and natural conditions are 
bound to be almost alike in ail countries. Sîncerity of life 
takes but one form. It is true that a countiy life often ex- 
tinguishes thought of a wider kind ; but evil propensities are 
weakened and good qualities are developed by it. In fact> 
the fewer the numbers of the human beings coUected together 
in a place, the less crime, evil thinking, and gênerai bad be« 
havior will be found in it. A pure atmosphère counts for a 
good deal in purity of morals." 

The two horsemen, who had been climbing the stony road 
at a f oot pace, now reached the level space of which Benassis 
had spoken. It is a strip of land lying round about the base 
of a lofty mountain peak, a bare surface of rock with no 
growth of any kind upon it ; deep clef ts are riven in its sheer 
inaccessible sides. The gray crest of the summit towers aboYe 
the ledge of fertile soil which lies around it, a domain some- 
times narrower, sometimes wider, and altogether about a 
hundred acres in extent. Hère, through a yast break in the 
Une of the hills to the south, the eye sees French Maurienne, 
Dauphiné, the crags of Savoy, and the far-off mountains of 
the Lyonnais. Genestas was gazing from this point, over a 
land that lay far and wide in the spring sunlight, when there 
arose the sound of a wailing cry. 

'Tiet us go on," said Benassis; "the wail for the dead bas 
begun, that is the name they give to this part of the funeral 
rites.'' 

On the western slope of the mountain peak, the command* 
ant saw the buildings belonging to a farm of some size. The 
whole place formed a perfect square. The gateway conaisted 
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of A granité arch, impressiTe in its soliditj, which added to 
tbe old-world appearance of the buildings with the ancient 
trees that stood abont them, and the growth of plant life on 
the roofs. The house itself lay at the farther end of the 
yard Bams, sheepfolds, stables, cowsheds, and other bnild- 
isgs lay on either side, and in the midst was the great pool 
where the nuinnre had been laid to rot. On a thriving farm, 
snch a yard as this is nsually fuU of life and moyement, but 
to-day it was silent and deserted. The poultry were shut up, 
the cattle were ail in the byres, there was scarcely a sound of 
animal life. Both stables and cowsheds had been carefully 
locked, and a clean path to the house had been swept across 
the yard. The perfect neatness which reigned in a place 
where eyerything as a rule was in disorder, the absence of 
stirring life, the stillness in so noisy a spot, the calm serenity 
of the hills, the deep shadow cast by the towering peak — 
ererything combined to make a strong impression on the 
mind. 

Genestas was accustomed to painful scènes, yet he could not 
help shuddering as he saw a dozen men and women standing 
weeping outside the door of the great hall. "The master is 
deadr they wailed; the unison of voices gave appalling effect 
to the woids which they repeated twice during the time re- 
quired to cross the space between the gateway and the farm- 
honse door. To this wailing lament succeeded moans from 
within the house ; the sound of a woman's voice came through 
the caaements. 

^ dare not intrude upon such grief as this," said Genestas 
to Benassis. 

^I always go to visit a bereaved family,'' the doctor an- 
swered, ''either to certify the death, 6r to see that no mis- 
cfaanœ caused by grief bas befaUen the living. You need 
not hesitate to come with me. The scène is impressive, and 
there will be such a great many people that no one will no- 
tice your présence." 

As Genestas followed the doctor, he found, in fact, that the 
fiift room was fuU of relations of the dead. They passed 
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through the crowd and stationed themselves at the door of a 
bedroom that opened out of the great hall which served the 
whole family for a kitchen and a sitting-room ; the whole 
colony, it should rather be called, for the great length of the 
table showed that some forty people lived in the house. 
Benassis' arrivai intemipted the discourse of a tall, simply- 
dressed woman, with thin looks of haîr^ who held the dead 
man's hand in hers in a way that spoke eloquently. 

The dead master of the house had been airayed in his best 
clothes, and now lay stretched out cold and stiff upon the 
bed. They had drawn the curtains aside; the thought of 
heaven seemed to brood over the quiet face and the white 
hair — it was like the closing scène of a drama. On either 
side of the bed stood the children and the nearest relations 
of the husband and wife. Thèse last stood in a Une on 
either side; the wife's kin upon the left, and those of her 
husband on the right. Both men and women were kneeling 
in prayer, and almost ail of them were in tears. Tall candies 
stood about the bed. The curé of the parish and his assist- 
ants had taken their places in the middle of the room^ beside 
the bier. There was something tragical about the scène, with 
the head of the family lying bef ore the coflBn, which was wait- 
ing to be closed down upon him for ever. 

"Ah!" cried the widow, tuming as she saw Benassie, *'if 
the skill of the best of men could not save you, my dear lord, 
it was because it was ordained in heaven that you should pré- 
cède me to the tomb ! Yes, this hand of yours, that used to 
press mine so kindly, is cold ! I hâve lost my dear helpmate 
for ever, and our household has lost its beloved head, îor 
truly you were the guide of us ail 1 Alas ! there is not one of 
those who are weeping with me who has not known ail the 
worth of your nature, and fclt the light of your soûl, but I 
alone knew ail the patience and the kindness of your hcart. 
Oh ! my husband, my husband ! must I bid you farewell for 
ever? Farewell to you, our stay and support! Farewell to 
you, my dear master! And we, your children, — for to each 
of us you gave the same fatherly love, — ^all we, your children, 
hâve lost our f ather T 
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The widow flung herself upon the dead body and clasped it 
in a tight embrace, aa if her kisses and the tears with which 
Bhe oovered it could give it warmth again; during the panse, 
eame the wail of the servants : 

"The master is deadr 

*Tes/* the widow went on, 'Tie is dead ! Onr beloTed who 

gave ns our bread, who sowed and reaped for us, who watched 

over onr happiness, who guided us through life, who ruied 

80 kindly among us. Now, I may speak in his praise, and say 

that he never caused me the slightest sorrow; he was good 

and stxong and patient. Even while we were torturing him 

for the sake of his health^ so precious to us, liet it be, chil- 

dien, it is ail no use/ the dear lamb said, just in the same 

tone of Yoice with which he had said, 'Eveiything is ail right, 

friends,' only a few days before. Ah! grand Dieu! a few 

days ago! A few days hâve been enough to take away the 

gladness f rom our house and to darken our lives, to close the 

eyea of the best, most upright, most réveil of men. No 

one could plow as he could. Night or day he would go 

about oTer the mountains, he feared nothing, and when be 

came back he had always a smile for his wife and chiidren. 

Ah ! he was our best beloved ! It was duU hère by the fire- 

side when he was away, and our f ood lost ail its relish. Oh I 

how will it be now, when our guardian angel wiU be laid 

Hway under the earth, and we shall never see him any more? 

Never any more, dear kinsfolk and f riends ; never any more, 

my chiidren ! Yes, my chiidren hâve lost their kind f ather, 

our relations and f riends bave lost their good kinsman and 

their trusty friend, the household has lost its master, and I 

bave lost ever}'thing !" 

She took the hand of the dead again, and knelt, so that 
>he might press her face close to his as she kissed it. The 
servants' cry, "The master is dead!" was again repeated three 
times. 

Just then the eldest son came to his mother to say, ''The 
people from Saint-Laurent bave just come, mother; we want 

lome wine for them." 
6 
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*Tske the keys/' she said in a low tone, and in a différent 
Toice from tbat in which she bad just expreseed her grief; 
*^ou are the master o£ the house, my son; eee that they re- 
oeive the welcome that your father would hâve given them; 
do not let them find any change.'' 

'Tjet me hâve one more long look," she went on. ^nt, 
alas I my good husband, yon do not feel my présence now^ I 
cannot bring back warmth to you ! I only wish tbat I could 
comfort you still, could let you know that so long as I live 
you will dwell in the beart that you made glad, could tell 
you that I shall be happy in the memory of my bappiness — 
that the dear thought of you will live on in this room. Yes, 
so long as God spares me^ this room shall be fiUed with 
memories of you. Hear my vow, dear husband I Your couch 
shall always remain as it is now. I will sleep in it no more, 
since you are dead; benceforward, while I live, it shall be 
cold and empty. With you, I bave lost ail that makes a 
woman: her master, husband, father, friend, companion, and 
helpmate : I bave lost ail !" 

"The master is dead!'* the servants wailed. Others raised 
the cry, and the lament became gênerai. The widow took 
a pair of scissors that hung at her waîst, eut off her hair, and 
laid the locks in her husband's hand. Deep silence fell on 
them ail. 

'That act means that she will not marry again," said 
Benassis; ''this détermination was expected by many of the 
relatives." 

"Take it, dear lord!" she said; her émotion brought a 
tremor to her voice that went to the bearts of nU wbo heard 
her. "I bave swom to be f aithf ul ; I give this pledge to you 
to keep in the grave. We shall thus be united for ever, and 
through love of your children I will live on among the family 
in whom you used to feel yourself young again. Oh ! that 
you could hear me, my husband I the pride and joy of my 
beart 1 Oh ! that you could know that ail my power to live, 
now you are dead, will yet come from you; for I shall live 
to carry out your sacred wishes and to honor your memory/* 
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BeoassiB pressed Genestas' hand as an invitation to foUow 
him, and thej went ont. By this time the first room was 
fnll of people who had come from another mountain com- 
xnime; ail of them waited in méditative silence, as if the sor- 
row and grief tbat brooded over the house had aiready taken 
posaeaaion of them. As Benassis and the commandant crossed 
the threshold, they overheard a few words that passed be- 
tween one of the newcomers and the eldest son of the late 
owner. 

"Then when did he die?" 

"Oh !'* exclaimed the eldest son, a man of five-and-tventy 
years of âge, ''I did not see him die. He asked for me, and 
I was not there!" His voice was broken with sobs, but he 
went on : ''He said to me the night before, Ton must go over 
to the town, my boy, and pay our taxes ; my f uneral will put 
that ont of your minds, and we shall be behindhand, a thing 
that haa never happened before.' It seemed the best thing 
to do, 80 I went; and while I was gone, he died, and I never 
reœived his last embrace. I bave always been at his side, 
but he did not see me near him at the last in my place where 
I had always been/' 

'TAe master is deadr 

^Alas ! he is dead, and I was not there to receive his last 
words and his latest sigh. And what did the taxes matter? 
Would it not bave been better to lose ail our money than 
to leave home just then ? Could ail that we bave make up to 
me for the loss of his last farewell. No. Mon Dieu! If 
ffour father falls 111, Jean, do not go away and leave him, or 
you will lay up a lifelong regret for yourself.*' 

'liy friend," said Genestas, ''I bave seen thousands of men 
die on the battlefield ; death did not wait to let their chiidren 
bid them farewell ; take comfort, you are not the only one." 

''But a father who was such a good man !" he replied, burst* 
ing into fresh tears. 

Benassis took Genestas in the direction of the f arm build- 

iogB. 
'The fanerai oration will only cease when the body haa 
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been laid in its coffin," Eoid the doctor, "and tbe i 
woœan'B language vill grow more vivid and impassioned ail 
the while. But a woman only acquirea the right to apeak in 
snch a etrain before eo imposing an audience by a hlameleas 
life. H the widow conld reproach herself with the smallest 
of BbortcomingB, ehe wonld not dare to ntter a word; for if 
she àid, Bhe would prononnce her owa condemnation, ehe 
Tould be at the same tïme her own accuser and gudge. Ib 
there not eomething sublime in this custom which thus judges 
the living and the dead? They only begin to wear monming 
after a week bas elapEed, when it is publicly worn at a 
meeting of ail the family, Their near relations spend the 
week with the widow and chiidren, to help them to set their 
afFaira in order and to console them. A family gathering at 
Boch a time produces a great effect on the minas of the 
monmers; tbe conBiâeration for others wbich possesses men 
when they are brought into close contact acts as a restraint 
on violent grief. On the la£t day, when tbe monming garb 
has been assumed, a solemn banquet is given, and their rela- 
tions take leave of them. Ail this is taken very serionsly. 
Any one who was slack in fulfilling hÎB duties after the death 
of the head of a family would hâve no one at bis own fnneral." 

The doctor had reached the cowhouse as he spoke; he 
opened the door and made the commandant enter, that be 
might show it to him. 

"Ali our cowhouses hâve been rebuilt after this pattem, 
captain. Look t Ib it not magnifîccnt ?" 

Genestas could not help admiring the huge place. The 
C0W3 and oxen stood in two rows, with their tails towards the 
i-ide wallB, and their heads in the middle of the shed. Access 
lo the stalls was afforded by a fairly wide space between them 
aiid the wall ; you could see their homed beada and ehining 
eye» tbrough the lattice work, so that it was easy for the 
maflter to run his eyes over the cattle. The fodder was 
placed on some staging erected above the stalls, so that it fell 
into the racks below without waste of lahor or material. 
There was a wîde-paved space down the centre, which was 
kept dean, and ventilated bj a thorougb draught of air. 
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^'hï the winter time/' Benassis said, as he walked with 
Genestas down the middle of the cowhonsey ^^th men and 
women do their work hère together in the eveningB. The 
tables are set ont hère, and in this way the people keep them- 
aelTes warm wîthont going to any expense. The sheep aie 
housed in the same way. You would not believe how qnickly 
the beasts fall into orderly ways. I hâve often wondered 
to see them corne in; each knows her proper place, and allpws 
those who take precedence to pass in before her. Look! 
there is just room enough in each stall to do the milking and 
to mb the cattle down ; and the fioor slopes a little to f acilitate 
drainage.'' 

**One can jndge of everjrthing else from the sîght of this 
oowhonse/' said Oenestas; '^withont fiattery, thèse aie great 
résulta indeed!" 

'^e bave had some trouble to bring them abont/' Benassis 
answered ; *T)ut then, see what fine cattle they are !'* 

'They are splendid beasts certainly ; yon had good reason 
to praise them to me/' answered Genestas. 

^ow/' said the doctor, when he had mounted bis horse 
and passed nnder the gateway, 'Ve are going over some of 
the newly cleared waste, and throngh the corn land. I bave 
christened this little corner of onr Commune ^La Beauce.' '' 

For about an hour they rode at a foot pace across fields 
in a state of high cultivation, on which the soldier compli- 
mented the doctor; then they came down the mountain side 
into the township again, talking whenever the pace of their 
hoTses allowed them to do so. At last they reached a narrow 
glen, down which they rode into the main Talley. 

*T, promised yesterday/' Benassis said to Genestas^ 'Ho 
show you one of the two soldiers who left the army and came 
back to us after the fall of Napoléon. We shall find him 
somewhere hereabouts, if I am not mistaken. The mountain 
stieams flow into a sort of natural réservoir or tam up hère; 
the earth they bring down bas silted it up, and he is engagea 
in clearing it out. But if you are to take any interest in the 
man, I must tell you bis history. His name is Gk)ndrin. Ho 
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was onlj eighteen years old when he was drawn in the great 
conscription of 1792^ and drafted into a corps of gnnners. He 
aerved as a private soldier in Napoleon's campaigns in Italy, 
foUowed him to Egypte and came back from the East after 
the Peace of Amiens. In the time of the Empire he waB 
incorporated in the Pontoon Troop of the Ouard, and "vaç* 
constantly on active service in Oermany, lastly the poor fel- 
low made the Russian campaign/' 

''We are brothers-in-arms then, to some extent/' saîd 
Oenestas; '^ hâve made the same campaigns. Only an iron 
frame could stand the tricks played by so many différent 
climates. My word for it, those who are still standing on 
their stumps after marching over Italy, Egypt, (xennany, 
Portugal, and Russia must hâve applied to Providence and 
taken out a patent for living.^' 

^'Jnst so, you will see a solid fragment of a man/' an* 
Bwered Benassis. 'riTou know ail about the Retreat from 
Moscow; it is nseless to tell you about it. This man I hâve 
told you of is one of the pontooners of the Beresina; he 
helped to construct the bridge by which the army made the 
passage, and stood waist-deep in water to drive in the first 
piles. General Eblé, who was in command of the pontooners, 
could only find forty-two men who were plucky enough, m 
Gondrin's phrase, to tackle that business. The gênerai him- 
self came down to the stream to hearten and cheer the men, 
promising each of them a pension of a thousand francs and 
the Cross of the Légion of Honor. The first who went down 
into the Beresina had his leg taken off by a block of ice, and 
the man himself was washed away ; but you will better under- 
stand the difficulty of the task when you hear the end of the 
story. Of the forty-two volunteers, Gondrin is the only one 
alive to-day. Thirty-nine of them lost their lives in the 
Beresina, and the two others died miserably in a Polish hos- ,. 
pital. 

"The poor fellow himself only returned from Wilna in 

1814, to find the Bourbons restored to power. General Eblé 

i (of whom Gondrin cannot speak without tears in his eyes) 



J 
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wu dead. The pontooner was deaf^ and his heaith was shat- 
tered; and as he could neither read nor write, he found no one 
left to help him or to plead his cause. He begged his way 
to PariSy and whîle there made application at the War Office, 
not for the thonsand francs of extra pension which had been 
promised to him, nor yet for the Cross of the Légion of 
Honor, but only for the bare pension due to him after twenty- 
two years of service, and I do not know how many campaigns. 
He did not obtain his pension or his traveling expenses; he 
did not evcn receive his arrears of pay. He spent a year in 
making fruitless solicitations, holding ont his hands in vain 
to thoee whom he had saved ; and at the end of it he came 
back hère, sorely disheartened but resigned to his f ate. This 
bero nnknown to famé does draining work on the land, for 
which he is paid ten sous the f athom. He is accustomed to 
working in a marsby soil, and so, as he says, he gets jobs 
which no one else cares to take. He can make about three 
francs a day by clearing out ponds, or draining meadows 
tbat lie under water. His deafness makes him seem surly, 
tnd he is not naturally inclined to say very much, but there 
is a good deal in him. 

**We are very good f riends. He dines with me on the day 
of Ânsterlitz, on the Emperor's birthday, and on the anni- 
teisary of the disaster at Waterloo, and during the dessert 
be alwaya receiyes a napoléon to pay for his wine eveiy quar- 
ter. Eveiy one in the Commune shares in my feeling of re- 
spect for him; if he would allow them to support him, 
nothing would please them better. At every house to which 
be goes the people follow my example, and show their esteem 
by aaking him to dine with them. It is a feeling of pride 
that leads him to work, and it is only as a portrait of the 
Emperor that he can be induced to take my twenty-franc 
pièce. He bas been deeply wounded by the injustice that bas 
been donc him; but I think regret for the Cross is greater 
tban the désire for his pension. 

^e bas one great consolation. After the bridges had been 
oonatracted across the Bereôna, General Eblé presented such 
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of the pontooncTs as were not disabled to the Emperor^ and 
Napoléon embraced poor Gondrin — ^perhaps but for that ac- 
colade he would hâve died ère now. This memory and the 
hope that some day Napoléon will retnm are ail that 
Oondrin lives by. Nothîng will ever persuade him that Na- 
poléon is deady and so convinced is he that the Emperor's 
captivity is whoUy and solely due to the English, that I be- 
lieve he would be ready on the slightest pretext to take the 
life of the best-natured alderman that ever traveled for pleas- 
ure in foreign parts/' 

'^t us go on as fast as possible!'' cried (renestas. He 
had listened to the doctor's story with rapt attention, and 
now seemed to recover consciousness of his surroundings. 
'Tjet us hurry ! I long to see that man !" 

Both of them put their horses to a gallop. 

*The other soldier that I spoke of," Benassis went on, *^ 
another of those men of iron who hâve knocked about everv- 
where with our armies. His life, like that of ail French sol- 
diers, has been made up of bullets, sabre strokes, and vie- 
tories; he has had a very rough time of it, and has only wom 
the woolen epaulettes. He has a fanatical affection for Na- 
poléon, who conferred the Cross upon him on the field of 
Valontina. He is of a jovial turn of mind, and like a genuine 
Dauphinois, has always looked after his own interests, has 
his pension, and the honors of the Légion. Qoguelat is his 
name. He was an infantry man, who exchanged into thë 
Ouard in 1812. He is Oondrin's better half, so to speak, for 
the two hâve taken up house together. They both lodge with 
a peddler's widow, and make over their money to her. She is 
a kind soûl, who boards them and looks after them and their 
clothes as if they were her children. 

"In his quality of local postman, Goguelat carries ail the 
news of the countryside, and a good deal of practice acquired 
in this way has made him an orator in great request at up- 
eittings, and the champion teller of stories in the district. 
Gondrin looks upon him as a very knowing fellow, and some- 
thing of a wit ; and whenever Goguelat talks about Napoléon, 
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hÎB comrade seems to imdentand what ht la saying from the 
moyement of hie lips. There will be an upHsitting (as they 
call it) in one of my barns to-night. If thèse two corne over 
to ity and we can manage to see withont being seen, I shall 
treat yon to a view of the spectacle. But hère we are, doae 
to the ditch, and I do not see my f riend the pontooner.'^ 

The doctor and the commandant looked everywhere abont 
them; Gondrin's soldier's coat lay there beside a heap of 
black mtid, and his wheelbairow, spade, and pickaxe were 
risible, but there was no sign of the man himself along the 
Tarions pebbly watercourses, for the wayward mountain 
•treams had hollowed out channels that were almost over- 
grown with low bushes. 

'*He cannot be so very far away. Gtendrin! Where are 
jonP' shouted Benassis. 

Oenestaa first saw the curling smoke from a tobacco pipe 
rifle among the brushwood on a bank of rubbish not far away. 
He pointed it out to the doctor, who shouted again. The old 
pontooner raised his head at this, reoognized the mayor, and 
came towards them down a little pathway. 

*^éll, old f riend," said Benassis, making a sort of speak- 
ing-trumpet with his hand. '^Here is a comrade of youn, 
who was out in Egypt, come to see you." 

Gondrin raised his face at once and gave Genestas a swift^ 
keen, and searching look, one of those glances by which 
old soldiers are wont at once to take the measure of any im- 
pending danger. He saw the red ribbon that the commandant 
wore, and made a silent and respectf ul militaiy sainte. 

*'If the Little Corporal were alive,'* the officer cried, "you 
wonld hâve the Cross of the Légion of Honor and a handsome 
pension besides, for every man who wore epaulettes on the 
oiber aide of the ri?er owed his life to you on the Ist of Oe- 
tober 1812. But I am not the Minister of War, my friend," 
the commandant added as he dismounted, and with a sudden 
mflh of feeling he grasped the laborer's hand. 

The old pontooner drew himself up at the worda, b0 
knocked the ashea from his pipe, and put it in his pocket. 
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'l only did my duty, sir," he said, with his head bent down; 
'Tbut others hâve not done their duty by me. They asked for 
my papers! Why, the Twenty-ninth Bulletin, I told them, 
must do instead of my papers î" 

'^ut you must make another application, comrade. You 
are bound to bave justice done you in thèse days, if influence 
is brought to bear in the right quarter." 

"Justice 1'* cried the vétéran. The doctor and the com- 
mandant shuddered at the tone in which he spoke. 

In the brief pause that f oUowed, both the horsemen looked 
at the man before them, who seemed like a fragment of the 
wreck of great armies which Napoléon had filled with men of 
bronze sought out from among three générations. (îondrin 
was certainly a splendid spécimen of that seemingly inde- 
structible mass of men which might be eut to pièces but never 
gave way. The old man was scarcely five feet high, wide 
acrosB the shoulders, and broad-chested; his face was sun- 
bumed, furrowed with deep wrinkles, but the outlines were 
still firm in spite of the hoUows in it, and one could see even 
now that it was the face of a soldier. It was a rough-hewn 
countenance, his forehead seemed like a block of granité; 
but there was a weary expression about his face, and the gray 
hairs hung scantily about his head, as if life were waning 
there already. Everything about him indicated unusual 
strength ; his arms were covered thickly with hair, and so was 
the chest, which was visible through the opening of his coarse 
shirt. In spite of his almost crooked legs, he held himself 
firm and erect, as if nothing could shake him. 

"Justice," he said once more; "there never will be justice 
for the like of us. We cannot send bailiflfs to the Govern- 
ment to demand our dues for us ; and as the wallet must be 
filled somehow," he said, striking his stomach, "we cannot 
afford to wait. Moreover, thèse gentry who lead snug lives 
in govemment offices may talk and talk, but their words are 
not good to eat, so I hâve come back again hère to draw my 
pay out of the conmionalty/' he said, striking the mud with 
his spade. 
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**Thing8 must not be lef t in that way, old comrade/* said 
Geneetas. **I owe my life to you, and it would be tingrateful 
of me if I did not lend you a band. I bave not f orgotten tbe 
passage over tbe bridges in tbe Beresina, and it is fresli in 
the memories of some brave f ellows of my acquaintance ; tbey 
will back me up, and tbe nation shall give you tbe récognition 
you deserve." 

^ou will be called a Bonapartist ! Please do not meddle 
in tbe matter, sir. I bave gone to tbe rear now, and I bave 
dropped into my bole bere like a spent buUet. But after 
riding on camels tbrougb the désert, and drinking my glass 
by the fireside in Moscow, I never thought that I should come 
back to die bere beneath tbe trees that my f ather planted/' 
and he began to work again. 

*Toor old man !" said Genestas, as tbey tumed to go. **I 
should do tbe same if I were in bis place; we bave lost our 
father. Everything seems dark to me now that I bave seen 
that man's bopelessness," he went on, addressing Benassis; 
'%e does not know how much I am interested in him, and he 
will think that I am one of those gilded rascals wbo cannot 
feel for a soldier's sufferings.^' 

He tumed quickly and went back, grasped tbe veteran's 
band, and spoke loudly in bis car : 

"I swear by the Cross I wear — the Cross of Honor it used 
to be — ^that I will do ail that man can do to obtain your pen- 
sion for you ; even if I bave to swallow a dozen refusais f rom 
the minister, and to pétition tbe king and tbe dauphin and 
the whole shop I" 

Old Gondrin quivered as be beard tbe words. He looked 
hard at Oenestas and said, '^Haven't you served in the 
raaksP' The commandant nodded. The pontooner wiped 
bis band and took that of Genestas, which be grasped warmly 
and said : 

"I made the army a présent of my life, gênerai, when I 
waded out into tbe river yonder, and if I am still alive, it is 
ail 80 much to the good. One moment ! Do you care to see 
to the bottom of it? Well, then, ever since somebody wae 
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puUed down from his place, I bave ceased to care about any- 
thing. And, after ail," he went on more cheerfully, aâ he 
pointed to the land, "they hâve m'ade over twenty thousand 
francs to me hère, and I am taking it ont in détail, as he 
nsed to say !" 

*^ell, then, comrade," said (îenestas, tonched by the gran- 
deur o£ this forgiveness, "at least you shall bave the only 
thing that you cannot prevent me from giving to you, bere 
below." The commandant tapped bis beart, looked once more 
at the old pontooner, mounted his borse again, and went 
bis way side by side with Benassis. 

^'Such cruelty as this on the part of a govemment fomenta 
the strife between rich and poor," said the doctor. "People 
who exercise a little brief authority bave never given a serions 
thought to the conséquences that must follow an act of in- 
justice donc to a man of the people. It is true that a poor 
man who needs must work for bis daily bread cannot long 
keep up the struggle; but he can talk, and his words find 
an écho in every sufferer's beart, so that one bad case of this 
kind is multiplied, for every one who bears of it feels it as a 
Personal wrong, and the leaven works. Even this is not so 
serions, but something far worse comes of it. Âmong the 
people, thèse cases of injustice bring about a cbronic state of 
smothered batred for their social superiors. The middie dass 
becomes the poor man's enemy; they lie without the bounds 
of bis moral code, he tells lies to them and robs them without 
scruple ; indeed, thef t ceases to be a crime or a misdemeanor, 
and is looked upon as an act of vengeance. 

''Wben an oflBciaJ, who ought to see that the poor bave jus- 
tice donc them, uses them ill and cheats them of their due, 
bow can we expect the poor starving wretches to bear their 
troubles meekly and to respect the rights of property? It 
makes me shudder to tbink that some understrapper wbose 
business it is to dust papers in a govemment oflBce, bas pock- 
eted Qondrin's promised thousand francs of pension. And 
yet there are folk who, never baving measured the excess of 
tbe people's sufferings, accuse the people of excess in the day 
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of theîr vengeance! When a govemment has done more 
hann than good to individuals, its f urther existence dépends 
on the merest accident, the masses square the account after 
their fashion by upsetting it. A statesman ought always to 
imagine Justice with the poor at her f eet, for justice was onlj 
invented for the poor/' 

When they had come within the compass of the township, 
Benassis saw two people walking along the road in front of 
them, and tumed to his companion, who had been absorbed 
for some time in thought. 

'Tou hâve seen a vétéran soldier resigned to his life of 
wretchedness, and now yon are about to see an old agricul- 
tural laborer who is submitting to the same lot. The man 
theie ahead of us has dug and sown and toiled for others ail 
his life." 

Genestas looked and saw an old laborer making his way 
along the road, in company with an aged woman. He seemed 
to be afl9icted with some f orm of sciatica, and limped painfully 
along. His feet were encased in a wretched pair of sabots, 
and a sort of wallet hung over his shoulder. Several tools 
lay in the bottom of the bag; their handies, blackened with 
long use and the sweat of toil, rattled audibly together ; while 
the other end of the wallet behind his shoulder held bread, 
some walnuts, and a few f resh onions. His legs seemed to be 
warped, as it were, his back was bent by continuai toil; he 
ttooped so much as he walked that he leaned on a long stick 
to steady himself. His snow-white hair escaped from under 
a battered hat, grown rusty by exposure to ail sorts of 
weather, and mended hère and there with visible stitches of 
white thread. His clothes, made of a kind of rough canvas, 
were a mass of patches of contrasting colora. This pièce of 
hnmanity in ruins lacked none of the characteristics that 
appeal to our hearts when we see ruins of other kinds. 

His wife held herself somewhat more erect. Her clothing 
was likewise a mass of rags, and the cap that she wore was of 
the ooarsest materials. On her back she carried a rough 
earthen jar by means of a thong passed through the handlos 
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of the great pitcher, which was round in shape and flattened at 
the sides. They both looked np when they heaxd the horses 
approaching, saw that it was Benassis, and stopped. 

The man had worked till he was almost past work^ and hia 
faithful helpmate was no lésa broken with toil. It waa pain- 
fui to see bow the summer sun and the winter's eold had 
blackened their faces^ and covered them with such deep wrin- 
kles that their features were hardly diseemible. It was not 
their lif e history that had been engraven on their faces ; but it 
might be gathered from their attitude and bearing. In- 
œssant toil had been the lot of both; they had worked and 
Buffered together; they had had many troubles and few joys 
to share; and now, like captives grown accustomed to their 
prison, they seemed to be too familiar with wretchedness to 
heed it, and to take everything as it cajne. Tet a certain 
frank light-heartedness was not lacking in their faces; and 
on a doser view, their monotonous life, the lot of so many 
a poor créature, well-nigh seemed an enviable one. Trouble 
had set its unmistakable mark upon them, but petty cares had 
left no traces there. 

*^ell, my good Father Moreau, I suppose there is no hdp 
for it, and you must always be working ?" 

'TTes, M. Benassis, there are one or two more bits of waste 
that I mean to clear for you bef ore I knock off work,'' the 
old man answered cheerfuUy, and a light shone in bis little 
black eyes. 

"Is that wine that your wife there îs carrying? If you wiU 
not take a rest now, you ought at any rate to take wine/' 

"I take a rest ? I should not know what to do with myself . 
The sun and the fresh air put life into me when I am out of 
doors and busy grubbing up the land. As to the wine, sir, yes, 
that is wine sure enough, and it is ail through your contrîving 
I know that the Mayor at Courteil lets us bave it for next to 
nothing. Ah, you managed it very cleverly, but, ail the same, 
I know you had a hand in iV 

"Oh 1 come, come I Good-day, mother. You are going to 
work on that bit of land of Champferlu's to-day of course?" 
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^es, 8Îr; I made a beginning there yesterday erening/' 

^'Capital!" said Benassis. '^It mnst be a satisfaction to 
yon, at timeSy to see this hillside. You two hâve broken up 
almofit the whole of the land on it yourselves." 

**Lord! yes, sir," answered the old woman, "it bas been 
our doing t We bave fairly eamed our bread." 

•n^Tork, yon see, and land to cultiva te are the poor man's 
consols. That good man would think himself disgraced if he 
went into the poorhonse or begged fer bis bread; he would 
choose to die pickaxe in hand, ont in the open, in the sun- 
light. Faithy he bears a proud heart in him. He bas worked 
until work has become his very life; and yet death bas no 
terrors for him ! He is a prof ound philosopher, little as he 
suspects it. Old Moreau's case suggested the idea to me of 
founding an almshouse for the country people of the district; 
a refuge for those who, after working baxd ail their lives, 
bave reached an honorable old âge of poverty. 

"I bad by no means expected to make the fortune which 
I bave acquired hère ; indeed, I myself bave no use for it, for 
& man who has fallen from the pinnacle of his hopes needs 
Tery little. It costs but little to live, the idler's life alone is 
a costly one, and I am not sure that the unproductive con- 
sumer is not robbing the community at large. There was 
Bome discussion about Napoleon's pension after his fall; it 
came to his ears, and he said that ôve francs a day and a 
horse to ride was ail that he needed. I meant to bave no 
more to do with money when I came hère; but after a time 
I saw that money means power, and that it is in f act a neces- 
sity» if any good is to be donc. So I hâve made arrangements 
in my will for turning my bouse into an almshouse, in which 
old people who bave not Moreau's iierce independence can 
end their days. Part of the income of nine thousand francs 
brought in by the mill and the rest of my property will b6 
deToted to giving outdoor relief in hard winters to thoae 
who really stand in need of it. 

^This foundation will be under the control of the Mu- 
nicipal Council, with the addition of the cuié, who is to be 
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président; and in this way the money made in the districf 
will be retnrned to it. In my will I hâve laid down the Unes 
on which this institution is to be condueted; it would be 
tedious to go over them, it is enongh to say that I hâve 
thought it ail ont very carefully. I hâve also created a troBt 
fundy which will some day enable the Commune to award 
several scholarships for children who show signs of promise 
in art or science. So, even after I am gone^ my work of 
civilization will continue. When you hâve set yourself to do 
anything, Captain Bluteau, something within you urges you 
on, you see, and you cannot bear to leave it unfinished. This 
craving within us for order and for perfection is one of the 
signs that point most surely to a future existence. Now, let 
us quicken our pace, I hâve my round to finish, and there are 
five or six more patients still to be visited.'^ 

They cantered on for some time in silence, till Benassls 
said laughingly to his companion, "Come now, Captain Blu- 
teau, you hâve drawn me out and made me chatter like a 
magpie, and you hâve not said a syllable about your own 
history, which must be an interesting one. When a soldier 
has come to your time of life, he has seen so much that he 
must hâve more than one adventure to tell about.'' 

''Why, my history has been simply the history of the army,*' 
answered Genestas. ''Soldiers are ail after one pattem. 
Never in command, always gîving and taking sabre-cuts in 
my place, I hâve lîved just like anybody else. I hâve been 
wherever Napoléon led us, and hâve borne a part in every 
battle in which the Impérial Guard has struck a blow; but 
everybody knows ail about thèse events. A soldier has to 
look after his horse, to endure hunger and thirst at times, to 
fight whenever there is fighting to be done, and there you 
hâve the whole history of his life. As simple as saying good- 
Hay, is it not? Then there are battles in which your horse 
casts a shoe at the outset, and lands you in a quandary; and 
as far as you are concemed, that is the whole of it. In short, 
I hâve seen so many countries, that seeing them has come to 
be a matter of course ; and I hâve seen so many men die, that 
I hâve come to value my own life at nothinji^/' 
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''But you yonrself mnst hâve been in danger at times^ and 
it wonld be interesting to hear you tell of your personal ad- 
▼entures/' 

'^erhape/' answered the commandant. 

'^ell, then, tell me abont the adventnre that made the 
deepest impression upon you. Corne! do not hesitate. I 
ahall not think that you are wanting in modesty even if you 
ahould tell me of some pièce of heroism on your part; and 
when a man is quite sure that he will not be misunderstood, 
ought he not to find a kind of pleasure in saying, T. did 

thuB^r 

*^eiy well, then, I will tell you about something that gives 
me a pang of remorse from time to time. During fifteen 
years of warfare it never once happened that I killed a man, 
6a?e in legitimate defence of self. We are drawn up in line^ 
and we charge ; and if we do not strike down those bef ore us, 
they will begin to draw blood without asking leave, so you 
hâve to kill if you do not mean to be killed^ and your con- 
acience is quite easy. But once I broke a comrade's back ; it 
happened in a singular way, and it has been a painful thing 
to me to think of afterwards — the man's dying grimace 
haunts me at times. But you shall judge for yourself . 

'^t was during the retreat from Moscow/' the commandant 
went on. ^The Orand Army had ceased to be itself ; we were 
more like a herd of over-driven cattle. (jk>od-bye to disci- 
pline I The régiments had lost sight of their colors, eyery one 
was his own master^ and the Emperor (one need not scruple 
to say it) knew that it was useless to attempt to exert his 
authority when things had gone so far. When we reached 
Studziankay a little place on the other side of the Beresina, 
we came upon human dwellings for the first time after sev- 
end days. There were bams and peasants' cabins to destroy, 
and pits fuU of potatoes and beetroot; the army had been 
without yictualy and now it fairly nin riot, the first corners, 
as you might ezpect, making a clean sweep of everything. 

^ was one of the last to come up. Luckily for me, sleep 
the one thing that 1 longed for just then. I caught sight 
7 
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of a bam and went into it. I looked round and saw a scoie 
of gênerais and offieers of high rank, ail of them men who, 
without flattery, might be called great. Junot waa there^ and 
Narbonne, the Emperor'B aide-de-camp^ and ail the chlefs 
of the army. There were common solcÛers there as well, not 
one of whom would bave given np bis bed of straw to a mar- 
shal of France. Some who were leaning tbeir backs against 
the wall bad dropped off to sleep where they stood, becanse 
there was no room to lie down; others lay stretched ont on 
the âoor — it was a mass of men packed together so closely 
for the sake of wamith, that I looked about in vain for a 
nook to lie down in. I walked over this âooring of human 
bodies; some of the men growled^ the others said nothing, 
but no one budged. They would not bave moved out of the 
way of a cannon bail just then ; but under the circumstanceBy 
one was not obliged to practise the maxims laid down by the 
Child's Guide to Manners. Groping abouti I saw at the end 
of the bam a sort of ledge up above in the roof ; no one bad 
thought of scrambling up to it^ possibly no one had felt 
equal to the effort. I elambered up and ensconced myself 
upon it; and as I lay there at full length, I looked down at 
the men huddied together like sheep below. It was a pitiful 
sighty yet it almost made me laugh. A man hère and there 
was gnawing a frozen carrot^ with a kind of animal satisfac- 
tion expressed in his face ; and thunderous snores came f rom 
gênerais who lay muffled up in ragged cloaks. The whole 
bam was lighted by a blazing pine log ; it might bave set the 
place on fire^ and no one would bave troubled to get up and 
put it out. «» 

"I lay down on my back, and, naturally, just before I 
dropped off, my eyes traveled to the roof above me, and then 
I saw that the main beam which bore the weight of the joists 
was being slightly shaken from east to west. The blessed 
thing danced about in fine style. ^Gentlemen/, said I, ^one of 
our friends outside bas a mind to warm himself at our ez- 
pense.' A few moments more and the beam was sure to 
oome down. ^Gentlemen! gentlemen!' I shouted^ Ve shall 
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ail be killed in a minute! Look at the beam therel' and I 
made such a noise that my bed-fellows awoke at last. Well, 
air, they ail stared up at the beam^ and then those who had 
been aleeping tnmed ronnd and went off to sleep again, while 
those who were eating did not even stop to answer me. 

^'Seeing how things were^ there was nothing for it but to 
get np and leave my place^ and mn the risk of finding it 
taken by somebody else, for ail the lives of this heap of heroes 
were at stake. So ont I go. I turn the corner of the bam 
and come npon a great deiril of a Wiirtemberger, who was 
tngging at the beam with a certain enthnsiaam. 'Âho I aho I' 
I ahouted, trying to make him understand that he muât desist 
from hia toil. 'Oehe mir aus dent Oesicht^ oder ich schlag 
dich todit — Get ont of my sight, or I will kill you/ he cried. 
'Âh! yes, jnst so, QiU mire aovs dem guesit/ I answered; 
%nt that is not the point/ I picked np his gun that he had 
left on the ground, and broke his back with it; then I tumed 
in again, and went off to sleep. Now you Imow the whole 
business/' 

'^ut that was a case of self-defence, in which one man 
suffered for the good of many, so you bave nothing to le- 
proach yourself with/ said Benassis. 

'fThe rest of them thought that it had only been my fancy ; 
but fancy or no, a good many of them are living comf ortably 
in fine bouses to-day, without f eeling their hearts oppressed 
by gratitude/' 

'Then would you only do people a good turn in order to 
zeœive that exorbitant interest called gratitude?'' said Be- 
nassis, laughing. ^That would be asking a great deal for 
your outlay/' 

^Oh, I know quite well that ail the merit of a good deed 
évaporâtes at once if it benefits the doer in the slightest de- 
giee," said Genestas. "If he tells the story of it, the toll 
brought in to his vanity is a sufficient substitute for gratitude. 
But if every doer of kindly actions always held his tongue 
about them, those who reaped the benefits would hardly say 
very much either. Now the people, according to your System, 
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stacd in need of ezamplee^ and how are they to hear of fhem 
amid tliis gênerai réticence? Âgain, there is this poor 
pontooner of ours^ who saved the whole French army, and 
who was never able to tell bis taie to any purpose; suppose 
that he had lost the use of bis limbs^ would the consciousneas 
of what he had done bave found bim in bread? Ânswer me 
tbat, philosopher I" 

'Terbaps the rules of morality cannot be absolute/' Be- 
nassis answered; ''thougb this is a dangerous idea, for it 
leaves the egoist free to settle cases of conscience in bis own 
favor. Listen, captain; is not the man who never swerres 
from the principles of morality greater than he who trans- 
gresses them^ even through necessity? Would not our 
vétéran^ dying of hunger, and unable to help birnself, be 
worthy of rank with Homer? Human life is doubtless a 
final trial of virtue as of genius^ for both of which a better 
world is waiting. Virtue and genius seem to me to be the 
fairest forms of tbat complète and constant surrender of self 
tbat Jésus Christ came among men to teacb. Oenius sheds 
its light in the world and lives in poverty ail its days, and 
virtue sacrifices itself in silence for the gênerai good/' 

*Œ quite agrée with you, sir," said Genestas; "but thoee 
who dwell on eartb are men after ail, and not angels; we are 
not perfect/* 

"Tbat is quite true/' Benassis answered. "Ând as for 
errors, I myself bave abused the indulgence. But ought we 
not to aim, at any rate, at perfection? Is not virtue a fair 
idéal which the soûl must iJways keep before it, a standard 
set up by Heaven?" 

"Amen,'' said the soldier. "An upright man is a magnifi- 
cent thing, I grant you; but, on the other band, you must 
admit tbat virtue is a divinity who may indulge in a scrap 
of gossip now and then in the strictest propriety.'* 

The doctor smiled, but there was a melancholy bittemess 
<n bis tone as be said, "Âb ! sir, you regard things with the 
lenience natural to those who live at peace with tbemselves; 
and I with ail the severity of one who sees much tbat he would 
f ain obliterate in the storj idjbi» li^fiu'^ 
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The two honemen reached a cottage beside the bed of the 
torrent, the doctor dismounted and went into the honse. 
Genestas, on the threshold, looked over the bright spring land- 
eeape that lay without, and then at the dark interior of the 
cottage, where a man was Ijing in bed. Benassia examined 
his patient, and auddenly exclaimed, '^My good woman, it ia 
no nae my coming hère unless you carry ont my instructions I 
Ton hâve been giving him bread ; yon want to kill yonr hna- 
band, I suppose? Botheration! If after this you give him 
anything besides tisane of couch-grass, I will never set foot 
in hère again, and you can look where you like for another 
doctor/* 

'^ut, dear M. Benassis, my old man was starving, and 
when he had eaten nothing for a whole fortnight ^* 

*'0h, yes, yes. Now will you listen to me. If you let your 
hnsband eat a single mouthful of bread before I give him 
leare to take solid food, you will kilI him, do you hear?" 

''He shall not hâve anything, sir. Is he any better?*' she 
aaked, f oUowing the doctor to the door. 

'^Why, no. You hâve made him worse by feeding him. 
Shall I never get it into your stupid heads that you must not 
Btuff people who are being dieted ?" 

'The peasants are incorrigible," Benassis went on, speaking 
to Genestas. 'Œf a patient bas eaten nothing for two or thrce 
days, they think he is at death's door, and they cram him 
with soup or wine or something. Hère is a wretched woman 
for you that haa ail but killed her husband." 

''Kill my hnsband with a little mite of a sop in wine 1" 

"Certainly, my good woman. It amazes me that he is still 
alive after that mess you cooked for him. Mind that you do 
exactly aa I bave told you." 

"Tes, dear sir, I would far rather die myself than loae 
him.** 

''Oh! aa to that I shall soon see. I shall come again to- 
morrow evening to bleed hîm." 

"Let us walk along the side of the stream," Benassis said 
to Genestas; "theré is only a footpath between this cottage 
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and the nezt houiae where I must pay a call. That man's 
little boy will holà our horses/' 

'TTou muât admire this lovely valley o£ ours a little/* he 
went on; **it is like an English garden, is it not? The laborer 
who lives in the cottage which we are going to visit has never 
got over the death of one of his children. The eldest boy, he 
was only a lad, would try to do a man's work last harvest^ 
tide; it was beyond his strength, and before the autumn waa 
ont he died of a décline. This is the first case of really strong 
f atherly love that has come under my notice. As a rule, when 
their children die, the peasants' regret is for the loss of a 
nseful chattel, and a part of their stock-in-trade, and the 
older the child, the heavier their sensé of loss. A grown-up 
Bon or daughter is so mnch capital to the parents. But this 
poor fellow really loved that boy of his. Tîothing can corn- 
fort me for my loss,' he said one day when I came across him 
ont in the fields. He had forgotten ail about his work, and 
was standing there motionless, leaning on his scythe ; h^ had 
picked np his hone, it lay in his hand, and he had forgotten 
to use it. He has never spoken since of his grief to me, but 
he has grown sad and suent. Just now it is one of his 
little girls who is ill.'* 

Benassis and his guest reached the little house as ihey 
talked. It stood beside a pathway that led to a bark-mill. 
They saw a man about forty years of âge, standing under a 
wiUow tree, eating bread that had been rubbed with a clove 
of garlic. 

''Well, Gasnier, is the little one doing better?" 

'Œ do not know, sir,'' he said dejectedly, *'you will see; my 
wife is sitting with her. In spite of ail your care, I am very 
much af raid that death will come to empty my home for me." 

"Do not lose heart, Gasnier. Death is too busy to take up 
his abode in any dwelling." 

Benassis went into the house, f oUo^ed by the f ather. Half 
an hour later he came ont again. The mother was with him 
this time, and he spoke to her, '^ou need hâve no anxiety 
about her now; foUow ont my instructions; she is ont of 
danger." 
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•nf you are growing tîred of this sort of thing/' the doctor 
sftid to the officer, as he mounted his horse, ''I can put you 
on the way to the town, and you can retum/' 

*'No, I am not tired of it, I give you my word." 

*^ut you will only see cottages everywhere, and they are 
ail alike; nothing, to outward seeming, is more monotonous 
than the country/' 

**Let us go on," said the oflBcer. 

They rode on in this way for several hours, and after going 
from one side of the canton to the other, they retumed 
towards evening to the precincts of the town. 

'T. must just go over there/' the doctor said to Qenestaa, as 
he pointed out a place where a cluster of elm-trees grew. 
Those trees may possibly be two hundred years old/' he went 
on, ^'and that is whcre the woman lives, on whose account the 
lad came to fetch me last night at dinner, with a message that 
ahe had tumed quite white/' 

**Wa8 it anything serions?*' 

'Tîo,'* said Benassis, ''an effect of pregnancy. It is the 
last month with her, a time at which some women sufler from 
spasms. But by way of précaution, I must go in any case to 
make sure that there are no further alarming symptoms; 1 
fihall see her through her confinement myself. Ând, more- 
over, I should like to show you one of our new industries; 
there is a brick-field hère. It is a good road; shall we 
gallopr 

''Will your animal keep up with mine?" asked (Jenestaa. 
"Heigh I Neptime !" he called to his horse, and in a moment 
the oflBcer had been carried far ahead, and was lost to sight 
in a cloud of dust, but in spite of the paces of his horse he 
still heard the doctor beside him. Ât a word from Benassis 
his own horse left the commandant so far behind that the 
latter only came up with him at the gâte of the brick-field, 
where the doctor was quietly f astening the bridle to the gâte- 
poat. 

"The deWl take it!" cried Oenestas, after a look at the 
horse, that was neither sweated nor blown. "What kind o£ 
animal hâve you thaïe 2*' 
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''Ah!*' saîd the doctor, "you took him for a screw! Tha 
historj of thîs fine fellow would take np too much time just 
now; let it sufBce to say that Roustan is a thoroughbred barb 
from the Atlas mountains, and a Barbary horse is aa good as 
an Ârab. This one of mine will gallop up the monntain roads 
without tuming a hair^ and will never miss his footing in a 
canter along the brink of a précipice. He was a présent to 
me, and I think that I deserved it, for in this way a father 
Bought to repay me for his daughter's life. She is one of the 
wealthiest heiresses in Europe, and she was at the brink of 
death when I found her on the road to Savoy. If I were to 
tell you how I cured that young lady, you would take me 
for a quack. Aha! that is the sound of the bells on the 
horses and the rumbling of a wagon ; it is coming along this 
way; let us see, perhaps that is Vigneau himself ; and if so, 
take a good look at him I*' 

In another moment the officer saw a team of four huge 
horses, like those which are owned by prospérons farmers in 
Brie. The harness, the little bells, and the knots of braid 
in their mânes, were clean and smart. The great wagon itself 
wa8 painted bright blue, and perched aloft in it sat a stal- 
wart, sunbumed youth, who shouldered his whip like a gun 
and whistled a tune. 

"No,** said Benassis, "that is only the wagoner. But aee 
how the master's prosperity in business is reflected by ail his 
belongings, even by the carter's wagon ! Is it not a sign of 
a capacity for business not very often met with in remote 
country places?*' 

"Yes, yes, it ail looks very smart indeed,*' the oflBcer an- 
swered. 

"Well, Vigneau has two more wagons and teams like that 
one, and he has a small pony besides for business purposes, 
for he does a trade over a wide area. And only four years 
ago he had nothing in the world ! Stay, that is a mistake — 
he had some debts. But let us go in.*' 

"Is Mme. Vigneau in the house?*' Benassis asked of the 
young wagoner. 
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'^She ifl ont in the garden^ sir; I saw her just now by the 
Aedge down yonder; I will go and tell her that yon are heie/' 

Gteneataa followed Benassis across a wide open space with 
a hedge abont it. In one corner various heaps of clay had 
been piled np^ destined for tiles and pantiles, and a stack of 
brushwood and logs (fuel for the kiln no donbt) lay in an- 
other part of the enclosure. Farther away some workmen 
weie pounding chalk atones and tempering the clay in a space 
enclosed by hurdles. The tiles, both ronnd and square, were 
made under the great elms opposite the gateway, in a vast 
green arbor bounded by the roofs of the drying-shed, and 
near this last the yawning mouth of the kiln was visible. 
Some long-handled shovels lay about the wom cinder path. 
Â second row of buildings had been erected parallel with 
thèse. There was a sui&ciently wretched dwelling which 
honsed the family, and some outbuildings — sheds and stables 
and a bam. The cleanliness that predominated throughout, 
and the thorough repair in which everything was kept, spoke 
well for the vigilance of the master^s eyes. Some poultry 
and pigs wandered at large over the field. 

**Vigneau's predecessor/* said Benassis, "was a good-for- 
nothing, a lazy rascal who cared about nothing but drink. 
He had been a workman himself ; he could keep a fire in his 
* kiln and could put a price on his work, and that was about 
ail he knew ; he had no energy, and no idea of business. If 
no one came to buy his wares of him, they simply stayed on 
hand and were spoiled, and so he lost the value of them. 
So he died of want at last. He had ill-treated his wife till 
she was almost idiotie, and she lived in a state of abject 
wretchedness. It was so painful to see this laziness and 
incurable stupidity, and I so much disliked the sight of the 
tile-works, that I ncver came this way if I covlà help it. 
Luckily, both the man and his wife were old people. One fine 
day the tile-maker had a paralytic stroke, and I had him re* 
moved to the hospital at Grenoble at once. The owner of the 
tile-works agreed to take it over without disputing about its 
condition, and I looked round for new tenants who would 
take their part in improving tha industries of the canton* 
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'^me. Oravier's waiting-maid had mamed a poor woilr- 
man, who was eaming so little with the potter who employed 
him that he could not support his household. He listened to 
my advice, and actually had sufficient courage to take a lease 
of our tile-workSy when he had not so much as a penny. He 
came and took up hia abode hère, taught his wife> her aged 
mother^ and his own mother how to make tilee, and made 
workmen of them. How they managed, I do not know^ upon 
my honor ! Vigneau probably borrowed fuel to heat his kiln, 
he certaînly worked by day, and fetched in his materials in 
basket-Ioads by night ; in short, no one knew what boundiess 
energy he brought to bear upon his enterprise; and the two 
old mothers, clad in rags, worked like negroes. In this way 
Vigneau contrived to fire several batches, and lived for the 
first year on bread that waa hardly won by the toil of his 
household. 

Still, he made a living. His courage, patience, and ster- 
ling worth interested many people in him, and he began to be 
known. He was indefatigable. He would hurry over to 
Grenoble in the moming, and sell his bricks and tiles there ; 
then he would retum home about the middle of the day, and 
go back again to the town at night. He seemed to be in 
several places at once. 'Towards the end of the first year he 
took two little lads to help him. Seeing how things were, I 
lent him some money, and since then from year to year the 
fortunes of the family hâve steadily improved. After the 
second year was over the two old mothers no longer moulded 
bricks nor pounded stones; they looked after the little gar- 
dens, made the soup, mended the clothes, they did spinning in 
the evenings, and gathered firewood in the daytime; while 
the young wife, who can read and write, kept the accounts. 
Vigneau had a small horse, and rode on his business errands 
about the neighborhood ; next he thoroughly studied the art 
of brick and tile making, discovered how to make excellent 
square white paving-tiles, and sold them for less than the 
usual priées. In the third year he had a cart and a pair of 
horses^ and at the same time hia wife's appearance becama 
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almost élégant. Everything about his hongehold improved 
with the improvement in his business, and everywhere there 
was the same neatness, method, and thrift that had been the 
making of his little fortune. 

''At last he had work enoiigh for six men, to whom he pays 
good wages ; he employs a wagoner^ and everything abont him 
wears an air of prosperity. Little by little, in short, by .dint 
of taking pains and extending his business, his ineome has 
increased. He bought the tile-works last year, and next year 
he will rebuild his house. To-day ail the worthy folk there 
are well clothed and in good health. His wife, who used to 
be so thin and pale when the burden of her husband's cares 
and anxieties used to press so hardly upon her, has lecovered 
her good looks, and has grown quite young and pretty again. 
The two old mothers are thoroughly happy, and take the 
deepest interest in every détail of the housekeeping or of the 
business. Work has brought money, and the money that 
brought freedom from care brought health and plenty and 
happiness. The story of this household is a living history in 
miniature of the Commune sinee I hâve known it, and of ail 
young industrial states. The tile f actory that used to look so 
empty, melaneholy, ill-kept, and useless, is now in full work, 
aatir with life, and well stocked with everything required. 
There is a good stock of wood hère, and ail the raw material 
for the season's work: for, as you know, tiles can only be 
made during a few months in the year, between June and 
September. Is it not a pleasure to see ail this activity ? My 
tile-maker has done his share of the work in every building 
in the place. He is always wide awake, always coming and 
going, always busy — %e devourer,' they call him in thèse 
parts.*' 

Benassis had scarcely finished speaking when the wicket 
gaie which gave entrance to the garden opened, and a nicely* 
dressed young woman appeared. She came forward aa 
quickly as her condition allowed, ihough the two horsemen 
haatened towards her. Her attire somewhat recalled her 
former quality of ladies' maid, for she wore a pretty cap, a 
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pink dress^ a silk apron, and white stockings. Mme. "Vigneau, 
in short, was a nice-looking woman, sufficiently plnmp, and if 
she was somewhat sunbnmed, her natural complexion mnat 
hâve been very fair. There were a few lines still left on her 
forehead, traced thepe by the troubles of past days, but she 
had a bright and wînsome face. She spoke in a persuasive 
Voice, as she saw that the doctor came no further, ''Will you 
not do me the honor of coming inside and resting for a mo- 
ment, M. Benassis?'' 

''Certainly we will. Come this way, captaîn/' 

*The gentleman must be very hot ! Will you take a little 
milk or some wine? M. Benassis, please try a little of the 
wine that my husband bas been so kind as to buy for my 
confinement. Tou will tell me if it is good.^ 

'^ou bave a good man for your husbandJ 

'^es, sir,*' she tumed and spoke in quiet tones, '1 am Tery 
well ofif.*' 

''We will not take anything, Mme. Vigneau; I only came 
round this way to see that nothing troublesome had hap- 
pened." 

'TTothing,*' she said. '1 was busy out in the garden, as you 
saw, tuming the soil over for the sake of something te do.** 

Then the two old mothers came out to speak to Benassis, 
and the young wagoner planted himself in the middle of the 
yard, in a spot f rom whenee he could bave a good view of the 
doctor. 

'Iiet us see, let me bave your hand,** said Benassis, ad- 
dressing Mme. Vigneau; and as he carefully felt her puise, 
he stood in silence, absorbed in thought. The three women, 
meanwhile, scrutinized the commandant with the undisguised 
curiosity that country people do not scruple to express. 

"Nothing could be better !** cried the doctor cheerily. 

''Will she be confined soon?** both the mothers asked to- 
gether. 

"This week beyond a doubt. Is Vigneau away from home?** 
he asked, after a pause. 

"Tes, sir,** the young wif e answered ; "he is hurrying about 
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settling Us business affairs^ so as to be able to stay at home 
dniing my confinementy the dear man !'' 

**Well, my chiidren, go on and prosper; continue to inciease 
jour wealth and to add to your f amily/* 

The cleanliness of the almost ruinons dwelling filled 
Oenestas with admiration. 

Benassifl saw the oi&cer's astonishment^ and said, 'There is 
no one like Mme. Vigneau for keeping a house clean and tidy 
like this. I wish that several people in the town would oome 
hère to take a lesson." 

The tile-maker's wife blushed and tumed her head away; 
but the faces of the two old mothers beamed with pleaauie 
at the doctor's words, and the three women walked with them 
to the spot where the horses were waiting. 

**Well, now/' the doctor said to the two old women, '*here 
is happiness for you both I Were you not longing to be grand- 
mothers?" 

**0h, do not talk about it/* said the young wife ; *'they will 
drive me crazy among them. My two mothers wish for a boy, 
and my husband would like to hâve a little girl. It will 
be very difficult to please them ail, I think.'* 

*^ut you yourself,*' asked Benassis; *'what is your wish?*' 

*'Ah, sir, I wish for a child of my own.^' 

There I She is a mother aiready, you see," said the doctor 
to the ofBcer, as he laid his hand on the bridle of his horse. 

''Oood-bye, M. Benassis; my husband will be sadly disap- 
pointed to leam that you bave been hère when he was not at 
home to see you.*^ 

''He bas not forgotten to send the thousand tiles to the 
Orange-auz-Belles for me?" 

"You know quite well, sir, that he would keep ail the or- 
ders in the canton waiting to serve you. Why, taking your 
money is the thing that troubles him most ; but I always tell 
him that your crowns bring luck with them, and so they do/* 

"Good-bye," said Benassis. 

A little group gathered about the bars across the entranoe 
to the tile-works. The three women, the young wagoner, and 
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two workmen who had left off work to greet the doctor^ lîn- 
gered there to bave the pleasure of being with him until thd 
last moment^ as we are wont to linger with those we love. 
The promptings of men's hearts must everywhere be the same, 
and in every land friendship expresses itself in the same 
gracions ways. 

Benassis looked at the height of the snn and spoke to his 
companion : 

'TTiere are stîU two honrs of daylight left ; and if yon are 
not too hungry, we will go to see some one with whom I 
nearly always spend the interval between the last of my visita 
and the honr for dinner. She is a charming girl whom every 
one hère calls my 'good friend/ That is the name that they 
nsually give to an affianced bride ; but you must not imagine 
that there is the slightest imputation of any kind implied or 
intended by the use of the word in this case. Poor child, the 
care that I bave taken of her has^ as may be imagined, made 
her an object of jeatousy, but the gênerai opinion entertained 
as to my character bas prevented any spitef ul gossip. If no 
one understands the apparent caprice that bas led me to make 
an allowance to La Fosseuse, so that she can live without 
being compelled to work^ nobody bas any doubts as to her 
character. I bave watched over her with friendly care, and 
every one knows that I should never hesitate to marry her 
if my affection for her exceeded the limits of friendship. 
But no woman exists for me hère in the canton or anywhere 
else/* said the doctor, forcing a smile. "Some natures feel a 
tyrannous need to attach themselves to some one thing or 
being wbich they single out f rom among the beings and things 
around them; this need is felt most keenly by a man of 
quick sympathies, and ail the more pressingly if his lif e bas 
been made desolate. So, trust me, it is a favorable sign if a 
man is strongly attached to his dog or his horse! Among 
the suffering flock whîch chance has given into my care, this 
poor little sufferer has come to be for me like the pet lamb 
that the shepherd lasses deck with ribbons in my own sunny 
land of Languedoc; they talk to it and allow it to find pasture 
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by the side of the comfields^ and its leisxurely pace k never 
hnnied by the shepherd's dog/' 

Benassifl stood with his hand on his horse's mane as he 
apoke, ready to spring into the saddle, but making no effort 
to do 80^ as thongh the thoughts that stirred in him were 
but little in keeping with rapid movements. 

^Ijei ns go," he said at last ; ^'come with me and pay her a 
visit. I am taking you to see her; does not that tell you that 
I treat her as a sister?'' 

As they rode on their way again, Oenestas said to the 
doctor, ''Will you regard it as inquisitiveness on my part if 
I ask to hear more of La Fosseuse ? I hâve corne to know the 
story of many lives through you, and hers cannot be less in- 
teresting than some of thèse/' 

Benassis stopped his horse as he answered. 'Terhaps you 
will not share in the feelings of interest awakened in me by 
La Fosseuse. Her fa te is like my own; we hâve both aUke 
missed our vocation ; it is the similarity of our lots that occa- 
sions my sympathy for her and the feelings that I expérience 
at the sight of her. You either followed your natural bent 
when you entered upon a military career, or you took a liking 
for your calling af ter you had adopted it, otherwise you would 
not hâve borne the heavy yoke of military discipline till now; 
you, therefore, cannot understand the sorrows of a soûl that 
must always feel renewed within it the stir of longings that 
can never be realized ; nor the pining existence of a créature 
forced to live in an alien sphère. Such sufferings as thèse 
are known only to thèse natures and to God who sends their 
affîctionSy for they alone can know how deeply the events of 
life affect them. You yourself hâve seen the miseries pro- 
duced by long wars, till they hâve almost ceased to impress 
you, but hâve you never detected a trace of sadness in your 
mind at the sight of a trce bearing sere leaves in the midst of 
spring, some tree that is pining and dying because it has been 
planted in soil in which it could not find the sustenance re- 
quired foi its full development? Ever since my twentieth 
year, there has been something painful and melancholy for 
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me about the drooping of a stnnted planta and now I cannoi 
bear the sight and tnm my head away. My youthful sorrow 
was a vague piesentiment of the sorrows of my later life; it 
was a kind of sympathy between my présent and a future 
dimiy f oreshadowed by the life of the tree that bef ore its time 
was going the way of ail trees ônd men.** 

*T, thought that you had suflered when I saw how kind you 
were." 

'*You sec, sir," the doctor went on without any reply to the 
remark made by Grenestas, ''that to speak of La Fosseuse is 
to speak of myself. La Fosseuse is a plant in an alien soil; 
a human plant moreover, consumed by sad thoughts that hâve 
their source in the depths of her nature, and that never oease 
to multiply. The poor girl is never well and strong. The 
8oul within her kills the body. This fragile créature waa 
suffering from the sorest of ail troubles, a trouble whîch re- 
ceives the least possible sympathy from our selfish world, 
and how could I look on with indiffèrent eyes ? for I, a man, 
strong to wrestle with pain, was nightly tempted to refuse to 
bear the burden of a sorrow like hers. Perhaps I might 
actually hâve refused to bear it but for a thought of re- 
ligion which soothes my impatience and fills my heart with 
sweet illusions. Even if we were not children of the same 
Father in heaven, La Fosseuse would still be my sister in 
suffering !*' 

Benassis pressed his knees against his horse's sides, and 
swept ahead of Commandant Genestas, as if he shrank from 
continuing this conversation any further. When their horses 
were once more cantering abreast of each other, he spoke 
again: "Nature bas created this poor girl for sorrow,*' he 
said, *^BB she bas created other women for joy. It is impossi- 
ble to do otherwise than believe in a future life at the sight of 
natures thus predestined to suffer. La Fosseuse is sensitive 
and highly strung. If the weather is dark and cloudy, she is 
depressed; she Veeps when the sky is weeping,' a phrase of 
ber own; she sings with the bîrds ; she grows happy and serene 
imder a clouSless sky; the loveliness of a bright day passes 
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into her face ; & soft sweet perf urne is an inexhaustible pleas- 
nre to her; I bave seen her take delight the whole day long 
in the scent breathed forth by some mignonette; and, after 
one of those rainy momings that bring ont ail the soûl of the 
floweiB and give indescribable freshness and brîghtness to the 
d&y^ she seems to overflow with gladness like the green world 
aronnd her. If it is close and hot^ and there is thunder in the 
air, La Foeseuse feels a vague tronble that tiothîng can soothe. 
She lies on her bed^ complains of numberless différent ills, 
and does not know what ails her. In answer to my questions, 
she tells me that her bones are melting, that she is dîssolving 
into water; her %eart has left her/ to quote another of her 
sayings. 

"I bave sometimes come upon the poor child suddenly and 
foond her in tears, as she gazed at the sunset effects we some-. 
times see hère among our mountains, when bright masses of 
clond gather and crowd together and pile thernselves above 
the golden peaks of the hills. 'Why are you crying, little 
one?* I hâve asked her. *I do not know, sir/ has been the 
answer ; *I bave grown so stupid with looking up there ; I bave 
looked and looked, till I hardly know where I am.' ^ut what 
do you see there?* T cannot tell you, sir/ and you might 
question her in this way ail the evening, yet you would never 
draw a word from her; but she would look at you, and every 
glanoe would seem full of thoughts, or she would sit with 
teaiB in her eyes, scarcely saying a word, apparently rapt in 
musing. Those musings of hers are so profound that you fall 
nnder the spell of them ; on me, at least, she has the effect of 
a doud overcharged with electricity. One day I plied her 
with questions ; I tried with ail my might to make her talk ; 
at last I let fall a few rather hasty words; and, well — she 
bnrst into tears. 

''At other times La Fosseuse is bright and winning, active, 
merry, and sprightiy ; she enjoys talking, and the idcas which 
she expresses are frcsh and original. She is however quite 
nnable to apply herself steadily to any kind of work. When 
she was ont in the fields she used to spend whole hours in 
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looking at a flower^ in watching the water flow \ « gazîng at 
the wonders in the depths of the clear, still rive; pools^ at the 
picturesque mosaic made up of pebbles and earth and sand, of 
water plants and green nioss, and the brown soil washed 
down by the stream, a deposit full of soft shades of color, 
and of hues that contrast strangely with eaeh other. 

**When I first came to the district the poor girl was starv- 
ing. It hnrt her pride to accept the bread of others ; and it 
was only when driven to the last extremity of want and suf- 
fering that she could bring herself to ask for charity. The 
feeling that this was a disgrâce would often give her energy, 
and for several days she worked in the fields ; but her strength 
was soon exhaustêd, and illness obliged her to leave the work 
that she had begun. She had scarcely recovered when she 
went to a farm on the outskirts of the town and asked to be 
taken on to look after the cattle; she did her work well and 
întelligently, but after a while she left without giving any 
reason for so doing. The constant toil, day after day, was no 
doubt too heavy a yoke for one who is ail independence and 
caprice. Then she set herself to look for mushrooms or for 
truflSes, going over to Grenoble to sell them. But the gaudy 
trifles in the town were very tempting, the few small coins in 
her hand seemed to be great riches; she would forget her 
poverty and buy ribbons and finery, without a thought for to- 
morrow's bread. But if some other girl hère in the town 
took a fancy to her brass crucifix, her agate heart or her 
velvet ribbon, she would make them over to her at once, glad 
to give happiness, for she lives by gênerons impulses. So 
La Fosseuse was loved and pitied and despised by tums. 
Everythîng in her nature was a cause of suffering to her — 
her indolence, her kindness of heart, her coquetry; for she 
is coquettish, dainty, and inquisitive, in short, she is a 
woman; she is as simple as a child, and, like a child, she is 
carried away by her tastes and her impressions. If you tell 
her about some noble deed, she trembles, her color rises, her 
heart throbs fast, and she sheds tears of joy; if you begin 
a story about robbers, she turns pale with terror. You could 
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not find a more sincère^ open-hearted, and Bcnipuloasly loyal 
nature anywhere; if you were to give a hundred gold pièces 
into her keeping, she would bury them in some out-of-the-wày 
nook and beg her bread as before." 

There was a change in Benassis' tone as he nttered thèse 
last words. 

**I once determined to put her to the proof," he said, "and 
I repented of it. It is like espionage to bring a test to bear 
npon another, is it not? It means that we suspect them at 
any rate/' 

Hère the doctor paused^ as though some inward reflection 
engrossed him; he was quite unconscious of the embarrasa- 
ment that his last remark had caused to his companion^ who 
busied himself with diseutangling the reins in order to hide 
his confusion. Benassis soon resumed his talk. 

'^ should like to find a husband for my Fosseuse. I 
should be glad to make over one of my farms to some good 
fellow who would make her happy. And she would be happy. 
The poor girl would love her children to distraction; for 
motherhoody which develops the whole of a woman's nature, 
would give full scope to her overflowing sentiments. She has 
never cared for any one^ however. Yet her impressionable 
nature is a danger to her. She knows this herself, and when 
she saw that I recognized it» she admitted the excitability of 
her tempérament to me. She belongs to the small minority 
of women whom the slîghtest contact with others causes to 
vibrate perilously; so that she must be made to value her- 
self on her discrétion and her womanly pride. She is as wild 
and shy as a swallow I Âh I what a wealth of kindness there 
is in her! Nature meant her to be a rich woman; she would 
be 80 beneficent: for a well-loved woman; she would be so 
faithful and true. She is only twenty-two years old, and is 
sinking already beneath the weight of her soûl; a victim to 
highly-strung nerves, to an organization either too délicate 
or too full of powcr. Â passionntc love for a faithless lover 
would drive her mad, my poor Fossouse! I hâve made a 
study of her tempérament, recosçnized *ha ^eality of her pro- 
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loDged nervons attacks, and of the swîft mysterious récur- 
rence of her nplif ted moods. I found that they were imme- 
diately dépendent on atmospheric changes and on the varia- 
tions of the moon^ a fact which I hâve carefully ferified; and 
since then I hâve cared for her, as a créature nnlike ail others, 
for she is a being whose ailing existence I alone can under- 
stand. ÂB I hâve told yon^ she is the pet lamb. But you 
shall see her; this is her cottage/' 

They had corne about one-third of the way up the moun- 
tain side. Low bushes grew on either hand along the steep 
paths which they were ascending at a foot pace. Ât last, at 
a tum in one of the paths^ Genestas saw La Fosseuse's dweil- 
ingy which stood on one of the largest knoUs on the moun- 
tain. Âround it was a green sloping space of lawn about 
three acres in extent, planted with trees, and surrounded by 
a wall high enough to serve as a f ence^ but not so high as to 
ehut out the view of the landscape. Several rivulets that had 
their source in this garden formcd little cascades among the 
trees. The brick-built cottage with a low roof that projected 
several feet was a charming détail in the landscape. It con- 
sisted of a ground floor and a single story, and stood facing 
the south. AU the Windows were in the front of the house^ 
for its small size and lack of depth from back to front made 
other openings unneeessary. The doors and shutters were 
painted green^ and the underside of the penthouses had been 
ïined with deal boards in the Gcrman fashion^ and painted 
white. The rustic chann of the whole little dwelling lay in 
its spotless cleanliness. 

CÛmbing plants and briar roses grew about the house; a 
great walnut tree had been allowed to remain among the flow- 
ering acacias and trees that bore sweet^cented blossoms, and 
iTfew weeping willows had been set by the little streams in the 
garden space. A thick belt of pines and beeches grew behind 
the house^ so that the picturesque little dwelling was brought 
out into strong relief by the sombre width of background. 
At that hour of the day, the air was fragrant with the scents 
from the hillsides and the perf urne from La Fosseuse's garden. 
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The sky overhead was clear and serene, but low donda hung 
on the horizon^ and the far-off peaks had begon to take the 
deep rose hues that the sunset often brings. Ât the height 
which they had reached the whole valley lay bef ore their eye&, 
from distant Grenoble to the little lake at the foot of the 
circle of crags by which Oenestas had passed on the previous 
day. Some little distance above the house a Une of poplars 
on the hill indicated the highway that led to Grenoble. Says 
of sunlight fell slantwise across the little town which glittered 
like a diamond, for the soft red light which poured over it 
like a flood was reflected by ail its window-panes. Oenestas 
Teined in his horse at the sight^ and pointed to the dwellings 
in the valley, to the new town, and to La Fosseuse's house. 

**Since the victory of Wagram, and Napoleon's retum to the 
Tuileries in 1815/' he said, with a sigh, ^^nothing bas so 
stirred me as the sight of ail this. I owe this pleasure to you, 
air, for you hâve taught me to see beauty in a landscape." 

*Tc8,'' said the doctor, smiling as he spoke, *'it is better to 
build towns than to storm them/' 

''Oh ! sir, how about the taking of Moscow and the surren- 
der of Mantua! Why, you do not really know what thaï 
means ! Is it not a glory for ail of us ? You are a good man^ 
but Napoléon also was a good man. If it had not been for 
England, you both would hâve understood each other, and 
our Emperor would never bave fallen. There are no spies 
hère," said the officer, looking around him, ''and I can say 
openly that I love him, now that he is dead I What a ruler ! 
He knew every man when he saw him ! He would hâve made 
you a CouncÛlor of State, for he was a great administrator 
himself ; even to the point of knowing how many cartridges 
were left in the men's boxes after an action. Poor man! 
While you were talking about La Fosseuse, I thought of him, 
and how he was lying dead in St. Helenal Was that the 
kind of climate and country to suit him, whose scat had been 
a throne, and who had lived with his feet in the stirrups; 
heinf They say that he used to work in the garden. The 
deuoel He was not made to plant cabbages. . • . And 
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now wc must serve the Bourbons, and loyally, sir; for, after 
ail, France is France, as you were saying yesterday." 

Oenestas dismounted as he uttered thèse last words, and 
mechanically foUowed the example set by Benassis, who fas- 
tened his horse's brîdle to a tree. 

"Can she be away?" said the doctor, when he did not see 
La Fosseuse on the threshold. They went into the house, but 
there was no one in the sitting-room on the ground floor. 

"She must hâve head the sound of a second horse," said 
Benassis, with a smile, "and has gone upstairs to put on her 
cap, or her sash, or some pièce of finery." 

He left Genestas alone, and went upstairs in search of La 
Fosseuse. The commandant made a survey of the room. He 
noticed the pattem of the paper that covered the walls — roses 
scattered over a gray background, and the straw matting that 
did duty for a carpet on the floor. The armchair, the table, 
and the smaller chairs were made of wood from which the 
bark had not been removed. The room was not without oma- 
ment; some flower-stands, as they might be called, made of 
osiers and wooden hoops, had been filled with moss and 
flowers, and the Windows were draped by white dimity cur- 
tains bordered with a scarlet fringe. There was a mirror 
above the chimney-piece, where a plain china jar stood be- 
tween two candlesticks. Some calico lay on the table ; shirts, 
apparently, had been eut out and begun, several pairs of gus- 
sets were ânished, and a work-basket, scissors, needles and 
thread, and ail a needle-woman's requirements lay beside 
them. Everything was as fresh and clean as a shell that the 
sea has tossed up on the beach. Genestas saw that a kitchen 
lay on the other side of the passage, and that the staircase was 
at the farther end of it. The upper story, like the ground 
floor, evidently consisted of two rooms only. "Come, do not 
be frightened,'' Benassis was saying to La Fosseuse; "come 
down-stairs !" 

Genestas promptly retreated into the sitting-room when he 
heard thèse words, and in another moment a slender girl, well 
and gracef ully made, appeared in the doorway. She wore h 
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gown of cambric, covered with narrow pink stripes^ and eut 
low at the throat, so as to display a muslin chemisette. Shy- 
ness and timidity had brought the eolor to a face which had 
Dothing very remarkable about it save a certain flatness of 
feature which called to mind the Cossack and Bussian coiin- 
tenances that since the disasters of 1814 hâve unfortunately 
come to be so widely known in France. La Fosseuse was, in 
fact, very like thèse men of the North. Her nose tumed np 
at the end, and was sunk in her face, her mouth was wide and 
her chin small, her hands and arms were ted and, like her 
feet, were of the peasant type, large and strong. Although she 
had been used to an outdoor life, to exposnre to the sun and 
the scorching summer winds, her complexion had the bleached 
look of withered grass ; but af ter the first glance this made her 
face more interesting, and there was such a sweet expression 
in her blue eyes, so much grâce about her movements, and 
Bnch music in her voice, that little as her f eatures seemed to 
harmonize with the disposition which Benassis had praised 
to the commandant, the officer recognized in her the capriciouB 
and ailing créature, condemned to suffering by a nature that 
had been thwarted in its growth. 

La Fosseuse def tly stirred the fire of dry branches and turfs 
of peat, then sat down in an armchair and took up one of the 
«hirts that she had begun. She sat there under the officer^s 
eyes, half bashful, af raid to look up, and calm to ail appear- 
ance; but her bodice rose and fell with the rapid breathing 
that betrayed her nervousness, and it struck Oenestaa that her 
figure was very graceful. 

"Well, my poor child, is your work going on nicely ?" said 
Benassis, taking up the material intended for the shirts, and 
passing it through bis fingers. 
La Fosseuse gave the doctor a timid and beseeching glance. 
"Do not scold me, sir," she entreated ; "I hâve not touched 
them to-day, although they were ordered by you, and for 
people who need them very badly. But the weather bas been 
flo fine! I wandered out and picked a quantity of mush* 
looms and white trufi9es, and took them over to Jaoquotte; 
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she was veiy much pleased^ for some people are coming to dln- 
ner. I was 8o glad tbat I thought of it; gomething Beemed to 
tell me to go to look for them/* 

She began to ply her needle again. 

'TTou hâve a very pretty house hère, mademoiselle/* said 
Oenestas, addressing her. 

"It is not mine at ail, sir,'* she said, looking at the stranger, 
and her eyes seemed to grow red and tearf ni ; *'it belongs to 
M. Benassis," and she tnmed towarda the doetor with a gentle 
expression on her face. 

"You know quite well, my child, that you will never hâve 
to leave it," he said, as he took her hand in his. 

La Fosseuse suddenly rose and left the room. 

'TVell,*' said the doetor, addressing the ofl5cer, *Vhat do 
yon think of her ?" 

"There is something strangely touching abont her," 
Oenestas answered. "How very nieely you hâve fitted up this 
little nest of hers !" 

"Bah I a wall-paper at fif teen or twenty sous; it was care- 
fully chosen, but that was ail. The fumiture is nothing very 
much either, my basket-maker made it for me; he wanted to 
show his gratitude ; and La Fosseuse made the curtains her- 
self out of a few yards of calico. This little house of hers, 
and her simple fumiture, seem pretty to you, because you 
come upon them up hère on a hillside in a f orlorn part of the 
world where you did not expect to find things clean and tidy. 
The reason of the prettiness is a kind of harmony between the 
little house and its surround ings. Nature bas set picturesque 
groups of trees and running streams about it, and bas scat- 
tered her fairest flowers among the grass, her sweet-scented 
wild strawberry blossoms, and her lovely violets. . . . 
Well, what is the matter?" asked Benassis, as La Fosseuse 
came back to them. 

"Oh I nothing, nothing," she answered. "I fancied that one 
of my chickens was missing, and had not been shut up." 

Her remark was disingenuous, but this was only noticed by 
the doetor, who said in her ear, "You bave been crying !" 
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'^Why do you say things like that to me before Bome one 
else?'^ she asked in reply. 

"Mademoiselle/' said Genestas, "it is a great pity that yon 
Uyo hère ail by yourself ; you ought to hâve a mate in snch 
a charming cage as this/' 

"That is true/* she said, 'T)ut what would you hâve? I am 
poor, and I am hard to please. I feel that it would not suit 
me at ail to cany the soup out into the fields, nor to push a 
hand-cart; to feel the misery of those whom I should love, 
and hâve no power to put an end to it ; to carry my children 
in my arms ail day, and patch and re-patch a man's rage. 
The curé tells me that such thoughts as thèse are not very 
Christian ; I know that myself , but how can I help it ? There 
are days when I would rather eat a morsel of dry bread than 
cook anything for my dinner. Why would you hâve me worry 
some man's life out with my failings? He would perhaps 
work himself to death to satisfy my whims, and that would 
not be right. Pshaw ! an unlucky lot bas fallen to me, an4 I 
ought to bear it by myself 

"And besides, she is a bom do-nothing/' said Benassia. 
''We must take my poor Fosseuse as we find her. But ail that 
she bas been saying to you simply means that she bas never 
loved as yet/' he added, smiling. Then he rose and went out 
on to the lawn for a moment. 

"You must oe very fond of M. Benassis?" asked Genestaa. 

"Oh! yes, sir; and there are plenty of people hereabouta 
who feel as I do — that they would be glad to do anything in 
the world for him. And yet he who cures othcr people bas 
some trouble of bis own that nothing can cure. You are hia 
friend, perhaps you know what it is ? Who could bave given 
pain to such a man, who is the very image of God on earth? 
I know a great many hère who think that the corn grows 
faster if he has passcd by their field in the moming/' 

"And what do you think yourself?" 

"I, sir? When I bave seen him/' she seemed to héritait, 
then she went on, "I am happy ail the rest of the day.*' 

She bent her head over her work, and plied her needle with 
nnwonted swif tnesa. 
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'TV^ell, bas the captain been telling you something aboQt 
Napoléon ?" said the doctor, as he came in again. 

"Hâve you seen the Emperor, sir?" cried La Fosseuse, 
gazing at the officer's face with eager curîosity. 

" Parbleu!'* said Oenestas. 'Tiundreds of times!*' 

"Oh! how I should like to know something about the 
army !" 

"Perhaps we will corne to take a cup of coffee with you 
to-morrow, and you shall hear ^something about the army/ 
dear child," said Benassis, who laid bis band on her shoulder 
and kissed her brow. "She is my daughter, you see!'* he 
added^ tuming to the commandant ; "there is something wani- 
ing in the day, somehow, when I bave not kissed her fore- 
head." 

La Fosseuse held Benassis' band in a tight clasp as she 
murmured, "Oh I you are very kind !" 

They lef t the bouse ; but she came af ter them to see them 
mount. She waited till Genestas was in the saddle, and then 
whispered in Benassis' ear, "Tell me who that gentleman is ?'* 

"Aba I" said the doctor, putting a f oot in the stirrup, "a 
husband for you, perhaps." 

She stood on the spot where they left her, absorbed in 
watching their progress down the steep path ; and when they 
came past the end of the garden, they saw her already perched 
on a little heap of stones, so that she might still keep them 
in view and give them a last nod of farewell. 

"There is something very unusual about that girl, sir/' 
Genestas said to the doctor when they had left the bouse far 
behind. 

^There is, is there not?" he answered. 'TJany a time I 
bave said to myself that she will make a charming wife, but 
I can only love her as a sister or a daughter, and in no other 
way ; my heart is dead." 

"Has she any relations ?" asked Genestas. ^TVhat did her 
f ather and mother do ?" 

"Oh, it is quite a long story," answered Benassis. 'Tfeither 
her father nor mother nor anj of her relations are living. 
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about her down' to her name interested me. La 
Foseense was bom hère in the town. Her father, a laborer 
from Saint Laurent du Pont^ was nieknamed Le Fosseur, 
which is no doubt a contraction of fossoyeur, for the office of 
aeztan had been in his f amily time out of mind. AU the aad 
associations of the graveyard hang about the name. Hère 
as in some other parts of France, there is an old custom, 
dating from the times of the Latin civilization, in virtue of 
which a woman takes her husband's name, with the addition 
of a féminine termination, and this giri has been called La 
Fosseuse, after her father. 

'The laborer had married the waiting-woman of some 
oonntess or other who owns an estate at a distance of a few 
leagues. It was a love-match. Hère, as in ail country dis- 
tricts, love is a very small élément in a marriage. The peaa- 
ant, as a rule, wants a wife who will bear him children, a 
honsewife who will make good soup and take it out to him in 
the fields, who will spin and make his shirts and mend his 
clothes. Such a thing had not happened for a long while in 
a district where a young man not unfrequently leaves his 
betrothed for another girl who is richer by three or four acres 
of land. The fate of Le Fosseur and his wife was scarcely 
happy enough to induce our Dauphinois to forsake their cal- 
cnlating habits and practical way of regarding things. La 
Foaseuse, who was a very pretty woman, died when her daugh- 
ter was bom, and her husband's grief for his loss was so great 
that he foUowed her within the year, leaving nothing in the 
world to his little one except an existence whose continuance 
was very doubtful — a mère feeble flicker of a life. A char- 
itable neighbor took the care of the baby upon herself, and 
brought her up till she was nine years old. Then the burden 
of supporting La Fosseuse became too heavy for the good 
woman; so at the time of year when travelers are passing 
along the roads, she sent her charge to beg for her living upon 
the highways. 

''One day the little orphan asked for bread at the countess' 
chftteau, and they kept the child for her mother's sake. She 
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was to be waitîng-maid some day to the daughter of the house, 
and was brought up to this end. Her young mistress was 
married five years later; but meanwhile the poor little thing 
was the victim of ail the caprices of wealthy people, whose 
beneficence for the most part is not to be depended upon even 
whîle it lasts. They are gênerons by fits and starts — some- 
times patrons, sometimes f riends, sometimes masters ; in this 
way they falsify the already false position of the poor children 
in whom they interest themselves, and trifle with the hearts, 
the lives, and futures of their protégées, whom they regard 
very lightly. From the iirst La Fosseuse became almost a 
companion to the young heiress ; she was taught to read and 
Write, and her future mistress sometimes amused herself by 
giving her music lessons. She was treated sometimes as a 
lady's companion, sometimes as a waiting-maid, and in this 
way they made an incomplète being of her. She acquired a 
taste for lurary and for dress, together with manners ill- 
suited to her real position. She has been roughly schooled 
by misfortune since then, but the vague feeling that she la 
destined for a higher lot has not been effaced in her. 

"A day came at last, however, a fateful day for the poor 
girl, when the young countess (who was married by this time) 
discovered La Fosseuse arrayed in one of her bail dresses, and 
dancing bef ore a mirror. La Fosseuse was no longer anything 
but a waiting-maid, and the orphan girl, then sixteen years 
of âge, was dismissed without pity. Her idle ways plunged 
her once more into poverty ; she wandered about begging by 
the roadside, and working at times as I hâve told you. Some- 
times she thought of drowning herself, sometimes also of giv- 
ing herself to the first corner; she spent most of her time 
thinking dark thoughts, lying by the side of a wall in the 
sun, with her face buried in the grass, and passers-by would 
sometimes throw a few halfpence to her, simply because she 
asked them for nothing. One whole year she spent in a 
hospital at Annecy af ter heavy toil in the harvest field ; she 
had only undertaken the work in the hope that it would kill 
her, and that so she might die. You should hear her herself 
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when she speaks of her feelings and ideas during this time 
of her life; her simple confidences are often very curions. 

''She came back to the little town at last, just about the 
time when I decided to take up my abode in it. I wanted to 
nnderstand the minds of the people beneath my rule; her 
character struck me, and I made a study of it; then when 
I became aware of her physical infirmities, I determined to 
watch over her. Perhaps in time she may grow accustomed to 
work with her needle, but, whatever happens, I hâve secured 
her future." 

^She is quite alone up there !" said Genestas. 

^No. One of my herdswomen sleeps in the house/' the 
doctor answered. 'TTou did not see my farm buildings whîch 
lie behind the house. They are hidden by the pine-trees. Oh 1 
she is quite safe. Moreover, there are no mauvais sujets hère 
in the valley; if any come among us by any chance, I send 
them into the army, where they make excellent soldiers." 

^Poor girl !" said Genestas. 

^Oh ! the folk round about do not pity her at ail," said Be- 
nasais; "on the other hand, they think her very lucky; but 
there is this différence between her and the other women : 
Qod haa given strength to them and weakness to her, and they 
do not see that." 

The moment that the two horsemen came out upon the 
road to Grenoble, Benassîs stopped with an air of satisfaction ; 
a différent view had suddenly opened out before them; he 
foresaw its effect upon Genestas, and wished to enjoy bis sur- 
priae. As far as the eye could see, two green walls sixty feet 
high rose above a road which was roundcd like a garden path. 
The trees had not been tut or trimmed, each one preserved 
the magnificent palm-branch shape that makes the Lombard 
poplar one of the grandest of trees ; there they stood, a natural 
monument which a man might well be proud of having reared. 
The shadow had already reachod one sidc of the road, trans- 
forming it into a vast wall of black leavcs, but the setting 
Sun shone full upon the other sido, which stood out in con- 
trasta for the young leavcs at the tips of every branch had 
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been dyed a bright golden hue^ and, as the breeze stirred 
through the waving curtain, it gleamed in the light. 

"You must be very happy hère!" cried Qenestas. 'The 
sight of this must be ail pleasure to you/' 

"The love of Nature is the only love that does not deceive 
human hopes. There is no disappointment hère/' said the 
doctor. "Those poplars are ten years old; hâve you ever seen 
any that are better grown than thèse of mine ?" 

"God is great I" said the soldier, coming to a stand in the 
middle of the road, of which he saw neither beginning nor 
end. 

'TTou do me good/' cried Benassis. 'It was a pleasure to 
hear you say over again what I hâve so often said in the 
midât of this avenue. There is something holy about this 
place. Hère, we are like two mère specks; and the feeling 
of our own littleness always brings us into the présence of 
God." 

They rode on slowly and in silence, listening to their horses' 
ûoof -beats; the sound echoed a long the green corridor as it 
might hâve done beneath the vaulted roof of a cathedral. 

"How many things hâve a power to stir us which town- 
dwellers do not suspect," said the doctor. "Do you not notice 
the sweet scent given off by the gum of the poplar buds, and 
the resin of the larches ? How delightful it is !" 

'Tjisten !" exclaimed Genestas. 'TJet us wait a momenf 

A distant sound of singing came to their ears. 

*^s it a woman or a man, or is it a bird ?" asked the com- 
mandant in a low voice. "Is it the voice of this wonderfol 
landscapeT' 

"It is something of ail thèse things," the doctor answered, 
as he dismounted and f astened his horse to a branch of a pop- 
lar tree. 

He made a sign to the officer to follow his example and to 
come with him. They went slowly along a footpath between 
two hedges of blossoming hawthom which filled the damp 
evening air with its délicate fragrance. The sun shone fuU 
into the pathway; the light and warmth were very percepti' 
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ble after the shade thrown by the long wall of poplar trees ; 
the still powerful raya poured a flood of red light over a cot- 
tage at the end of the stony track. The rîdge of the cottage 
roof was nsually a bright green with its overgrowth of mosses 
and house-leekSy and the thatch was brown as a chestnut shell, 
but jnst now it seemed to be powdered with a golden dust. 
|The cottage itself was scarcely visible through the haze of 
light ; the minons wall, the doorway and everything about it 
was radiant with a fleeting glory and a beauty due to chance, 
Buch as is sometimes seen for an instant in a human face, 
beneath the influence of a strong émotion that brings warmth 
and color into it. In a life under the open sky and among the 
fieldfiy the transient and tender grâce of such moments as 
thèse draws from us the wish of the apostle who said to Jésus 
Christ upon the mountain, *TLet us build a tabernacle and 
dwell hère/' 

The wide landscape seemed at that moment to bave found 
a Yoice whosc purity and sweetness equaled its own sweetness 
and purity, a voice as moumf ul as the dying light in the west 
— ^for a Tague reminder of Death is divinely set in the heavens, 
and the sun above gives the same waming that is given hère 
on earth by the flowers and the bright insects of the day. 
There is a tinge of sadness about the radiance of sunset, and 
the melody was sad. It was a song widely known in days of 
yore, a ballad of love and sorrow that once had served to stir 
the national hatred of France for England. Beaumarchais, 
in a later day, had given it back its true poetry by adapting it 
for the French théâtre and putting it into the mouth of a 
page, who pours out bis heart to bis stepmother. Just now 
it was simply the air that rose and f ell. There were no words ; 
the plaintive voice of the singer touched and thrilled the soûl. 

*1t is the swan's song," said Benassîs. 'That voice does 
net Sound twice in a century for human ears. Let us hurry ; 
we must put a stop to the singing! The child is killing him- 
self; it would be cruel to listen to hiro any longer. Be quiet, 
Jacques ! Conie, come, be quiet !" cried the doctor. 

The music ceased. (îenestas stood motionless and over- 
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corne with astonishment. Â cloud had drifted across the giin, 
the landBcape and the voiee were both mute. Shadow, diill- 
ness^ and silence had taken the place of the soft glory of the 
lighty the warm breath of the breeze, and the child's singing. 

^'What makes you disobey me?** asked Benassis. **! shall 
not bring you any more rice pudding nor snail broth ! No 
more fresh dates and white bread for you ! So you want to 
die and break your poor mother's heart, do you?** 

Genestas came into a little yard, which was sufficiently 
clean and tidily kept, and saw bef ore him a lad of fifteen, who 
looked as délicate as a woman. His hair was f air but scanty, 
and the color in his face was so bright that it seemed hardly 
natural. He rose up slowly from the bench where he was 
flitting, beneath a thick bush of jessamine and some blossom- 
ing lilacs that were running riot, so that he was almost hidden 
among the leaves. 

'TTou know very well,** said the doctor, '*that I told you not 
to talk, not to expose yourself to the chilly evening air, and 
to go to bed as soon as the sun was set. What put it into your 
head to sing?** 

''Dame! M. Benassis, it was so very warm ont hère, and 
it is so nice to f eel warm ! I am always cold. I f elt so happy 
that without thinking I began to try over Malbrouk s'en 
vor-t-en guerre, just for fun, and then I began to listen to 
myself because my voice was something like the sound of the 
flûte your shepherd plays.** 

''Well, my poor Jacques, this must not happen again; do 
you hear? Let me hâve your hand,'* and the doctor felt his 
puise. 

The boy*B eyes had their usual sweet expression, but just 
now they shone with a feverish light. 

"It is just as I thought, you are covered with perspiration," 
said Benassis. 'TTour mother has not come in yet ?** 

''No, sir.** 

"Come ! go in-doors and get into bed.** 

The young invalid went back into the cottage, followed by 
Benassis and the officer. 
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^Juf t light a candie, Captain Bluteau/' said the doctor, who 
helping Jacques to take off his rough, tattered clothing. 

When Oenestas had struck a light, and the interior of the 
room was visible, he was surprised by the extrême ihânnesa 
of the child, who seemed to be lîttle more than skin and bone. 
When the little peasant had been put to bed, Benassis tapped 
the lad'8 chest, and listened to the ominous sonnds made in 
this way by his fingers ; then, af ter some délibération, he drew 
back the coverlet over Jacques, stepped back a few paces, 
folded his arma across his chest, and closely scmtinized his 
patient 

"How do you feel, my little man?'* 

*^Quite comfortable, sir." 

A table, with four spindle legs, stood in the room; the 
doctor drew it up to the bed, f ound a tumbler and a phial on 
the mantel-shelf, and composed a draught, by carefully meas- 
nring a few drops of brown liquid from the phial into some 
water, Oenestas holding the light the while. 

^TTour mother is very late." 

''She is coming, sir,'' said the child; ^^I can hear her foot- 
steps on the path." 

The doctor and the officer looked around them while they 
waited. At the foot of the bed there was a sort of mattress 
made of moss, on which, doubtless, the mother was wont to 
sleep in her clothes, for there were neither sheets nor coverlet. 
Oenestas pointed out this bed to Benassis, who nodded slightly 
to show that he likewise had already admired this motherly 
deyotion* There was a clatter of sabots in the yard, and the 
doctor went out. 

"You will hâve to sit up with Jacques to-night, Mother 
Colaa. If he tells you that his breathiug is bad, you must 
let him drink some of the draught that I hâve poured into the 
tumbler on the table. Take care not to let him hâve more 
than two or three'sips at a time; there ought to be enough in 
the tumbler to last him ail through the night. Above ail 
things, do not touch the phial, and change the child's clothing 
at once. He is perspiring heavily.'' 
9 
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*T. ootdd not manage to wash his shîrts to-day, sît; I had 
to take the hemp over to Grenoble, as we wanted the money/* 

''Very well, then, I will send you some shirts." 

'Then is he worse, my poor lad ?" asked the woman. 

^'He has been so imprudent as to sing, Mother Colas ; and it 
is not to be expected that any good ean corne of it ; but do not 
be hard upon him, nor scold him. Do not be down-hearted 
about it; and if Jacques complains oyermuch, send a neighbor 
to fetch me. Good-bye/' 

The doctor called to his f riend, and they went back along 
the f oot-path. 

'?s that little peasant consumptive ?" asked Genestas. 

"Mon Dieu! yes," answered Benassis. "Science cannot 
eave him^ unless Nature works a miracle. Our professors at 
the Ëcole de Médecine in Paris often used to speak to us of 
the phenomenon which you hâve just witnessed. Some mala- 
dies of this kind bring about changes in the voice-producing 
organs that give the sufferer a short-lived power of song that 
no trained yoice can surpass. I hâve made you spend a 
melancholy day^ sir," said the doctor when he was once more 
in the saddle. "Suffering and death everywhere, but every- 
where also résignation. Ail thèse peasant folk take death 
philosophically ; they fall ill, say nothing about it, and take to 
their beds like dumb animais. But let us say no more about 
death^ and let us quicken our horses' paces a little; we ought 
to reach the town before nightfall, so that you may see the 
new quarter." 

'TEh I some place is on fire over there," said Genestas, point- 
ing to a spot on the mountain, where a sheaf of fiâmes was 
rising. 

"It is not a dangerous fire. Our lime-bumer is heating his 
kiln, no doubt. It is a newly-started industry, which tums 
our heather to account." 

There was a sudden report of a gun, followed by an invol- 
untary exclamation from Benassis, who said, with an im- 
patient gesture, "If that is Butifer, we shall see which of us 
two is the stronger." 
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• 

'*The shot came from that quarter," said GenestaA, îndi- 
cating a beech-wood up above them on the mountain aide. 
**Ye8, up there ; you may trust an old soldier's ear/' 

'Ijet us go there at once!" cried Benassis, and he made 
etraight for the little wood, urging his horse at a furious 
Bpeed across the ditches and fields, as if he were riding a 
Bteeplechase^ in his anxiety to catch the sport^man red- 
handed. 

'^he man you are af ter has made off/' shouted Genestas» 
who could Bcarcely keep up with him. 

Benassis wheeled his horse round sharply^ and came back 
again. The man of whom he was in search soon appeared 
on the top of a perpendicular crag, a hundred feet above the 
level of the two horsemen. 

'^utifer!" shouted Benassis when he saw that this figure 
carried a fowling-piece; "come down!'* 

Butifer recognized the doctor, and replied by a respectful 
and friendly sign which showed that he had every intention 
of obeying. 

*T. can imagine that if a man were driven to it by fear or 
by Bome overmastering impulse he might possibly contrive 
to scramble up to that point among the rocks/' said Grenestaa; 
''but how will he manage to come down again?" 

*T. bave no anxiety on that score," answered Benassis; ''the 
wild goata must feel envions of that fellow yonder ! You will 
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The emergencies of warf are had accustomed the command- 
ant to gauge the real worth of men ; he admired the wonderful 
quickness of Butifer's movements, the sure-footed grâce with 
which the hunter swung himself down the rugged sides of 
the crag, to the top of which he had so boldly climbed. The 
strongy slender form of the mountaineer was gracef uUy poised 
in every attitude which the précipitons nature of the path 
oompelled him to assume; and so certain did he seem of hia 
powcr to hold on at need, that if the pinnacle of rock on which 
he took his stand had been a level floor, he could not hâve set 
foot down apon it more calmly. He carried hia fowUng- 
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pièce as if it had been a light walking-cane. Butifer was a 
young .man of middle height^ thin, muscular, and in good 
training; his beauty was of a masculine order, which im- 
pressed Ocnestas on a doser view. 

Evidently he belonged to the class of smugglers who ply 
their trade without resorting to violent courses, and who only 
exert patience and craf t to def raud the govemment. His face 
was manly and sunburned. His eyes, which were bright as an 
eagle's, were of a clear yellow color, and his sharply-cnt nose 
with its slight curve at the tip was very much like an eagle's 
beak. His cheeks were covered with down, his red lips were 
half open, giving a glimpse of a set of teeth of dazzling 
whiteness. His beard, moustache, and the reddish whiskers, 
which he allowed to grow, and which curled naturally, still 
further heightened the masculine and forbidding expression 
of his face. Everything about him spoke of strength. He 
vas broad-chested ; constant activity had made the muscles 
of his hands curiously firm and prominent. There waa the 
quick intelligence of a savage about his glances; he looked 
resolute, fearless, and imperturbable, like a man accustomed 
to put his life in péril, and whose physical and mental 
strength had been so oflen tried by dangers of every kind, 
that he no longer felt any doubts about himself. He wore a 
blouse that had suffered a good dea] f rom thorns and briars, 
and he had a pair of leather soles bound to his feet by eel- 
skin thongs, and a pair of torn and tattered blue linen 
breeches through which his legs were visible, red, wiry, hard, 
and muscular as those of a stag. 

^TThere you see the man who once fired a shot at me,'* 
Benassis remarked to the commandant in a low voice. '^If at 
this moment I were to signify to him my désire to be rid of 
any one, he would kill them without scruple. — Butifer I*' he 
went on, addressing the poacher, "I fully believed you to be 
a man of your word; I pledged mine for you because I had 
your promise. My promise to the procureur du roi at Gre- 
noble was based upon your vow ne ver to go poaching again, 
and to tum over a new leaf and become a steady, industrioua 
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worker. Ton fired that shot just now, and hère yon are, on 
the Comte de Labranchoir's esta tel Eh! you miscreant? 
Suppose his keeper had happened to hear you ? It is a lucky 
thing for you that I shall take no formai cognizance of this 
offenee; if I did, you would corne up as an old offender, and 
of course you hâve no gun license ! I let you keep that gun 
of yours out of tendemess for your attachment to the 
weapon/' 

'^t is a beauty," said the commandant, who recognized a 
duck gun f rom Saint Etienne. 

The smuggler raised his hcad and looked at Oenestas by 
way of acknowledging the compliment. 

*^utifer/' continued Benassis, "if your conscience does not 
reproach you, it ought to do so. If you are going to begin 
your old tricks again, you will find yourself once more in a 
park enclosed by four stone walls, and no power on earth will 
Bave you from the hulks ; you will be a markod man, and your 
character will be ruined. Bring your gun to me to-night, I 
will take care of it for you." 

Butifer gripped the barrel of his weapon in a convulsive 
dutch. 

'Ton are quite right, sir/* he said ; *T hâve done wrong, I 
bave broken bounds, I am a cur. My gun ought to go to you, 
but when you take it away from me, you take ail that I bave in 
tbe world. The last shot which my mother's son will fire shall 
be through my own head. . . . What would you bave? 
I did as you wanted me. I kcpt quiet ail the winter; but 
the spring came, and the sap rose. I am not used to day 
labor. It is not in my nature to spend my lifc in fattening 
fowls; I cannot stoop about turning over the soil for vege- 
tables, nor flourish a whip and drive a cart, nor scrub down 
a horso in a stable ail my lifo, so I must die of starvation, I 
suppose? I am only bappy when I am up there,*' he went on 
after a pause, pointing to the mountains. "And I bave been 
about among the bills for the past week; I got a sight of 
a chamois, and I bave the cliamois there," he said, pointing 
to tbe top of the crag; "it is at your service I Dear M. Be- 
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nassis^ leave me my gun. Listen ! I will leave the Commîmes 
foi de Butifer! I will go to the Alps; the chamois-hunteis 
will not say a word ; on the contrary, they will receive me with 
open arms. I shall corne to grief at the bottom of Bome 
glacier; but^ if I am to speak my mind, I would rather live 
for a couple of years among the heights, where there are no 
govemments^ nor excisemen, nor gamekeepers, nor procureurs 
du roi, than grovel in a marsh for a century. You are the 
only one that I shall be sorry to leave behind; ail the rest of 
them bore me ! When you are in the right, at any rate you 
don't worry one's lif e out '' 

''Ând how about Louise?'^ asked Benassia. Butifer paused 
and tumed thoughtful. 

''Eh! leam to read and write, my lad/* said Gknestae; 
''corne and enlist in my régiment, hâve a horse to ride, and 
tum carabineer. If they once sound 'to horse' for something 
like a war, you will find out that Providence made you to live 
in the midst of cannon, bullets, and battalions, and they will 
make a gênerai of you/* 

"Ye-es, if Napoléon was back agaîn," answered Butifer. 

"You know our agreement," said the doctor. "At the sec- 
ond infraction of it, you undertook to go for a soldier. I give 
you six months in which to leam to read and write, and then 
I will find up some young gentleman who wants a substitute/' 

Butifer looked at the mountains. 

"Oh! you shall not go to the Alps/* cried Benassis. "A 
man like you, a man of his word, with plenty of good stuff in 
him, ought to serve his country and command a brigade, and 
not come to his end trailing after a chamois. The life that 
you are leading will take you straight to the convict*s prison. 
After over-fatiguing yourself, you are obliged to take a long 
rest; and, in the end, you will fall into idle ways that will be 
the ruin of any notions of orderly existence that you hâve; 
you will get into the habit of putting your strength to bad 
uses, and you will take the law into your own hands. I want 
to put you, in spîte of yourself, into the right path.** 

"So I am to pine and fret myself to death? I feel suffo- 
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eated whenever I am in a town. I cannot hold ont for more 
that a day, in Grenoble, when I take Louise there ** 

''We ail hâve our whims, whieh we must manage to oontrol, 
or tnm them to acconnt for our ncighbor's benefit. But it is 
late, and I am in a hnrry. Corne to see me to-morrow, and 
bring your gun along wîth you. We will talk this over, my 
boy. Good-bye. Go and sell your chamois in Grenoble.** 

The two horsemen went on their way. 

^hat is what I call a man/' said Genestas. 

''Â man in a bad way/' answered Benassis. '^ut what 
help is there for it? You heard what he said. Is it not 
lamentable to see such fine qualities running to waste? If 
France were invaded by a foreign foe^ Butifer at the head of 
a hundred young fellows would keep a whole division busy in 
Maurienne for a month ; but in a time of peace the only out- 
lets for his energy are those whieh set the law at défiance. He 
must wrestle with something ; whcnever he is not risking his 
neck he is at odds with society, he lends a helping hand to 
smugglers. The rogue will cross the Rhône, ail by himself, 
in a little boat, to take shoes over into Savoy ; he makes good 
his retreaty heavy laden as he is, to some inaccessible place 
high up among the hills, where he stays for two days at a time, 
living on dry crusts. In short, danger is as weleome to him as 
sleep would be to anybody else, and by dint of expérience he 
bas acquired a relish for extrême sensations that bas totally 
nnfitted him for ordinary life. It vexes me that a man like 
that should take a wrong tum and gradually go to the bad, 
become a bandit, and die on the gallows. But, see, captain, 
how our village looks from hère !" 

Genestas obtained a distant view of a wide circular space, 
planted with trees, a fountain surrounded by poplars stood 
in the middle of it. Sound the enclosure were high banks on 
whieh a triple line of trees of différent kînds were growing; 
the first row consisted of acacias, the second of Japanese 
vamish trees, and some young elms grew on the highest row 
of ail. 

'That is where we hold our fair," said Benassis. 'That 
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is the beginning of the High Street, by those two bandsome 
bouges that I told yon about ; one belongs to the notary^ and 
tbe other to the justice of the peace/' 

They came at that moment into a broad road, fairly evenly 
paved with large cobble-stones. There were altogether about a 
hundred new bouses on either side of it^ and almost eveiy 
house stood in a garden. 

The view of the church with îts doorway made a pretiy 
termination to this road. Two more roads had been recently 
planned out half-way down the course of the first, and many 
new bouses had already been built along them. The town- 
hall stood opposite the parsonage, in the square by the church. 
As Benassis went down the road, women and children 
and men who had just finished their day's work promptiy 
stood in their doorways to wish him good-evening, the 
men took off their caps, and the little children danced and 
shouted about his horse, as if the animal's good-nature were 
as well known as the kindness of its master. The gladness 
was undemonstrative; there was the instinctive delicacy of ail 
deep feeling about it, and it had the same pervasive power. 
At the sight of this welcome it seemed to Genestas that the 
doctor had been too modest in his description of the affection 
with which he was regarded by the people of the district. 
His truly was a sovereignty of the sweetest kind ; a right royal 
sovereignty moreover, for its title was engraven in the bearts 
of its subjects. However dazzling the rays of glory that sur- 
round a man, however great the power that he enjoys, in bis 
inmoet soûl he soon comes to a just estimate of the sentiments 
that ail extemal action causes for him. He very soon sees 
that no change bas been wrought in him, that there is nothing 
new and nothing greater in the exercise of his physical facul- 
ties, and discovers his own real nothingness. Kings, even 
should they rule over the whole world, are condemned to live 
in a narrow circle like other men. They must even submit to 
the conditions of their lot, and their happiness dépends upon 
the Personal impressions that they receive. But Benassis 
met with nothing but goodwill and loyalty throughout the 
district. 
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*Trat, oome in, sir !*' cried Jacquotte. *'A pretty time the 
f^ntlemen hâve been waiting for you I It îs always the way ! 
You always manage to spoil the dinner for me whenever it 
onght to be particularly good. Eveiything is cooked to death 
by this time " 

*'0h ! well, hère we are/' answered Benassis with a smile. 

The two horsemen dismounted, and went off to the salon, 
where the guests invited by the doctor were assembled. 

^'Gentlemen," he said, taking Genestas by the hand, *T[ hâve 
the honor of introducing to you M. Bluteau, captain of a 
régiment of cavalry stationed at Grenoble — ^an old soldier, 
who bas promised me that he will stay among us for a little 
whUe." 

Then, tuming to Genestas, he presented to him a tall, thin, 
gray-haired man, dressed in black. 

*'This gentleman," said Benassis, "is M. Dnfau, the justice 
of the peace of whom I bave already spoken to you, and who 
haa Bo largely contributed to the prosperity of the Commune." 
Then he Icd his guest up to a pale, slight young man of 
middle hcight, who wore spectacles, and was also dressed in 
black. "And this is M. Tonnelet," he went on, "M. Gravier's 
Bon-in-law, and the first notary who came to the village." 

The doctor next tumed to a stout man, who seemed to 
belong half to the peasant, half to the middle class, the ownex 
of a rough-pimpled but good-humored countenance. 

**Thi8 is my worthy colleague M. Cambon," he went on, 
"the timber-merchant, to whom I owe the confidence and 
good-will of the people hère. Ile was one of the promoters of 
the rotd which you bave adniircd. I bave no need to tell you 
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the profession of this gentleman/' Benassis added^ tuming to 
the cnrate. '^ere is a man whom no one can help loving.'' 

There was an irrésistible attraction in the moral beanty 
expressed by the curé's countenance, which engrossed Oenes- 
tas' attention. Yet a certain harshness and austerity of ont- 
Une might make M. Janvier's face seem tmpleasing at a first 
glance. His attitude, and bis slight, emaciated f rame, bhowed 
that he was far from strong physically, but the unchanging 
serenity of his face bore witness to the profound înward peace 
of the Christian and to the strength that comes from purity 
of heart. Heaven seemed to be reflected in his eyes, and the 
inextinguishable fervor of charity which glowed in his heart 
appeared to shine from them. The gestnres that he made but 
rarely were simple and natural^ his appeared to be a quiet 
and retiring nature, and there was a modesty and simplicity 
like that of a young girl about his actions. At first sight he 
inspired respect and a vague désire to be admitted to his 
friendship. 

'^Ah! M. le Maire,'' he said, bending as though to escape 
from Benassis' eulogium. 

Something in the curé's tones brought a thrill to Genestas' 
heart, and the two insignificant words uttered by this stranger 
priest plunged him into musings that were almost devout. 

'^Gentlemen," said Jacquotte, who came into the middle of 
the room^ and there took her stand, with her hands on her 
bips, *'the soup is on the table." 

Invited by Benassis, who summoned each in tum so as to 
avoid questions of precedence, the doctor's fiye guests went 
into the dining-room; and after the curé, in low and quiet 
tones, had repeated a Benedidte, they took their places at 
table. The cloth that covered the table was of that peculiar 
kind of damask linen invented in the time of Henri IV. by 
the brothers Graindorge, the skilful weavers, who gave their 
name to the heavy fabric so well known to housekeepers. The j 
linen was of dazzling whiteness, and fragrant with the scent 
of the thyme that Jacquotte always put into her wash-tubs. 
The dinner service was of white porcelain, edged with blu^ 
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and was in perfect order. The décantera were of the old- 
fashioned octagonal kind still in use in the proYinees, thongh 
they hâve disappeared elsewhere. Grotesque figures had been 
carved on the hom handles of the knives. Thèse relies of 
aneient splendor, which, nevertheless^ looked almost new, 
seemed to those who scrutinized them to be in keeping with 
the kindly and open-hearted nature of the master of the house. 
The lid of the soup-tureen drew a momentary glance from 
Genestas; he notieed that it was surmounted by a group of 
vegetables in high relief, skilfully colored after the manner 
of Bernard Palissy, the eelebrated sixteenth centiuy craf ts- 

There was no lack of character about the group of men 
thus assembled. The powerf ul heads of Genestas and Benas- 
sis contrasted admirable with M. Janvier's apostolic counte- 
nance; and in the same fashion the elderly faces of the justice 
of the peace and the deputy-mayor brought out the youthful- 
ness of the notary. Society seemed to be represented by thèse 
varions types. The expression of each one indicated content- 
ment with himself and with the présent, and a faith in the 
future. M. Tonnelet and M. Janvier, who were still young, 
loved to make forecasts of coming events, for they felt that 
the future was theirs; while the other guests were fain rather 
to tum their talk upon the paat. Âll of them f aoed the things 
of life seriously, and their opinions seemed to reflect a double 
tinge of Bobemess, on the one hand, from the twilight hues 
of well-nigh forgotten joys that could never more be revived 
for them; and, on the other, from the gray dawn which gave 
promise of a glorious day. 

'TTou must hâve had a very tiring day, sir ?" said M. Cam- 
bon, addressing the curé. 

**Yes, sir," answered M. Janvier, "the poor crétin and Père 
Pelletier were buried at différent hours." 

"Now we can pull down ail the hovels of the old village," 
Benassis remarked to his deputy. "When the space on which 
the houses stand bas been grubbed up, it will mean at least 
another acre of meadow land for us; and furthermore, there 
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will be a clear saying to the Commune of the hundred francs 
that it used to cost to keep Chautard the crétin/' 

''For the next three years we ought to lay out the hundred 
francs in making a single-span bridge to carry the lower road 
over the main stream/' said M. Cambon. "The townsfolk 
and the people down the yalley hâve fallen into the way of 
taking a short eut across that patch of land of Jean François 
Pastoureau's ; bef ore they hâve donc they will eut it up in a 
way that will do a lot of harm to that poor fellow/* 

"I am sure that the money could not be put to a better 
use^'^ said the justice of the peace. "In my opinion the abuse 
of the right of way is one of the worst nuisances in a country 
district. One-tenth of the cases that corne before the court 
are caused by unfair easements. The rights of property are 
infringed in this way almost with impunity in many and 
many a commune. Â respect for law and a respect for prop- 
erty are ideas too of ten disregarded in France, and it is most 
important that they should be inculcated. Many people think 
that there is something dishonorable in assisting the law to 
take its course. 'Go and be hanged somewhere else/ is a 
saying which seems to be dictated by an unpraiseworthy gen- 
erosity of feeling; but at bottom it is nothing but a hypo- 
critical formula — a sort of veil which we throw over our own 
selfishness. Let us own to it, we lack patriotism ! The true 
patriot is the citizen who is so deeply impressed with a sensé 
of the importance of the laws that he will see them carried out 
even at hLs own cost and inconvenience. If you let the crim- 
inal go in peace, are you not making yourself answerable for 
the crimes he will commit ?'' 

"It is ail of a piece/^ said Benassis. "If the mayors kept 
their roads in better order, there would not be so many foot- 
paths. And if the members of Municipal Councils knew a 
little better, they would uphold the small landowner and the 
mayor when the two combine to oppose the establishment of 
unfair easements. The fact that château, cottage, field, and 
tree are ail equally sacred would then be brought home in 
every way to the ignorant; they would be made to understand 
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that Right ÎB juflt the same in ail cases, whether the value of 
the property in question be large or small. But such salntary 
changes cannot be brought about ail at once. They dépend 
almost entirely on the moral condition of the population, 
which we can never completely reform without the potent aid 
of the curés. This remark does not apply to yon in any way, 
M. Janvier." 

"Nor do I take it to myself/' langhed the curé. "Is not 
my heart set on bringing the teaching of the Catholic religion 
to co-operate with your plans of administration? For in- 
«tance, I hâve often tried, in my pulpit discourses on theft, 
to imbue the folk of this parish with the very ideas of Bight 
to which you hâve just given utterance. For truly, God does 
not estimate thef t by the value of the thing stolen, He looks at 
the thief . That has been the gist of the parables which I hâve 
tried to adapt to the compréhension of my parishioners/' 

'TTou hâve succeeded, sir," said Cambon. "I know the 
change you bave brought about in people's ways of looking 
at things, for I can compare the Commune as it is now with 
the Commune as it used to be. There are certainly very few 
places where the laborers are as careful as ours are about 
keeping the time in their working hours. The cattle are well 
looked after; any damage that they do is done by accident. 
There is no pilfcring in the woods, and finally you hâve made 
our peasants clearly understand that the leisure of the rich 
is the reward of a thrifty and hard-working life." 

**Well, then," said Genestas, "you ought to be pretty well 
pleased with your inf antry, M. le Curé." 

''We cannot expect to find angels anywhere hère below, 
captain/' answered the priest. ''Wherever there is poverty, 
there is suffering too; and suilering and poverty are strong 
compelling forces which bave their abuses, just as power has. 
When the peasants hâve a couple of leagues to walk to their 
worky and hâve to tramp back wearily in the evening, they 
perhaps see sportsmen taking short cuts over ploughed land 
and pasture so as to be back to dinner a little sooner, and is 
it to be supposed that they will hesitate to follow the ezample? 
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And of those who in this way beat out a f ootpath such as thèse 
gentlemen hâve just been complaining about, which are the 
real offenders, the workers or the people who are simply amna- 
ing themselves ? Both the rieh and the poor give us a great 
deal of trouble in thèse days. Faith, like power, ought always 
to descend f rom the heights above ns, in heaven or on earth ; 
and certainly in our times the npper classes hâve less faith in 
them than the mass of the people, who hâve God's promise of 
heaven hereafter as a reward for evils patiently endnred. 
With due submission to ecclesiastical discipline, and déférence 
to the views of my superiors, I think that for some time to 
corne we should be less exacting as to questions of doctrine, 
and rather endeavor to revive the sentiment of religion in 
the hearts of the intermediary classes, who debate over the 
mazims of Christianity instead of putting them in practice. 
The philosophism of the rich has set a fatal example to the 
poor, and has brought about intervais of too long duration 
when men hâve faltered in their allegiance to God. Such 
ascendency as we bave over our flocks to-day dépends entirely 
on our Personal influence with them ; is it not déplorable that 
the existence of religions belief in a commune should be dé- 
pendent on the esteem in which a single man is held? When 
the preservative force of Christianity permeating ail classes 
of Society shall bave put life into the new order of things, 
there will be an end of stérile disputes about doctrine, The 
cuit of a religion is its f orm ; societies only exist by forma. 
You hâve your standard, we hâve the cross " 

'^I should very much like to know, sir," said Oenestas, 
breaking in upon M. Janvier, *Vhy you forbid thèse poor folk 
to dance on Sunday?" 

*TVe do not quarrel with dancing in itself , captain ; it is for- 
bidden because it leads to immorality, which troubles the 
peace of the countryside and corrupts its manners. Does not 
the attempt to purify the spirit of the family and to maintain 
the sanctity of family ties strike at the root of the evil ?" 

"Some irregularities are always to be found in every dis- 
trict, I know," said M. Tonnelet, "but they very seldom occor 
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among us. Perhaps there are peasants who remove their 
neighbor's landmark without much scruple ; or they may eut 
a few osiers that belong to aome one else, if they happen to 
want Bome; but thèse are mère peccadilloes oompared with 
the WTongâoing that goes on among a town population. Moie- 
over, the people in this yalley seem to me to be devoutly le- 
ligious." 

"Devout ?*' queried the curé with a smile ; "there is no f ear 
of fanaticism hère." 

'^ut/' objected Cambon, '^if the people ail went to masa 
every moming, sir, and to confession every week, how would 
the fields be cultivated ? Ând three priests would hardly be 
enough.** 

''Work is prayer/* said the curé. "Doing one*s duty brings 
a knowledge of the religions principles which are a vital ne- 
cessity to society." 

''How about patriotism ?" asked Oenestas. 

'Tatriotism can only inspire a short-lived enthusiasm/' the 
eurate answered gravely ; "religion gives it permanence. Pa- 
triotism consists in a brief impulse of forgetfulness of self 
and self-interest, while Christianity is a complète System of 
opposition to the depraved tcndencies of mankind." 

"And yet, during the wars undertaken by the Bevolution, 
patriotism ^" 

"Yes, we worked wonders at the time of the Bevolution," 
said Benassis» interrupting Oenestas; "but only twenty years 
later, in 1814, our patriotism was extinct; while, in former 
timesy a religions impulse moved France and Europe to fling 
themaelves upon Asia a dozen times in the course of a cen- 
tury." 

"Maybe it is easier for two nations to come to tenus when 
the strife bas arisen out of some question of material inter- 
ests," said the justice of the peace; "while wars undertaken 
with the idea of supporting dogmas are bound to be intermi* 
nable, because the ^object can never be clearly defined." 

"Well, sir, you are not helping any one to fish!'' put in 
Jacquotte, who had removed the soup with Nicolle's assist- 
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ance. FaithfuI to her custom, Jacquotte henelf always 
bronght in every dish one after another, a plan which had its 
drawbackSy for it compelled gluttonous folk to over-eat them- 
eelves, and the more abstemious, having satisôed their hunger 
at an early stage, were obliged to leave the best part of the 
dinner iintouched. 

"Gentlemen/' said the enré, with a glance at the justice of 
the peace, '%ow ean you allège that religious wars hâve had 
no definite aim ? Religion in olden times was snch a powerfnl 
binding force, that material interests and religions questions 
were inséparable. Every soldier, therefore, knew qnite well 
what he was fighting for/* 

'?f there bas been so mnch ôghting abont religion/' said 
Genestas, "God must hâve built up the System very perfnnc- 
torily. Should not a divine institution impress men at once 
by the truth that is in it ?" 

Ail the gnests looked at the curé. 

"Gentlemen/' said M. Janvier, "religion is something that 
is felt and that cannot be deiined. We cannot know the pur- 
pose of the Almighty; we are no judges of the means He 
employs.'* 

"Then, according to you, we are to believe in ail your rig- 
maroles/' said Genestas, with the easy good-humor of a soldier 
who has never given a thought to thèse things. 

"The Catholic religion, better than any other, résolves 
men's doubts and f ears ; but even were it otherwise, I might 
ask you if you run any risks by believing in its truths.'' 

"None worth speaking of," answered Genestas. 

"Qood ! and what risks do you not run by not believing? 
But let us talk of the worldly aspect of the matter, which 
most appeals to you. The fînger of God is visible in human 
affairs; see how He directs them by the hand of His vicar on 
earth. How much men hâve lost by leaving the path traced 
out for them by Christianity ! So few think of reading 
Church history, that erroneous notions deliberately sown 
among the people lead them to condemn the Church ; yet the 
Church has been a pattern of perfect government such as 
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seek to establish to-day. The principle of élection made 
it for a long while a great political power. Except the Cath- 
olie Chnrch» there was no single religious institution whieh 
was founded upon liberty and equality. Everything was or- 
dered to this end. The f ather-^uperior, the abbot, the bishop, 
the gênerai of an order^ and the pope were then chosen con- 
Bcientiously for their fitness for the requirements of the 
Church. They were the expression of its intelligence, 
of the thinking power of the Church, and blind obédience 
was therefore their due. I will say nothing of the ways 
in which society has benefited by that power which bas 
created modem nations and has inspired so many poems, so 
mnch mnsic, so many cathedrals, statues, and pictnres. I 
will simply call your attention to the fact that your modem 
Systems of popular élection, of two chambers, and of jnries 
ail had their origin in provincial and œcumenical conncils, 
and in the episcopate and collège of cardinals; but there la 
this différence, — ^the views of civilization held by our present- 
day philosophy seem to me to fade away before the sublime 
and divine conception of Catholic communion, the type of 
a nniversal social communion brought about by the word and 
the fact that are combined in religious dogma. It would be 
very difficult for any modem political System, however perfect 
people may think it, to work once more such miracles as were 
WTought in those âges when the Church was the stay and 
support of the human intellect/* 

^'Why?'* asked Genestas. 

"Because, in the first place, if the principle of élection is 
to be the basis of a system, absolute equality among the elec- 
tors is a first requiremcnt ; they ought to be *equal quantities,' 
to make use of a mathematioal term, and that is a statc of 
things which modem politics will never bring about. Then, 
great social changes can only be cffoctcd by means of some 
common sentiment so poworful that it brinp:» mon into cun- 
certed action, while latter-day philosophism has discovered 
that law is based upon pt^rsonal interest, which koeps mon 
apart. Men full of the generous spirit that watches with 
lo 
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tender care over the trampled rights of the suffering poor» 
were more of ten found among the nations of past âges than in 
onr génération. The priesthood, also, which sprang f rom the 
middle classes, resisted material forces and stood between ihe 
people and their enemies. But the territorial possessions of 
the Church and her temporal power, which seemingly made 
her position yet stronger, ended by crippling and weakening 
her action. As a matter of f act, if the priest bas possessions 
and privilèges, he at once appears in the light of an op- 
pressor. He is paid by the State, therefore he is an officiai: 
if he gives his time, bis life, bis whole heart, this is a matter 
of course, and nothing more than he ought to do ; the citizens 
ezpect and demand his dévotion ; and the spontaneons kindli- 
ness of his nature is dried up. But, let the priest be vowed 
to poverty, let him tum to his calling of his own free will, 
let him stay himself on 6od alone, and bave no resource on 
eartb but the.hearts of the faithful, and he becomes once more 
the missionary of America, he takes the rank of an apostle, 
he bas ail things under his f eet. Indeed, the burden of wealth 
drags him down, and it is only by renouncing everything that 
he gains dominion over ail men's hearts.'' 

M. Janvier had compelled the attention of every one prés- 
ent. No one spoke; for ail the guests were thoughtful. It 
was something new to hear such words as thèse in the mouth 
of a simple curé. 

"There is one serions error, M. Janvier, among the truths 
to which you bave given expression,^' said Benassis. "As you 
know, I do not like to raise discussions on points of gênerai 
interest which modem authorities and modem writers bave 
called in question. In my opinion, a man who bas thought 
ont a political System, and who is conscious that he bas within 
him the power of applying it in practical politios, should keep 
his mind to himself, seize his opportunity and act ; but if he 
dwells in peaceful obscurity as a simple citizen, is it not sheer 
lunacy to think to bring the great mass over to his opinion by 
means of indivîdual discussions ? For ail that, I am about to 
argue with you, my dear pastor, for I am speaking before 
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sensible men^ each of whom is accustomed always to bring 
his individual light to a eommon search for the tmth. My 
ideas may seem strange to you, but they are the outcome of 
much thought eaused by the calamities of the last forty yean. 
Universal suffrage, which finds such favor in the sight of 
those persons who belong to the constitutional opposition, as 
it is called, was a capital institution in the Church, because 
(as you yourself hâve just pointed out, dear pastor) the in- 
diyiduals of whom the Church was composed were ail well 
educated, disciplined by religions feeling, thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the same System, well aware of what they 
wanted and whither they were going. But modem Liberalism 
rashly made war upon the prospérons govemment of the 
Bourbons, by means of ideas whieh, should they triumph, 
would be the min of France and of the Libérais themselves. 
This is well known to the leaders of the Left, who are merely 
endeavoring to get the power into their own hands. If (which 
Heayen forbid) the middle classes ranged under the banner 
of the opposition should succeed in overthrowing those social 
superiorities which are so répugnant to their vanity, another 
straggle would follow hard upon their victory. It would not 
be very long before the middle classes in their tum would be 
looked upon by the people as a sort of noblesse; they would 
be a sorry kind of noblesse, it is true, but their wealth and 
privilèges woidd seem so much the more hateful in the eyee 
of the people because they would hâve a doser vision of thèse 
things. I do not say that the nation would corne to grief in 
the stmggle, but society would perish anew; for the day of 
triumph of a suffering people is always brief , and involves dis- 
orders of the worst kind. There would be no tmce in a des- 
perate strife arising out of an inhérent or acquired différence 
of opinion among the electors. The less enlightened and more 
numerous portion would sweep away social inequalities, 
thanks to a System in which votes are reckoned by count and 
not by weight. Hence it foUows that a govemment is never 
more strongly organized, and as a conséquence is never more 
perfect than when it bas been established for the protection 
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of Privilège of the most restricted kind. By Privilège I do 
not at thîs moment mean the old abuses by whieh certain 
rights were conceded to a f ew, to the préjudice of the many ; 
no, I am nsing it to express the social circle of the goveming 
class. The goveming class is in some sort the heart of the 
State. But throughout création Nature has confined the vital 
principle within a narrow space, in order to ooncentrate its 
power; and so it is with the body politic. I will illustrate this 
thought of mine by examples. Let us suppose that there are a 
hundred peers in France, there are only one hundred causes of 
offence. Âbolish the peerage, and ail wealthy people wîU 
constitute the privileged class ; instead of a hundred, you wUl 
hâve ten thousand, instead of removing class distinctions, 
you hâve merely widened the mischief. In fact, from the 
people's point of view, the right to live without working is 
in itself a privilège. The unproductive consumer îs a robber 
in their eyes. The only work that they understand has pal- 
pable results ; they set no value on intellectual labor — ^the kind 
of labor v^hich is the principal source of wealth to them. So 
by multiplying causes of offence in this way, you extend the 
field of battle; the social war would be waged on ail points 
instead of being confined within a limited circle; and when 
attack and résistance become gênerai, the ruin of a country 
is imminent. Because the rich will always be f ewer in num- 
ber, the victory will be to the poor as soon as it comes to actual 
fighting. I will throw the burden of proof on history. 

"The institution of Sénatorial Privilège enabled the Soman 
Republic to conquer the world. The Senate preserved the 
tradition of authority. But when the équités and the novi 
homines had extended the goveming class by adding to the 
numbers of the Patricians, the State came to ruin. In spite 
of Sylla, and after the time of Julius Cœsar, Tiberius raised 
it into the Roman Empire; the System was embodied in one 
man, and ail authority was centered in him, a measure which 
prolonged the magnificent sway of the Roman for several 
centuries. The Emperor had ceased to dwell in Rome when 
the Eteraal City fell into the hands of barbarians. When the 
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oonqneior invaded our country, the Franks who divided the 
land among themselves invented feudal privilège as a safe- 
guard for property. The hundred or the thousand chiefs who 
owned the country^ established their institutions with a view 
to defending the rights gained by conquest. The dnration of 
the feudal system was eo-existent with the restriction of Privi- 
lège. But when the leudes (an exact translation of the word 
gentlemen) from five hundred became fifty thousand, there 
came a révolution. The goveming power was too widely dif- 
fused; it lacked force and concentration; and they had not 
reckoned with the two powers, Money and Thought, that had 
set those f ree who had been beneath their rule. So the victory 
over the monarchical System, obtained by the middle classes 
with a view to extending the number of the privîleged class, 
will produce its natural effect — the people will triumph in 
turn over the middle classes. If this trouble cornes to pass, 
the indiscriminate right of suffrage bestowed upon the masses 
will be a dangerous weapon in their hands. The man who 
votes, criticises. An authority that is called in question is no 
longer an authority. Can you imagine a society without a 
goveming authority? No, you cannot. Therefore, authority 
means force, and a basis of just judgment should underlie 
force. Such are the reasons which bave led me to think that 
the principle of popular élection is a most fatal one for 
modem govemments. I think that my attachment to the 
poor and suffering classes bas bcen sufficîently proved, and 
that no one will accuse me of bcaring any. ill-will towards 
them ; but though I admire the sublime patience and résigna- 
tion with which they tread the path of toil, I must pronounce 
them to be unfit to take part in the governmcnt. The prolé- 
tariat seem to me to be the minors of a nation, and ought to 
remain in a condition of tutelafre. Therefore, gentlemen, 
the Word élection, to my thinkin<?, is in a fair way to cause 
as much mischief as the words conscience and liherty, which, 
ill-defined and ill-understood, were ilung broadcast among the 
people, to serve as watchwords of revolt and incitements to 
destruction. It seems to me to be a right and necessary thing 
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that the masses should be kept in tutelage for the good of 
Society/' 

^This System of yours runs so clean contrary to everybody's 
notions nowadays, that we hâve some right to ask your reasons 
for it/' said Genestas^ internipting the doctor. 

'TBy ail means, captain/' 

'^hat is this the master is saying?'' cried Jacqnotte, as she 
went back to her kitchen. **There he is, the poor dear man, 
and what is he doing but advising them to crnsh the people ! 
And they are listening to him '* 

'1 wonld never hâve believed it of M. Benassis," answered 
NicoUe. 

'?f I reqnire that the ignorant masses should be govemed 
by a strong hand/' the doctor resumed, after a brief panse, 
^'I should désire at the same time that the f ramework of the 
social System should be sufficiently yielding and elastic to 
allow those who hâve the will and are conscious of their 
ability to émerge f rom the crowd, to rise and take their place 
among the privileged classes. The aim of power of every kind 
is its own préservation. In order to live, a govemment, to-day 
as in the past, must press the strong men of the nation into 
its service, taking them from every quarter, so as to make 
them its defenders, and to remove from among the people 
the men of energy who incite the masses to insurrection. By 
opening ont in this way to the public ambition paths that are 
at once difficult and easy, easy for strong wills, difficult for 
weak or imperfect ones, a State averts the périls of the révo- 
lutions caused by the struggles of men of superior powers to 
rise to their proper level. Our long agony of forty years 
should hâve made it clear to any man who has brains that 
social superiorities are a natural outcome of the order of 
things. They are of three kinds that cannot be questioned— 
the superiority of the thinker, the superiority of the politician, 
the superiority of wealth. Is not that as much as to say, 
genius, power, and money, or, in yet other words — the cause, 
the means, and the eff ect ? But suppose a kind of social tabula 
rasa, every social unit perfectly equal, an increase of popula- 
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tion everjwhere in the same ratio^ and giye the same amoiint 
of iand to each family; it wonld not be long before yon would 
again hâve ail the existing inequalities of fortune ; it is glar- 
ingly évident, therefore, that there are such things as superi- 
ority of fortune, of thinking capacity, and of power, and we 
must make up our minds to this fact; but the masses will 
always regard rights that hâve been most honestly acqnired 
as privilèges, and as a wrong done to themselves. 

'The Social Coniract fonnded npon this basis will be a 
perpétuai pact between those who hâve and those who hâve 
not. Ând acting on thèse principles, those who benefit by the 
laws will be the lawmakers, for they necessarily hâve the 
instinct of self-preservation, and foresee their dangers. It is 
even more to their interest than to the interest of the masses 
themselves that the latter should be quiet and contented. The 
happiness of the people should be ready made for the people. 
If you look at society as a whole from this point of view, 
yen will soon see, as I do, that the privilège of élection ought 
only to be exercised by men who possess wealth, power, or 
intelligence, and you will likewise see that the action of the 
deputies they may choose to represent them should be con- 
siderably restricted. 

'The maker of laws, gentlemen, should be in advance of 
bis âge. It is his business to ascertain the tendency of 
erroneous notions popularly held, to see the exact direction 
in which the ideas of a nation are tending ; he labors for the 
future rather than for the présent, and for the rising généra- 
tion rather than for the one that is passing away. But if 
you call in the masses to make the laws, can they rise above 
their own level? Nay. The more faithfully an assembly 
lepresents the opinions held by the crowd, the less it will 
know about govemment, the less lofty its ideas will be, and 
the more vague and vacillating its policy, for the crowd is 
and always will be simply a crowd, and this especially with 
us in France. Law involves submission to régulations; maxi 
ia naturally opposed to rules and régulations of ail kinds, 
especially if they interfère with his interests; so is it likdj 
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ihat the masses will enact laws that are contrary to their own 
inclinations ? No. 

'*Very often législation ought to run counter to the prevail- 
ing tendencies of the time. If the law is to be shaped by the 
prevailing habits of thought and tendencies of a nation, wonld 
not that mean that in Spain a direct encouragement wonld 
be given to idleness and religions intolérance; in England, 
to the commercial spirit ; in Italy, to the love of the arts that 
may be the expression of a society, but by which no society can 
entirely exist; in Germany, feudal class distinctions wonld 
be fostered; and hère, in France, popular législation wonld 
promote the spirit of frivolity, the sudden craze for an idea, 
and the readiness to split into factions which has always been 
onr bane. 

'TVhat has happened in the forty years since the electors 
took it npon themselves to make laws for France? We hâve 
something like forty thousand laws! A people with forty 
thonsand laws might as well hâve none at ail. Is it likely 
that five hundred mediocrities (for there are never more than 
a hnndred great minds to do the work of any one century), 
is it likely that five hundred mediocrities will hâve the wit to 
rise to the level of thèse considérations? Not they! Hère 
is a constant stream of men poured forth f rom five hundred 
différent places; they will interpret the spirit of the law in 
divers manners, and there should be a unity of conception 
in the law. 

''But I will go yet further. Sooner or later an assembly 
of this kind cornes to be swayed by one man, and instead of 
a dynasty of kings, you hâve a constantly changing and costly 
succession of prime ministers. There cornes a Mirabeau or 
a Danton, a Bobespierre or a Napoléon, or proconsuls, or an 
emperor, and there is an end of délibérations and debates. 
In fact, it takes a determinate amount of force to raise a 
given weight ; the force may be distributed, and you may hâve 
a less or greater number of levers, but it comes to the same 
thing in the end: the force must be in proportion to the 
weight. The weigiit in this case is the ignorant and suffering 
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of people who f orm the lowest stratum of society. The 
attitude of anthority is bound to be répressive, and great con- 
centration of the goveming power is needed to neutralize the 
force of a popnlar movement. This is the application of the 
principle that I unfolded when I spoke just now of the 
way in which the class privileged to govem shonld be re- 
etricted. If this class is composed of men of ability, they will 
obey this natnral law, and compel the country to obey. If 
yon collect a crowd of mediocrities together, sooner or later 
they will fall under the dominion of a stronger head. A 
deputy of talent understands the reasons for which a govem- 
ment ezists; the médiocre deputy simply cornes to terms with 
force. An assembly either obeys an idea, like the Convention 
in the time of the Terror; a powerful personality^ like the 
Corps Législatif under the rule of Napoléon ; or f ails under 
the domination of a System or of wealth, as it has donc in our 
own day. The Bepublican Assembly^ that dream of some 
innocent soûls, is an impossibility. Those who would fain 
bring it to pass are either grossly deluded dupes or would-be 
tyrants. Do you not think that there is something ludicrous 
about an Assembly which gravely sits in debate upon the 
périls of a nation which ought to be roused into immédiate 
action? It is only right of course that the people should 
elect a body of représentatives who will décide questions of 
supplies and of taxation; this institution has always existed, 
nnder the sway of the most tyrannous ruler no less than under 
the sceptre of the mildest of princes. Money is not to be 
taken by force; there are natural limits to taxation, and if 
they are overstepped, a nation either rises up in revolt, or 
lays itself down to die. Again, if this élective body, changing 
from time to time according to the needs and idées of those 
whom it represents, should refuse obédience to a bad law in 
the name of the people, well and good. But to imagine that 
five hundred men, drawn from every corner of the kingdom, 
will make a good law I Is it not a dreary joke, for which the 
people will sooner or later bave to pay ? They hâve a change 
of maaters, that is alL 
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"Authorîty ought to be gîven to one man, he alone should 
baye the task of making the laws ; and be should be a man 
who, by force of circumstances, is continually obligea to sub- 
mit bis actions to gênerai approbation. But the only re- 
straints that can be brought to bear upon the exercise of 
power, be it the power of the one, of the many, or of the 
multitude, are to be found in the religious institutions of a 
country. Religion forms the only adéquate safeguard against 
the abuse of suprême power. When a nation ceases to believe 
in religion, it becomes ungovernable in conséquence, and ita 
prince perforée becomes a tyrant. The Chambers that occupy 
an intermediate place between rulers and their subjects are 
powerless to prevent thèse results, and can only mitigate them 
to a very slight extent ; Âssemblies, as I hâve said bef ore, are 
bound to become the accomplices of tyranny on the one hand, 
or of insurrection on the other. My own leanings are towards 
a govemment by one man; but though it is good, it cannot 
be absolutely good, for the results of every policy will alwaya 
dépend upon the condition and the belief of the nation. If a 
nation is in its dotage, if it bas been corrupted to the core by 
philosophism and the spirit of discussion, it is on the high- 
road to despotism, from which no form of free govemment 
will save it. And, at the same time, a righteous people will 
nearly always find liberty even under a despotic rule. Ail this 
goes to show the necessity for restricting the right of élection 
within very narrow limits, the necessity for a strong govem- 
ment, the necessity for a powerful religion which makes the 
rich man the friand of the poor, and enjoins upon the poor 
an absolute submission to their lot. It is, in facf, really im- 
perative that the Assemblies should be deprived of ail direct 
législative power, and should confine themselves to the regia- 
tration of laws and to questions of taxation. 

'^ know that différent ideas from thèse exist in many 
minds. To-day, as in past âges, there are enthusiasts who 
seek for perfection, and who would like to hâve society better 
ordered than it is at présent. But innovations whidh tend to 
bring about a kind of social topsy-turvydom, ought only to be 
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nndertaken by gênerai consent. Let the innovators haye 
patience. When I remember how long it has taken Chris- 
tianity to establish itself ; how many centuries it bas taken 
to bring about a purely moral révolution which surely ought 
to bave been accomplisbed peacefully^ the thought of the hor- 
rors of a révolution, in which material interests are concemed, 
makes me shudder, and I am for maintaining exîsting insti- 
tutions. 'Each shall bave bis own thought/ is the dictum of 
Christianity ; 'Each man shall bave bis own field/ says modem 
law; and in tbis, modem law is in harmony with Christianity. 
Each shall bave bis own thought; that is a consécration of 
the rights of intelligence ; and each shaU bave bis own field, is 
a consécration of the right to property that has been acquired 
by toil. Hence our society. Nature bas based human life 
upon the instinct of self-preservation, and social life is 
founded upon personal interest. Such ideas as thèse are, 
to my tbinking, the very rudiments of politics. Religion 
keeps thèse two selfisb sentiments in subordination by the 
thought of a future life ; and in this way the barshness of the 
conflict of interests bas been somewhat softened. Ood has 
mitigated the sufferings that arise from social friction by a 
religions sentiment which raises self-forgetfulness into a 
virtue ; just as Ue bas moderated the friction of the mechan- 
ism of the universe by laws which we do not know. Chris- 
tianity bids the poor bear patiently with the rich, and com- 
mands the rich to ligbten the burdens of the poor; thèse few 
words, to my mind, contain the essence of ail laws, human and 
divine !" 

''I am no statesman," said the notary ; ^^I see in a raler a 
liquidator of society which sbould always remain in liquida- 
tion ; he sbould hand over to bis succcssor the exact value of 
the aspcts which he received." 

"1 am no statesman eitber," said Benassis, bastily inter- 
mpting the notary. ''It takes nothing but a little common 
sensé to better the lot of a commune, of a canton, or of an 
even wider district ; a départ ment calls for some administra- 
tive talent, but ail thèse four sphères of action are compara- 
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tively limited^ the outlook is not too wide for ordinary powen 
of vision^ and there is a visible connection between their in- 
terests and the gênerai progress made by the State. 

"But in yet higher régions, everything is on a larger scale, 
the horizon widens, and from the standpoint where he is 
placed, the statesman ought to grasp the whole situation. It 
is only necessary to consider liabilities dne ten years hence, 
îm order to bring abont a great deal of good in the case of the 
department, the district, the canton, or the commune; but 
when it is a question of the destinies of a nation, a statesman 
must f oresee a more distant future and the course that events 
are likely to take for the next hundred years. The genius of a 
Colbert or of a Sully avails nothing, unless it is supported 
by the energetic will that makes a Napoléon or a Cromwell. 
A great minister, gentlemen, is a great thought written at 
large over ail the years of a century of prosperity and splen- 
dor for which he has prepared the way. Steadfast persévér- 
ance is the virtue of which he stands most in need ; and in ail 
human affairs does not steadfast persévérance indicate a 
power of the very highest order ? We hâve had for some time 
past too many men who think only of the ministry instead of 
the nation, so that we cannot but admire the real statesman 
as the vastest human Poetry. Ever to look beyond the présent 
moment, to foresee the ways of Destiny, to care so little for 
power that he only retains it because he is conscious of bis 
usefulness, while he does not overestimate hîs strength; ever 
to lay aside ail personal f eeling and low ambitions, so that he 
may always be master of his faculties, and foresee, will, and 
act without ceasing; to compel himself to be just and impar- 
tial, to keep order on a large scale, to silence his heart that he 
may be guided by his intellect alone, to be neither apprehen- 
sive nor sanguine, neither suspicions nor confiding, neither 
grateful nor ungrateful, never to be unprepared for an event, 
nor taken at unawares by an idea; to live, in fact, with the 
requirements of the masses ever in his mind, to spread the 
protecting wings of his thought above them, to sway them 
by the thunder of his voice and the keenness of his glance; 
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seeing ail the while not the détails of afFairs, but the great 
issues at stake — ^is not that to be somethiug more than a mère 
man? Therefore the names of the great and noble fathers 
of nations cannot but be household words for ever." 

There was silence for a moment^ during which the gnests 
looked at one another. 

'^(îentlemen, you hâve not said a word about the armyl'' 
cried Genestas. ^'A military organization seems to me to be 
the real type on which ail good civil society should be mod- 
eled; the Sword is the guardian of a nation/' 

The justice of the peace laughed sof tly. 

'^Captain/' he said, ''an old lawyer once said that empires 
began with the sword and ended with the desk; we hâve 
reaehed the desk stage by this time." 

''And now that we hâve settled the fate of the world, gen- 
tlemen, let us change the subject. Corne, captain, a glass of 
Hermitage/' cried the doctor, laughing. 

"Two, rather than one/' said Genestas, holding out his 
glass. "I mean to drink them both to your health — ^to a man 
who does honor to the species/* 

"And who is dear to ail of us/' said the curé in gentle tones. 

"Do you mean to force me into the sin of pride, M. 
Janvier?" 

"M. le Curé bas only said in a low voice what ail the eanton 
says aloud/' said Cambon. 

"Gentlemen, I propose that we take a walk to the parson- 
âge by moonlight, and see M. Janvier home/' 

"Let us start/' said the guests, and they prepared to ac- 
company the curé. 

"Shall we go to the bam ?" said the doctor, laying a hand 
on Genestas' arm. They had taken leave of the curé and the 
other guests. "You will hear them talking about Napoléon, 
Captain Bluteau. Goguelat, the postman, is there, and there 
are several of his cronies who are sure to draw him out on 
the subject of the idol of the people. NicoUe, my stableman, 
bas set a ladder so that we can climb up on to the hay ; there 
ia a place fr<Hn which we can look down on the whole. scène. 
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Corne along, an up-sitting is something worth seeing^ belieTQ 
me. It will not be the fîrst time that I hâve hidden in the 
hay to overhear a soldier's taies or the stories that peasants 
tell among themselves. We must be careful to keep out of 
sight tbough, as thèse good folk tum shy and put on company 
manners as soon as they see a stranger/' 

"Eh ! my dear sir," said Oenestas, ^Tiave I not of ten pre- 
tended to be asleep so as to hear my troopers talking out on 
bivouac ? My word, I once heard a droll yam reeled off by an 
old quartermaster for some conscripts who were afraid of 
war; I never laughed so heartily in any théâtre in Paris. He 
was telling them about the Retreat from Moscow. He told 
them that the army had nothing but the clothes they stood up 
in ; that their wine was iced ; that the dead stood stock-still in 
the road just where they were; that they had seen White 
Bussia, and that they currycombed the horses there with their 
teeth ; that those who were fond of skating had fine times of 
it, and people who had a fancy for savory ices had as much 
as they could put away ; that the women were generally poor 
company; but that the only thing they could really complain 
of was the want of hot water for shaving. In fact, he told 
them euch a pack of absurdities, that even an old quarter- 
master who had lost his nose with a frost-bite, so that they 
had dubbed him Nezrestant, was fain to laugh." 

"Hush !** said Benassis, "hère we are. I will go first ; fol- 
low after me." 

Both of them scaled the ladder and hid themselves in the 
hay, in a place from whence they could bave a good view of 
the party below, who had not heard a sound overhead. little 
groupa of women were clustered about three or four candlea. 
Some of them sewed, others were spinning, a good few of 
them were doing nothing, and sat with their heads strained 
forward, and their eyes fixed on an old peasant who was 
telling a story. The men were standing about for the moet 
part, or iying at full length on the trusses of hay. Every 
group was absolutely silent. Their faces were barely visible 
by the flickering gleams of the candies by which the women 
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wet% working, although each candie was surrounded by a 
glasB globe filled with water, in order to concentrate the light. 
The thick darkness and shadow that filled the roof and ail the 
npper part of the bam seemed still fnrther to diminish the 
light that fell hère and there npon the workers' heads with 
Buch picturesque effects of light and shade. Hère, it shone 
fuU npon the bright wondering eyes and brown forehead of 
a little peasant maiden; and there the straggling beams 
bronght ont the outlines of the rugged brows of some of the 
older men, throwing up their figures in aharp relief against 
the dark background^ and giving a fantastic appearance to 
their wom and weather-stained garb. The attentive attitude 
of ail thèse people and the expression on ail their faces showed 
that they had given themselves up entirely to the pleasure 
of listeningy and that the narrator's sway was absolute. It 
was a curious scène. The immense influence that poetry exerta 
over every mind was plainly to be seen. For is not the peasant 
who demands that the taie of wonder should be simple, and 
that the impossible should be well-nigh crédible, a lover of 
poetry of the purest kind ? 

^'She did not like the look of the house at ail/' the peasant 
was saying as the two newcomers took their places where they 
could overhear him; ^%ut the poor little hunchback was so 
tired out with carrying her bundle of hemp to market, that 
she went in; besides, the night had come, and she could go 
no fnrther. She only asked to be allowed to sleep there, and 
ate nothing but a crust of bread that she took f rom her wallet. 
Ând inasmuch as the woman who kept house for tlic brigands 
knew nothing about what they had planned to do that night, 
ahe let the old woman into the house, and sent her upstairs 
without a light. Our hunchback throws herselt down on a 
rickety truckle bed, says her prayers, thinks about her hemp, 
and is dropping off to sleep. But beforc she is fairly aslcep, 
she hears a noise, and in walk two men carrying a lantern, 
and each man had a knifc in hîs hand. Thon fear came upon 
her; for in those timcs, look yon, they usod to make pâtés of 
human flesh for the seigneurs, who were very fond of them. 
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But the old woman plucked up heart again, for ahe wââ m 
thoroughiy shriveled and wrinkled that she thonght they 
would think her a poorish sort of dîet. The two men went 
paat the himchback and walked up to a bed that there was in 
the great room, and in which they had put the gentleman 
with the big portmanteau, the one that passed for a negro- 
mancer. The taller man holds up the lantem and takes the 
gentleman by the feet^ and the short one^ that had pretended 
to be drunk, elutehes hold of hîs head and cuts Ûs throat, 
elean^ with one stroke^ swish ! Then they leave the head and 
body lying in its own blood up there^ steal the portmanteau, 
and go downstairs with it. Hère is our woman in a niée 
fix! First of ail she thinks of slipping out^ before any one 
can suspect it^ not knowing that Providence had brought her 
there to glorify God and to bring down punishment on the 
murderers. She was in la great fright, and when one is 
f rightened one thinks of nothing else. But the woman of the 
house had asked the two brigands about the hunchback, and 
that had alarmed them. So back they come, creeping softly 
up the wooden staircase. The poor hunchback curls up in a 
bail with frighty and she hears them talking about her in 
whispers. 

« *KiU her, I teU you/ 

" ^No need to kill her/ 

"rCill herr 

'' TJo !' 

*Then they come in. The woman, who was no fool, shuta 
her eyes and prétends to be asleep. She sets to work to sleep 
like a child, with her hand on her heart, and takes to breath* 
ing like a cherub. The man opens the lantern and shines 
/the light straight into the eyes of the sleeping old woman — 
she does not move an eyelash, she is in such terror for her 

neck. 

" 'She is sleeping like a log ; you can see that quite well/ 
80 say» the tall one. 

" *Old women are so cunning !' answers the short man. TE 
will kill her. We shall feel easier in our minds. Besides, 
we will sait her down to f eed the nifirs.* 
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^The old woman hears ail this talk, but she does not stir. 

*^ 'Oh ! it is ail right, she is asleep/ says the short ruffian, 
when he saw that the hunchback had not stirred. 

'7hat is how the old woman saved her life. And she may 
be f airly called courageous ; for it is a f act that there are not 
many giris hère who conld hâve breathed like chembs while 
they heard that talk going on about the pigs. Well, the two 
brigands set to work to lift up the dead man ; they wrap him 
ronnd in the sheets and chnek him ont into the little yard; 
and the old woman hears the pigs scampering up to eat him, 
and grunting, Ronl hon! 

^'So when moming cornes/' the narrator resumed after a 
pause, '^the woman gets up and goes down, paying a couple 
of êotu for her bed. She takes up her wallet, goes on just as 
if nothing had happened, asks for the news of the countiyside, 
and gets away in peace. She wants to run. Running is quite 
ont of the question, her legs f ail her for f right ; and Incky it 
was for her that she could not run, for this reason. She had 
barely gone half a quarter of a league before she secs one of 
the brigands coming after her, just out of craftiness to make 
quite sure that she had seen nothing. She guesses this, and 
sits herself down on a boulder. 

'''What is the matter, good woman?' asks the short one, 
for it was the shorter one and the wickeder of the two who 
was dogging her. 

** 'Oh 1 master,' says she, 'my wallet is so heavy, and I am 
Bo tired, that I badly want some good man to give me his 
arm' (sly thing, only listen to her !) 'if I am to get back to my 
poor home.' 

"Thereupon the brigand offers to go along with her, and 
she accepts his oflfer. The fellow takes hold of her arm to see 
if she is afraid. Not she ! She does not tremble a bit, and 
walks quietly along. So there they are, chatting away aa 
nicely as possible, ail about farming, and the way to grow 
hemp, till they corne to the outskirts of the town, where the 
hunchback lived, and the brigand made off for fear of meeting 
aome of the sheriff^s people. The woman reached her house 

IX 
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at mid-day, and waited there till her husband came homcf; 
she thought and thonght over ail that had happened on lier 
jonmey and during the night. The hemp-grower came home 
in the evening. He was hungry ; something must be got ready 
for him to eat. So while she greases her f rying-pan, and gets 
ready to fry something for him, she tells him how she sold 
her hemp^ and gabbles away as females do^ but not a word 
does she say about the pigs, nor about the gentleman who 
was murdered and robbed and eaten. She holds her frying- 
pan in the fiâmes so as to clean it, draws it ont again to giye 
it a wipe, and finds it full of blood. 

'''What hâve you been putting into it?' says she to her 
man. 

'* ^Nothing/ says he. 

''She thinks it must hâve been a nonsensical pièce of wo- 
man's fancy, and puts her frying-pan into the fire again. 
. . . Pouf! Â head comes tumbling down the chimney ! 

'''Oh! look! It is nothing more nor less than the dead 
man's head/ says the old woman. ^How he stares at mel 
What does he want I' 

'"Foti must avenge me!' says a voice. 

" 'What an idiot you are !* said the hemp-grower. 'Alwaye 
seeing something or other that has no sort of sensé about it ! 
Just you ail over/ 

"He takes up the head, which snaps at his finger, and 
pitches it out into the yard. 

" 'Gret on with my omelette/ he says, 'and do not bother 
yourself about that. 'Tis a eat* 

^A cat !' says she ; 'it was as round as a bail.' 
^She puts back her frying-pan on the fire. . . . Pouff 
Down comes a leg this time, and they go through the whole 
story again. The man was no more astonished at the foot 
than he had been at the head; he snatched up the leg and 
threw it out at the door. Before they had finished, the other 
leg, both arms, the body, the whole murdered traveler, in fact, 
came down piecemeal. No omelette ail this time ! The old 
hemp-seller grew very hungry indeed. 
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^^7 my salvation!' saîd he, Srhen once my omelette îb 
made we will see about satisfying that man yonder.' 

** 'So you admit, dow, that it was a man ?' said the hunch- 
back wife. ^hat made you Bay that it waa not a head a 
minute ago, yon great worryP 

^The woman breaks the eggs, fries the omelette, and dishes 
it np without any more grumbling; somehow this sqnabble 
began to make her feel very uncomfortable. Her hnsband aits 
down and begins to eat. The hunchback was frightened, and 
aaid that she was not hungry. 

** 'Tap 1 tap !' There was a stranger rapping at the door. 

«'Whoisthere?' 
The man that died yesterday !' 
'Come in/ answers the hemp-grower. 
^So the traveler cornes in, sits himself down on a three- 
Icgg^ stool, and says: 'Are you mindful of Qoà, who giyea 
etemal peace to those who coufess His Name? Woman I Tou 
saw me done to death, and you bave said nothingl I baye 
been eaten by the pigs I The pigs do not enter Paradisey and 
therefore I, a Christian man, shall go down into hell, ail 
because a woman forsooth will not speak, a thing that bas 
neyer been known before. Tou must deliver me/ and so on, 
and 80 on. 

'The woman, who was more and more frightened eyeiy 
minute, deaned her frying-pan, put on her Sunday dothes, 
went to the justice, and told him about the crime, which waa 
brought to light, and the robbers were broken on the wheel 
in proper style on the Market Place. This good work accom- 
plished, the woman and her husband always had the fineet 
hemp you ever set eyes on. Then, which pleased them still 
better, they had something that they had wished for for a 
long time, to-wit, a man-child, who in course of time became 
a great lord of the king's. 

'That la the true story of The Courageaus Hunchbach 
Woman" 

"I do not like stories of that sort ; they make me dream at 
night/' said La Fosseuse. "Napoleon's adyentuies are much 
nioer, I think.^' 
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"Quite true/' said the keeper. "Come now, M. Gogaelat, 
tell us about the Emperor/* 

'The evening is too far gone," said the postman^ "and I do 
not care about cutting short the story of a victory." 

"Never mind, let us hear about it ail the same ! We know 
the stories, for we hâve heard you tell them many a time; 
but it is always a pleasure to hear them." 

"Tell us about the Emperor !" cried several volées at once. 

'TTou will hâve it ?" answered Goguelat. *^ery good, but 
you will see that there is no sensé in the story when it is gone 
through at a gallop. I would rather tell you ail about a 
single battle. Shall it be Champ- Aubert, where we ran out of 
cartridges^ and furbished them just the same with the bayo- 
net?" 

"No, the Emperor ! the Emperor !" 

The old infantry man got up from his truss of hay and 
glanced round about on those assembled, with the peculiar 
sombre expression in which may be read ail the miseriez, ad- 
yentures, and hardships of an old soldier's career. He took 
his coat by the two skirts in front, and raised them, as if it 
were a question of once more packing up the knapsack in 
which his kit, his shoes, and ail he had in the world used to be 
stowed; for a moment he stood leaning ail his weight on his 
left foot, then he swung the right foot forward, and yielded 
with a good grâce to the wishes of his audience. He swept 
his gray hair to one side, so as to leave his forehead bare, and 
flung back his head and gazed upwards, as if to raise himself 
to the lof ty height of the gigantic story that he was about to 
tell. ^ 

"Napoléon, you see, my friends, was bom in Corsica, which 
is a French island warmed by the Italian sun; it is like a 
furnace there, everything is scorched up, and they keep on 
Ailling each other from f ather to son for générations ail about 
nothing at ail — His a notion they bave. To begin at the 
beginning, there was something extraordinary about the thing 
from the first; it occurred to his mother, who was the hand- 
somest woman of her time, and a shrewd 8oul, to dedicate 
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him to Gk>d, bo that he shonld escape ail the dangers of in- 
fançy and of his after life; for she had dreamed that the 
world was on fire on the day he waa bom. It was a prophecy ! 
So she asked Ood to protect him, on condition that Napoléon 
shonld re-establish His holy religion, which had heen thrown 
to the gronnd jnst then. That was the agreement; we shall 
886 what came of it. 

*'Now, do you foUow me carefnlly, and tell me whether 
what you are abont to hear is natural. 

'^t is certain snre that only a man who had had imagina- 
tion enough to make a mysterions compact would be capable 
of going further than anybody else, and of passing through 
Tolleys of grape-shot and showers of buUets which earried us 
off like Aies, but which had a respect for his head. I myself 
had particular proof of that at Eylan. I see him yet; he 
climbs a hillock, takes his field-glass, looks along our linee, 
and says, That is going on ail right/ One of the deep fel- 
lows^ with a bnnch of feathers in his cap, nsed to plagne him 
a good deal from ail acconnts, foUowing him abont eyeiy- 
where, even when he was getting his meals. This fellow 
wanta to do something clever, so as soon as the Emperor goea 
away he takes his place. Oh ! swept away in a moment ! And 
that is the last of the bunch of feathers ! Ton understand 
quite clearly that Napoléon had nndertaken to keep his secret 
û> himself. That is why those who accompanied him, and 
even his especial friends, nsed to drop like nnts: Dnroc, 
Bessières, Lannes — ^men as strong as bars of steel, which he 
cast into shape for his own ends. And hère is a final proof 
that he was the child of Ood, created to be the soldier's father ; 
for no one ever saw him as a lieutenant or a captain. He 
is a commandant straight ofE I Ah ! ycs, indced ! He did not 
look more than four-and-twenty, but he was an old gênerai 
ever since the taking of Toulon, when he made a beginning 
by showing the rest that they knew nothing about handling 
cannon. Ncxt thing he does, he tumbles upon us. A little 
slip of a general-in-chief of the army of Italy, which had 
neither bread nor ammunition nor shoes nor dothee'^'^ 
wretched armj as naked as a worm. 
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^'Triendfl/ he saîd, Tiere we ail are together. Now, get 
it well into jour pâtes that in a fortnight's time from now 
you will be the victors, and dressed in new clothes ; you ahall 
ail hâve greatcoats, strong gaiters, and famous pairs of shoes; 
bnty my children, you will hâve to march on Milan to take 
them, where ail thèse things are/ 

^'So they marched. The French, cmshed as flat as a pan- 
cake, held np their heads again. There were thirty thonsand 
of lis tatterdemalions against eighty thousand swaggerers of 
Germans — ^fine tall men and well equipped; I can see them 
yet. Then Napoléon^ who was only Bonaparte in those days, 
breathed goodness knows what into ns, and on we marched 
night and day. We rap their knnckles at Montenotte; we 
hurry on to thrash them at Rivoli, Lodi, Ârcola, and Mille- 
simo, and we never let them go. The army came to hâve a 
liking for winning battles. Then Napoléon hems them in 
on ail sides, thèse German gênerais did not know where to 
hide themselves so as to hâve a little peace and comf ort ; he 
dmbs them sonndly, cribs ten thousand of their men at a 
time by surronnding them with fifteen hundred Frenchmen, 
whom he makes to spring up after his fashion, and at laat 
he takes their cannon, victuals, money, ammunition, and 
everything they hâve that is worth taking; he pitches them 
into the water, beats them on the mountains, snapF %i them in 
the air^ gobbles them up on the earth, and thrashea them 
everywhere. 

'*There are the troops in fnll feather again ! For, look yon, 
the Emperor (who, for that mat ter, was a wit) soon sent for 
the inhabitant, and told him that he had come there to deliver 
him. Whereupon the civilian finds us free quarters and 
makes much of us, so do the women, who showed great dis- 
cemment. To come to a final end; in Ventôse *96, which 
was at that time what the month of March is now, we had 
been driven up into a corner of the Pays des Marmottes; 
but after the campaign, lo and behold ! we were the masters 
of Italy, just as Napoléon had prophesied. And in the month 
of March following, in one year and in two campaigns, he 
drings U8 within sight of Y ienna ; we had made a clean sweep 
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of them. We had gobbled down three annies one after an- 
other, and taken the conceit oui of four Auatrian gênerais; 
one of them, an old man who had whîte hair, had been roaated 
like a rat in the straw before Mantna. The kings were sning 
for mercy on their knees. Peace had been won. Conld a 
mère mortal hâve done that ? No. Ood helped him^ that ia 
certain. He distributed himself about like the five loaves in 
the Gospel, commanded on the battlefield ail day, and drew 
up his plans at night. The sentries always saw him coming 
and going; he neîther ate nor slept. Therefore, recognizing 
thèse prodigies^ the soldier adopts him for his father. But, 
forward f 

The other folk there in Paris, seeing ail this, say among 
themselves : 

** ^Here is a pilgrim who appears to take his instractions 
from Heaven above; he is nncommonly likely to lay a hand 
on France. We mnst let him loose on Âsia or America, and 
that, perhaps, will keep him qniet.' 

'rrhe same thing was decreed for him as for Jesns Christ ; 
for, as a matter of f act, they give him orders to go on duty 
down in Egypt. See his resemblance to the Son of Gbd! 
That is not ail, though. He calls ail his fire-eaters about 
him, ail those into whom he had more particularly put the 
devil, and tatks to them in this way: 

" 'My f riends, for the time being they are giving us Egypt 
to stop our mouths. But we will swallow down Egypt in a 
brace of shakos, just as we swallowed Italy, and private sol- 
diers shall be princes, and shall hâve broad lands of their own. 
Forward !' 

« Torward, lads 1* cry the sergeants. 

"So we corne to Toulon on the way to Egypt. Whereupon 
the English put to sea with aU their fleet. But when we are 
on board, Napoléon says to us : 

** They will not see us : and it is right and proper that you 
ahould know hencef orward that your gênerai bas a star in the 
iky that guides us and watches over us !' 

'*So said, so done. As we sailed over the sea we todc Malta, 
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by way of an orange to qnench his thirst for victoiy^ for he 
was a man who must always be doing something. There we 
are in Egypt. Well and good. Différent orders. The 
Egyptians, look yon, are men who, ever eince the world has 
been the world, hâve been in the habit of having giants to 
reign over them, and armies like swarms of ants; becauae it 
is a conntry f uU of genii and crocodiles, where they bave bnilt 
np pyramids as big as our mountains, the fancy took them to 
Btow their kings under the pryamids, so as to keep them fresh, 
a thing which mightily pleases them ail round ont there. 
Wherenpon, as we landed, the Little Corporal said to ns : 

*' ^My children, the conntry which you are about to conquer 
worships a lot of idols which you must respect, because the 
Frenchman ought to be on good terms with ail the world, 
and fight people without giving annoyance. Get ît well into 
your heads to let everything alone at first ; for we shall haye 
it ail by and by ! Ând f orward 1' 

'^So far 80 good. But ail those people had heard a proph- 
ecy of Napoléon, under the name of Kebir Bonaberdis^; a 
Word which in our lingo means, The sultan fires a shot,' and 
they feared him like the devil. So the Grand Turk, Âsia, 
and Âfrica bave recourse to magie, and they send a démon 
against us, named the Mahdi, who it was thought had comt 
down from heaven on a white charger which, like its master. 
was bullet-proof, and the pair of them lived on the air of that 
part of the world. There are people who bave seen them, but 
for my part I cannot give you any certain information about 
them. They were the divinities of Arabia and of the Mame- 
lukes who wished their troopers to believe that the Mahdi had 
the power of preventing them from dying in battle. They 
gave out that he was an angel sent down to wage war on 
Napoléon, and to get back Solomon's seal, part of their para- 
phernalia which they pretended our gênerai had stolen. You 
will readily understand that we made them cry peccavi ail the 
eame. 

"Ah, just tell me now how they came to know about that 
Compact of Napoleon's? Was that natural? 
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*Thej took it into their heads for certain that he com- 
manded the genii, and that he went from place to place like 
a bird in the twinkling of an eye; and it is a fact that he 
was eyeryurhere. At length it came abont that he carried off 
a qneen of theirs. She waa the private property of a Mame- 
luke^ whoy althoQgh he had several more of them^ flatly re- 
fnficd to strike a bargain^ thongh ^the other' offered ail his 
treasnres for her and diamonds as big as pîgeon's eggs. When 
things had come to that pass, they could not well be settled 
withont a good deal of fighting; and there was fighting 
enongh for everybody and no mistake about it. 

'rrhen we are drawn np before Alexandria^ and again at 
Oizeh, and before the Pyramide. We had to march over the 
sands and in the sun ; people whose eyes dazzled nsed to see 
water that they conld not drink and shade that made them 
fume. But we made short work of the Mamelokes as usnal, 
and ererything goes down before the voice of Napoléon, who 
seizes TJpper and Lower Egypt and Ârabia, far and wide, 
tUl we came to the capitals of kingdoms which no longer ex- 
iated, where there were thonsands and thonsands of statues 
of ail the devils in création, ail donc to the life, and another 
cnrious thing too, any quantity of lizards. Â confounded 
ooontiy where any one could hâve as many acres of land as 
he wished for as little as he pleased. 

''While he was busy inland, where he meant to carry eut 
Bome wonderf ul ideas of his, the English bum his fleet for 
him in Aboukir Bay, for they never could do enough to annoy 
us. But Napoléon, who was respectcd East and West, and 
called 'My Son' by the Pope, and Tly dear Father* by Ma- 
homet's cousin, makes up his mind to hâve his revenge on 
England, and to take India in exchange for hîs fleet. He set 
eut to lead us into Asia, by way of the Red Sea, through a 
oountry where there were palaces for haltîng-placos, and noth- 
ing but gold and diamonds to pay the troops with, when the 
Mahdi comes to an understandîng with the Plague, and sends 
it among us to make a break in our victories. Hait ! Then 
ereiy man files ofE to that parade from which no <me oomes 
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*back on bis two feet. The djîng soldier cannot take Acre» 
into which he forces an entrance three tîmes with a irarrior's 
impetuons enthusiasm; the Plague was too strong for ns; 
there was not even time to say TTour servant, sir!' to the 
Plague. Every man was down with it. Napoléon alone was 
as f resh as a rose ; the whole army saw him drinking in the 
Plague without ils doing him any harm whatever. 

*There now, my friends, was that natural, do you think? 

'The Mamelukes, knowing that we were ail on the sick-list, 
want to stop our road ; but it was no use trying that nonsense 
with Napoléon. So he spoke to bis f amiliars, who had tougher 
skins than the rest : 

" 'Go and clear the road for me.* 

"Junot, who was bis devoted f riend, and a first-dass fighter, 
only takes a thousand men, aud makes a clean sweep of the 
Pasha's army, which had the impudence to bar our way. 
Thereupon back we came to Cairo, our headquarters, and 
now for another story. 

''Napoléon being out of the country, France allowed the 
people in Paris to worry the life out of her. They kept back 
the soldiers' pay and ail their linen and clothing, left them 
to starve, and expected them to lay down law to the univerae, 
without taking any further trouble in the matter. They were 
idiots of the kind that amuse themselves with chattering in- 
fltead of setting themselves to knead the dough. So onr armies 
were defeated, France could not keep her frontiers; The 
Man was not there. I say The Man, look you, because that 
was how they called him ; but it was stuff and nonsense, for he 
had a star of bis own and ail bis other peculiarities, it was 
the rest of us that were mère men. He hears this bistoiy of 
France after bis famous battle of Âboukir, where with a single 
division he routed the grand army of the Turks, twenty-five 
thousand strong, and jostled more than half of them into the 
sea, rrrah I without losing more than three hundred of his own 
men. That was his last thunder-clap in Egypt. He said to 
himself, seeing that ail was lost down there, 1 know that I 
am the saviour of France, and to France I must go/ 
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^at yon must clearly nnderstand that the army did not 
know of his departure; ifor if they had, they would hâve kept 
him there by force to make him Emperor of the East. So 
there we ail are without him, and in low gpîrits^ for he waa 
the life of us. He leaves Kléber in eommand, a great watch- 
dog who passed in hîs checks at Cairo, murdered by an Egyp- 
tian whom they put to death by spiking him with a bayonet, 
which is their way of guillotining people ont there; bat hfi 
euffercd so much, that a soldier took pity on the sconndrel and 
handed his flask to him; and the Egyptian turned np bis eyes 
then and there with ail the pleasnre in life. But there is not 
much fun for us about this little affair. Napoléon steps 
aboard of a little eockleshell, a mcre nothing of a skiff, called 
the Fortune, and in the twinklîng of an eye, and in the teeth 
of the English, who were blockading the place with yessela 
of the line and cruisers and everything that carries canvas, 
he lands in France» for he always had the faculty of taking 
the sea at a stride. Was that natural ? Bah ! as soon as he 
landed at Fréjus, it is as good as sajing that he bas set foot 
in Paris. Everybody there worships him; but he calls the 
Govemment together. 

"*What bave you done to my children, the soldiers?' he 
says to the lawyers. ^ou are a set of good-for-nothings who 
make fools of other people, and fcather your own nests at 
the ezpense of France. It will not do. I speak in the name 
of every one who is discontented.* 

**Thereupon they want to put him off and to get rid of him; 
but not a bit of it I He locks them up in the barracks where 
they used to argufy and makes thcm jump out of the Windows. 
Then he makes them follow in his train, and they ail become 
as mute as fishes and supple as tobacco pouches. So he be» 
comes Consul at a blow. Ho was not the man to doubt the 
existence of the Suprême Bcing ; he kopt his word with Provi- 
dence, who had kept His promise in eamest; he sets up re- 
ligion again, and gives back the churchcs, and they ring the 
bells for God and Napoléon. So cvery one is satisfied : primo, 
the pricsts with whom he allows no one to meddle; êêgondo^ 
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the merchant folk who carry on their trades without fear of 
the rapiamus of the law that had pressed too heavily on them ; 
tertio, the nobles ; for people had fallen into an unfortnnate 
habit àt putting them to death, and he pnts a etop to thîs. 

^^ut there were enemies to be cleared ont of the way^ and 
he was not the one to go to slecp af ter mess ; and his eyes, look 
yon, traveled ail over the world as if it had been a man's face. 
The nezt thing he did was to tum np in Italy ; it was jnst as 
if he had pnt his head ont of the window and the sight of him 
was enough; they gulp down the Âustrians at Marengo like 
a whale swallowing gudgeons! Eaouf! The French Vie- 
tories blew their trumpets so lond that the whole world conld 
hear the noise^ and there was an end of it. 

'^ ^e will not keep on at this game any longer I' say the 
Germans. 

*' That is enough of this sort of thing/ say the others. 

'Œlere is the npshot. Europe shows the white feather, 
England knuckles under, gênerai peace ail round^ and kings 
and peoples pretending to embrace each other. While then 
and there the Emperor hits on the idea of the Légion of 
Honor. There's a fine thing if you like ! 

*^e spoke to the whole army at Boulogne. *In France/ so 
he said, *every man is brave. So the civilian who does glori- 
ously shall be the soldier's sister^ the soldier shall be his 
brother, and both shall stand together beneath the flag of 
honor.' 

''By the time that the rest of us who were away down there 
in Egypt had come back again, everything was changed. We 
had seen him last as a gênerai^ and in no time we find that he 
is Emperor! Ând when this was scttled (and it may safely 
be said that every one was satisfied) there was a holy eeremony 
such as never was seen under the canopy of heaven. Faith, 
France gave herself to him, like a handsome girl to a lancer, 
and the Pope and ail his cardinals in robes of red and gold 
come across the Alps on purpose to anoint him before the 
army and the people, who clap their hands. 

"There is one thing that it would be very wrong to keep 
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back from you. While he was in Egypt, în the désert not far 
away from Syria, the Red Man had appeared to him on the 
mountain of Moses, în order to say, 'Everything i8 going on 
well/ Then again, on the eve of the victory at Marengo, the 
Red Man springs to his feet in front of the Emperor for the 
second time, and says to him : 

" TTou shall see the world at your feet ; you shall be Em- 
peror of the French, King of Italy, master of HoUand, rulei 
of Spain, Portugal, and the Illyrian Provinces, protector of 
Germany, saviour of Poland, first eagle of the Légion of 
Honor, and ail the rest of it.' 

'*That Bed Man, look you, was a notion of his own, who 
lan on errands and carried messages, so many people say, be- 
tween him and his star. I mvself hâve ne ver believed that: 
but the Bed Man is, undoubtedly, a fact. Napoléon himself 
qpoke of the Bed Man who lived up in the roof of the Tuile- 
rieSy and who used to come to him, he said, in moments of 
trouble and diflSculty. So on the night after hia ooronation 
Napoléon saw hiin for the third time, and they talked over a 
lot of things together. 

'*Then the Emperor goes straight to Milan to hâve himself 
crowned King of Italy, and then came the real triumph of the 
soldier. For every one who could write became an officer 
forthwith, and pensions and gifts of duchies poured down in 
ahowers. There were fortunes for the staff that never cost 
France a penny, and the Légion of Honor was as good as an 
anntiity for the rank and file ; I still draw my pension on the 
strength of it. In short, hère were armies provided for in 
a way that had never been seen before ! But the Emperor, 
who knew that he was to be Emperor over everybody, and not 
only over the army, bethinks himself of the bourgeois, and 
sets them to build fairy monuments in places that had been 
as bare as the back of my hand till then. Suppose, now, 
that you are coming out of Spain and on the way to Berlin ; 
well, you would see triumphal arches, and in the sculpture 
upon them the common soldiers are donc every bit as beauti* 
fûlly aa the gênerais ! 
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'In two or three years Napoléon fills hîs cellars wifh gold, 
makes bridges, palaces, roads, seholars, festivals, laws, fleets, 
and harbors; he spends millions on millions, ever so much, 
and ever so much more to it, so that I bave beard it said 
that be conld bave paved the wbole of France with five-f ranc 
pièces if the fancy bad taken him ; and ail this without put- 
ting any taxes on yon people bere. So wben be was com- 
fortably seated on bis throne, and so thorougbly the master 
of the situation, that ail Europe was waiting for leave to do 
anything for him that he might happen to want; as he had 
four brothers and three sisters, he said to us, just as it might 
be by way of conversation, in the order of the day : 

*'*Children, is it fitting that your Emperort relations 
fibould beg their bread? No; I want them ail to be lumi- 
naries, like me in f act ! Therefore, it is urgently necessary 
to conquer a kingdom for each one of them, so that the French 
nation may be masters everywhere, so that the Guard may 
make the whole earth tremble, and France may spit wherever 
ehe likes, and every nation shall say to her, as it is written 
on my coins, "God protects you." ' 

" 'Ail right !' answers the army, 'we will fish up kingdoma 
for you with the bayonet/ 

"Ah I there was no backing out of it, look you I If he had 
taken it into bis head to conquer the moon, we should hâve 
had to put everything in train, pack our knapsacks, and 
scramble up ; luckily, he had no wish for that excursion. The 
kings who were used to the comforts of a throne, of course, 
objected to be lugged off, so we had marching orders. We 
march, we get there, and the earth begins to shake to its 
centre again. What times they were for wearing out men 
and shoe-leather ! And the bard knocks that they gave usi 
Only Frenchmen could bave stood it. But you are not ig- 
norant that a Frenchman is a born philosopher; he knows 
that be must die a little sooner or a little later. So we used 
to die without a word, because we had the pleasure of watch- 
ing the Emperor do this on the maps." 

Hère the soldier swung quickly round on one foot, so w 
to trace a circle on the bam floor with the other. 
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^There, that shall be a kingdom/ he tiBed to say, and it 
waa a kingdoin. What fine times they werel Colonda ba- 
came gênerais whilst you were looking at them, generala be- 
came marshaU of France, and marshals became kings. There 
is one of them still left on bis feet to keep Europe in mind 
of those daysy Gascon though he may be, and a traitor to 
France that he mîght keep bis crown; and he did not bluah 
for bis shame, for, after ail, a crown, look yon, is made of 
gold. The very sappers and miners who knew how to read 
became great nobles in the same way. And I who am telling 
you ail this bave, seen in Paris eleven kings and a crowd of 
princes ail round about Napoléon, like rays about the sunl 
Keep this well in your minds, that as every soldier etood a 
chance of having a throne of bis own (provided he showed 
himself worthy of it), a corporal of the Guard was by way of 
being a sight to see, and they gaped at him as he went by ; for 
every one came by his share after a victory, it was made per- 
fectly clear in the bulletin. And what battles they were ! Aus- 
terlitz, where the army was manœuvred as if it had been a re- 
view; Eylau, where the Bussians were drowned in a lake, just 
as if Napoléon had breathed on them and blown them in; 
Wagram, where the fighting was kept up for three whole days 
without flinching. In short, there were as many battles as 
there are saints in the calcndar. 

'*Then it was made clear beyond a doubt that Napoléon 
bore the Sword of God in his scabbard. He had a regard 
for the soldier. He took the soldier for his child. He waa 
anzious that you should bave shoes, shirts, greatooats, bread, 
and cartridges ; but he kept up his ma jesty, too, for reigning 
waa his own particular occupation. But, ail the same, a ser- 
géant, or even a common soldier, could go up to him and 
call him *Emperor,' just as you might say *My good friend* 
'to me at times. And he would give an answer to anything 
you put before him. He used to sleep on the snow just like 
the rest of us — ^in short, he looked almost like an ordinary 
man; but I who am telling you ail thèse things bave scen 
him myself with the grape-shot whizzing about hia ears, no 
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more put ont by it than you are at this moment ; never moT- 
ing a limb, watching through bis ficld-glass, always looking 
after bis business; so we stood our gronnd likewîse, as oool 
and calm as John the Baptist. I do not know how be did it; 
but wbenever be spoke, a sometbing in bis words made our 
hearts bum witbin us; and just to let bim see that we were 
bis cbildren, and tbat it was not in us to sbirk or ilîncb^ we 
used to walk just as usual rigbt up to tbe sluts of cannon 
tbat were belcbing smoke and vomiting battalions of balls, 
and never a man would so mucb as say, TK)ok ont !' It was 
a sometbing tbat made dying men raise tbeir heads to sainte 
him and cry, ^ng live tbe Emperor !* 

**Wa8 tbat natural ? Would you bave done tbis for a meie 
man? 

'T?bereupon, having fitted up ail bis family, and things 
having so tumed out tbat tbe Empress Josepbine (a good 
woman for ail tbat) bad no cbildren, be was obliged to part 
Company with ber, altbougb be loved ber not a little. But be 
must bave cbildren, for reasons of State. AU the crowned 
heads of Europe, when tbey beard of bis diflBculty, squabbled 

among tbemselves as to wbo should find bim a wife. He 
married an Austrian princess, so tbey say, wbo was tbe daugh- 
ter of tbe Csesars, a man of antiquity wbom everybody talks 
about, not only in our country, wbere it is said that most 
things were bis doing, but also ail over Europe. And so cer- 
tain sure is tbat, tbat I wbo am talking to you bave been 
myself across tbe Danube, wbere I saw the ruins of a bridge 
built by tbat man; and it appeared tbat be was some connec- 
tion of Napoleon's at Bome, for tbe Emperor daimed succes- 
sion there for bis son. 

"So, after bis wedding, which was a holiday for tbe whole 
world, and when tbey let the people oflE tbeir taxes for ten 
years to come (thougb tbey bad to pay tbem just the same 
after ail, because tbe excîsemen took no notice of tbe procla- 
mation) — after bis wedding, I say, bis wife bad a cbild who 
was King of Bome ; a cbild was bom a King while bis f ather 
was alive, a tbing that bad never been seen in the world be- 
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fore! That day a balloon set ont from Paris to carry tha 
news to Rome» and went ail the way in one day. There, nowl 
Is there one of you who will stand me ont that there wag 
nothing supernatural in that ? No, it was decreed on high. 
And the mischief take thoee who win not allow that it was 
wafted OTer by Ood Himself, so as to add to the honor and 
glory of France ! 

''But there was the Emperor of Rnssia, a friend of onr Em- 
peror'Sy who was pnt ont becanse he had not married a Bus- 
sian lady. So the Bnssian backs np onr enemies the English; 
for there had always been something to prevent Napoléon 
from pntting a spoke in their wheel. Clearly an end mnst 
be made of fowl of that feather. Napoléon is vexed, and he 
eays to ns : 

" 'Soldiers ! Yon hâve been the masters of every capital in 
Europe, except Moscow, which is allied to England. So, in 
order to conquer London and India, which belongs to them 
in London, I ând it absolutely necessary that we go to Mos- 
oow/ 

'Thereupon the greatest army that ever wore gaiters, and 
left its footprints ail over the globe, is bronght together, and 
drawn up with such peculiar clevemoss, that the Emperor 
passed a million of men in review, ail in a single day. 

** ^Hourra I' ciy the Russians, and there is ail Bussia a»- 
sembled, a lot of brutes of Cossacks, that you never can corne 
np with I It was country against country, a gênerai stramash; 
we had to look ont for ourselves. ^t was ail Asia against 
Europe,' as the Red Man had said to Napoléon. 'AU right/ 
Napoléon had answered, *! shall be ready for them.* 

''Ând there, in fact, were ail the kin^^s who came to lick 

Napoleon's hand. Austria, Pnissia, Bavaria, Saxony, Po- 

land, and Italy, ail speaking us fair and going along with 

us; it was a fine thingl The Ea^^les had never coood before 

as they did on parade in those days, whon thoy wore reared 

above ail the flags of ail the nations of Europe. The Pôles 

sould not contain their joy becanse tho Emperor had a notion 

of setting up their kingdom again; and ever since Poland and 
xa 
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France hâve always been like brothers. In short, tlie anny 
fihouts, ^ussia shall be ours !' 

'^6 cross the frontiers, ail the lot of us. We marcb and 
better marcb, but never a Bussian do we see. At last ail 
our watch-dogs are encamped at Borodino. That was where 
I reœived the Cross, and there is no denyîng that it was a 
cursed battle. The Emperor was not easy in his mind; he 
had seen the Bed Man, who said to him, ^ly child, you are 
going a little too fast for your feet; you will run short of 
men, and your friends will play you false/ 

'Thereupon the Emperor proposes a treaty. But befoxe 
he signs it, he says to us : 

" liet us give thèse Bussians a drubbing I* 

*' *A11 right !' cried the army. 

"Torward!* say the sergeants. 

'Tify clothes were ail falling to pièces, my shoes were wom 
ont with trapezing over those roads out there, which are not 
good going at ail. But it is ail one. ^Since hère is the last 
of the row,' said I to myself, 'I mean to get aU I can ont 
of it.' 

*^e were posted before the great ravine; we had seats in 
the front row. The signal is given, and seven hundred guna 
begin a conversation fit to make the blood spirt from your 
ears. One should give the devil his due, and the Bussiana 
let themselves be eut in pièces just like Frenchmen; they 
did not give way, and we made no advance. 

''TorwardP is the cry; Tiere is the Emperor P 

'^So it was. He rides past us at a gallop, and makes a 
sign to us that a great deal dépends on our carrying the re- 
doubt. He puts f resh heart into us ; we rush f orward, I am 
the first man to reach the gorge. Ah! mon Dieu! how they 
fell, colonels, lieutenants, and common soldiers, ail alike! 
There were shoes to fit up those who had none, and epaulettes 
for the knowing fellows that knew how to write. . . . 
Victory is the cry ail along the line ! And, upon my word, 
there were twenty-five thousand Frenchmen lying on the 
field. No more, I assure you ! Such a thing was never seen 
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before; ît was just like a field when the com îs eut, wîtli a 
man Ijring there for every ear of wheat. That Bobered the 
rest of us. The Man comes, and we make a cirde round 
about him, and he coazes us round (for he could be very nîce 
when he chose), and persuades us to dine with Duke Hum- 
phrey, when we weYe as hungry as huniers. Then our con- 
soler distributes the Crosses of the Légion of Honor himself^ 
saintes the dead, and says to us, 'On to Moscowl' 

** *To Moscow, so be ît,* says the army. 

'Tfe take Moscow. What do the Russians do but set fire 
io their dty I There was a blaze, two leagnes of bonfire that 
bumed for two days ! The buildings fell about our ears lîke 
slates, and molten lead and iron came down in showers; it 
was really horrible; it was a light to see our sorrows by, I 
can tell you ! The Emperor said, There, that is enough of 
this sort of thing; ail my men shall stay hère.' 

'*We amuse ourselves for a bit by recruiting and repairing 
our frames, for we really were much fatigued by the cam- 
paign. We take away with us a gold cross from the top of 
the Kremlin, and every soldier had a little fortune. But on 
the way back the winter came down on us a month earlier 
than usual, a matter which the leamed (like a set of fools) 
hâve never sufficiently explained ; and wc are nipped with the 
cold. We were no longer an army after that, do you under- 
stand? There was an end of gênerais and even of the ser- 
geants; hunger and misery took the command instead, and 
ail of us were absolutely equal under their reign. AU we 
thought of was how to get back to Frauce ; no one stooped te 
pick up his gnn or bis money ; every one walked straight be- 
fore him, and armed himself as he thought fit, and no one 
cared about glory. 

'The Emperor saw nothing of his star ail the time, for the 
weather was so bad. There was some misunderstanding be- 
tween him and heaven. Poor man, how bad he feit when he 
saw his Eagles flying with their backs tumed on victoryl 
That was really too rou^h! Woll, tho next thing is the 
Beresina. And hère and now, my friends, any one can as- 
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enre yan on his honor, and by ail that is sacred, that nevêr, 
no^ never since there hâve been men on earth, never in this 
^orld bas tbere been seen sucb a f ricasse of an army, caissons, 
transports, artillery and ail, in snob snow as that and nnder 
sucb a pitiless sky. It was so cold tbat you bumed yonr band 
on tbe barrel of yonr gun if you bappened to toucb it. There 
it was tbat tbe pontooners saved tbe army, for tbe pontooners 
stood firm at their posts ; it was there that Gondrin bebaved 
like a bero, and he is tbe sole survivor of ail tbe men who 
were dogged enougb to stand in tbe river so as to bnild tbe 
bridges on whîch tbe army crossed over, and so escaped tbe 
Bussians, who still respeeted tbe Grand Army on account of 
its past victories. Ând Gondrin is an aecomplished soldier/' 
he went on, pointing to his friend, who was gazing at Mm 
with tbe rapt attention peculiar to deaf people, *'a distin- 
guisbed soldier who deser?es to bave your veiy bighest es- 
teem. 

*1 saw tbe Emperor standing by tbe bridge,*' he went on, 
'^and never feeling tbe cold at ail. Was tbat, again, a natnral 
thing ? 2e was looking on at tbe loss of bis treasores, of 
his friends, and those who bad fought with him in Egypt. 
Bah! there was an end of everything. Women and wagons 
and guns were ail engulfed and swallowed up, everything 
went to wreck and ruin. A few of tbe bravest among us 
saved tbe Eagles, for the Eagles, look you, meant France, 
and ail tbe rest of you ; it was the civil and military honor 
of France that was in our kceping, tbere must be no spot on 
the honor of France, and the cold could never make her bow 
her head. There was no getting warm except in the neîgh- 
borhood of tbe Emperor; for wbenever he was in danger we 
hurried np, ail f rozen as we were — we who would not stop to 
hold out a band to afallen friend. 

^'Tbey say, too, tbat he shed tears of a night over his poor 
f amily of soldierSe Only he and Frenchmen could bave pulled 
themselves out of sucb a plight; but we did pull ourselves 
ont, thongb, as I am telling you, it was with loss, ay, and 
heavy loss. Tbe Allies bad eaten up ail our provisions; eveiy- 
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body b^an to betray him, juet as the Red Man had foretold. 
The rattle-pates in Paris, who had kept quiet ever since the 
Impérial Guard had been established, think that he is dead, 
and hatch a conspiracy. They set to work in the Home Of- 
fice to OTertum the Emperor. Thèse things corne to bis 
knowledge and worry him; he says to us at parting, 'Good- 
bye, chÛdren ; keep to your posts, I will corne back again/ 

'^ah! Those gênerais of his lose their heads at once; for 
when he was away, it was not like the same thing. The mar- 
shals fall ont among themselves, and make binnders, as was 
only natural, for Napoléon in his kindness had fed them on 
gold tiU they had grown as fat as butter, and they had no 
mind to marcL Troubles came of this, for many of them 
atayed inactive in garrison towns in the rear, without at- 
tempting to tickle up the backs of the enemy behind us, and 
we were being driven back on France. But Napoléon cornes 
back among us with fresh troops; conscripts they were, and 
famous conscripts too; he had put some thorough notions 
of discipline into them — the whelps were good to set their 
teeth in anybody. He had a bourgeois guard of honor too, 
and fine troops they were! They melted away like butter 
on a gridiron. We may put a bold front on it, but every- 
thing is against us, although the army still performs prodigies 
of Talor. Whole nations fought against nations in tre- 
mendous battles, at Dresden, Liitzen, and Bautzen, and then 
it was that France showcd extraordinary heroism, for you 
muât ail of you bear'in mind that in those times a stout 
grenadier only lasted six months. 

'TUTe always won the day, but the English were always on 
onr track, putting nonsense into other nations' heads, and 
stirring them up to revolt. In short, we cleared a way 
through ail thèse mobs of nations ; for wherever the Emperor 
appeared, we made a passage for him ; for on the land as on 
the sea, whenever he said, *I wish to go forward,' we made 
the way. 

'There comes a final end to it at last. We are back in 
France; and in spite of the bitter weather, it did one's heart 
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good to breathe one's native air again, it set up many a poor 
f ellow ; and as for me, it put new lif e into me, I can tell you. 
Bnt it was a question ail at once of defending France, our 
f air land of France. AU Europe was up in arms against us ; 
they took it in bad part that we had tried to keep the HussianB 
in order by driving them back within tbeir own bordera, 80 
that they should not gobble us up, for those Northern folk 
hâve a strong liking for eating up the men of the South^ 
it is a habit they hâve ; I bave heard the same thing of them 
from several gênerais. 

"So the Emperor finds his own father-in-law, bis friends 
whom he had made crowned kings, and the rabble of princes 
to whom he had given back their thrones, were ail against 
him. Even Frenchmen and allies in our own ranks tumed 
against us, by orders from high quarters, as at Leipsic. Com- 
mon soldiers would hardly be capable of such abominations; 
yet thèse princes, as they callcd themselves, broke their words 
three times a dayl The next thing they do is to invade 
France. Wherever our Emperor shows his lion's face, the 
enemy beats a retreat; he worked more miracles for the de- 
fence of France than he had ever wrought in the conquest 
of Italy, the East, Spain, Europe, and Bussia ; he bas a mind 
to bury every foreigner in French soU, to give them a respect 
for France, so he lets them come close up to Paris, so as to 
do for them at a single blow, and to rise to the highest height 
of genius in the biggest battle that ever was fought, a mother 
of battles I But the Parisians wanting to save their trumpery 
skins, and afraid for their twopenny shops, open their gâtes, 
and there is a beginning of the ragrisades, and an end of ail 
joy and happiness; they make a fool of the Empress, and 
fly the white flag out at the Windows. The Emperor's closest 
friends among his gênerais forsake him at last and go over 
to the Bourbons, of whom no one had ever heard tell. Then 
he bids us farewell at Fontainebleau: 

" 'Soldiers !' . . . (I can hear him yet, we were ail 
crying just like children; the Eagles and the flags had beôn 
lowered as if for a f uneral. Ah ! and it was a f uneral, I can 
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tell you ; it was the f uneral of the Empire ; those smart armîes 
of Ûb were nothing but skeletons now.) So he stood there 
on the flight of steps before his château^ and he saîd : 

" *Children, we hâve been overcome by treachery, but we 
shall meet again up above in the countiy of the brave. Pn>» 
tect my child, I leave him in your care. Long live Na- 
poléon II.!' 

^'He had thonght of killing himself , so that no one should 
behold Napoléon after his defeat; like Jésus Christ before 
the Crucifiziony he thought himself forsaken by Ood and by 
hifl talisman, and so he took enough poison to kill a régiment, 
but it had no eflfect whatever upon him. Another marvel I he 
discovered that he was immortal ; and f eeling sure of his case, 
and knowing that he should be Emperor for ever, he went to 
an island for a little while, so as to study the dispositions of 
those folk who did not fail to make blunder upon blunder. 
Whilst he was biding his time, the Chinese and the brutes out 
in Âfrica, the Moors and what-not, awkward customers ail 
of them, were so convinced that he was something more than 
mortaly that they respected his flag, saying that Qod would 
be displeased if any one meddled with it. So he reigned over 
aU the rest of the world, although the doors of his own France 
had been closed upon him. 

**Then he goes on board the same nutshell of a skiflE that 
he sailed in from Egypt, passes under the noses of the Eng- 
lish vessels, and sets foot in France. France recognizes her 
Emperor, the cuckoo flits from steeple to steeple; France 
cries with one voice, *Long live the Emperor!' The enthu- 
dasm for that Wonder of the Âges was thoroughly genuine 
in thèse parts. Dauphiné behaved handsomely; and I waa 
uncommonly pleased to leam that people hère shed tears of 
joy on seeing his gray overcoat once more. 

*lt was on March Ist that Napoléon set out with two 
hundred men to conqucr the kingdom of France and Navarre, 
which by March 20th had become the French Empire again. 
On that day he found himself in Paris, and a clean sweep 
had been made of everything; he had won back his beloved 
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France, and had called aU his soldîers about him again, and 
three wordB of his had done it ail — *Here am I !* 'Twas the 
greatest miracle God ever worked! Was it ever known in 
the world bef ore that a man should do nothing but show his 
hat, and a whole Empire became his? They fancied that 
France was crushed, did they? Never a bit of it. A Na- 
tional Ârmy springs np again at the sight of the Eagle, and we 
ail march to Waterloo. There the Guard fall ail as one man. 
Napoléon in his despair heads the rest, and fiings himsélf 
three times on the enemy^s guns without finding the death 
he sought; we ail saw him do it, we soldiers, and the day waa 
lost I That night the Emperor calls ail his old soldiers abont 
him, and there on the battlefield, which was soaked with 
onr blood, he bnms his flags and his Eagles — ^the poor Eagles 
that had never been defeated, that had cried, *ForwardI' in 
battle after battle, and had flown above us ail over Europe. 
That was the end of the Eagles — ail the wealth of England 
could not purchase for her one tail-feather. The rest is suf- 
ficiently known. 

"The Bed Man went over to the Bourbons like the low 
scoundrel he is. France is prostrate, the soldier counts for 
nothing, they rob him of his due, send him about his businesB, 
and fill his place with nobles who could not walk, they weie 
60 old, so that it made you sorry to see them. They seiae 
Napoléon by treachery, the English shut him up on a désert 
island in the océan, on a rock ten thousand feet above the 
rest of the world. That is the final end of it ; there he has to 
stop till the Eed Man gives him back his power again, for the 
happiness of France. A lot of them say that he is dead! 
Dead ? Oh ! yes, very likely. They do not know him, that 
is plain I They go on telling that fib to deceive the people, 
and to keep things quiet for their timible-down govemment. 
Listen; this is the whole truth of the matter. His friends 
bave left him alone in the désert to fulfil a prophecy that 
was made about him, for I forgot to tell you that his name 
Napoléon really means the Lion of the Désert. And that ia 
gospel truth. You will hear plenty of other things said 
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about the Emperor, but they are ail monstrous nonsense. 
Becanse, look you, to no man of woman bom would God 
bave given the power to write his name in red, as he did, 
acrosB the earth, where he will be remembered for everl 
. . . Long live 'Napoléon, the father of the soldier, the 
father of the people 1' " 

"Long live General Eblé !'' cried the pontooner. 

''How did you manage not to die in the gorge of the re- 
donbts at Borodino?'' asked a peasant woman. 

*'Do I know? We were a whole régiment when we went 
down into it, and only a hnndred foot were left standing; 
only infantry conld bave carried it; for the infantry, look 
you, ifi everything in an army *' 

''But how about the cavalry?'' cried Genestas, dipping 
down out of the hay in a sudden f ashion that drew a startled 
cry from the boldest. 

"Hé, old boy! you are forgetting Poniatowski'B Bed 
Lancers, the Cuirassiers, the Dragoons, and the whole boil« 
ing. Whenever Napoléon grew tired of seeing his battaliona 
gain no ground towards the end of a Tictory, he would say to 
Murât, 'Hère, you I eut them in two for me !' and we set out 
first at a trot, and then at a gallop, one, two! and eut a way 
dean through the ranks of the enemy ; it was like slicing an 
apple in two with a knife. Why, a charge of cavalry is 
nothing more nor less than a column of cannon halls/' 

"And how about the pontooners?" cried the deaf vetenuL 

"There, there ! my children,'* Qenestas went on, repenting 
in his confusion of the sally he had made, when he found 
himself in the middle of a silent and bewildered group, 'Hhere 
are no agents of police spying hère! Hère, drink to the 
Little Corporal with this!" 

"Long live the Emperor I" ail cried with one voice. 

"Hush ! children," said the officer, concealing his own deep 
sorrow with an effort. "Hush! Ueisdead. Ue died saying, 
*Olory, France, and hattîe/ So it had to be, children, he 
must die; but his memory — ^never!" 

Goguelat made an incredulous gesture; thtn he whiapend 
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to those abont hîm, "The oflScer is still in the flervîoe, and 
orders hâve been issned that they are to tell the people that 
the Emperor is dead. You mnst not think any harm of him, 
because, after ail, a soldier mnst obey orders/* 

As Oenestas went ont of the bam, he heard La Fosseose 
say, "That oflScer, yon know^ is M. Benassis' friend, and a 
friend of the Emperor's/' 

Every soûl in the bam mshed to the door to see the com- 
mandant again; they saw him in the moonlight^ as he took 
the doctor^s arm. 

'*It was a stnpid thing to do/' said Qenestas. "Qtiick! 
let ns go into the house. Those Eagles, cannon, and cam- 
paignsl ... I had qnite forgotten where I was.'* 

"Well, what do yon think of our Goguelat?" asked Be- 
nassis. 

"So long as such stories are told in France, sir, she will 
always find the fonrteen armies of the Bepublic within her, 
at need; and her cannon wîU be perfectly able to keep up a 
conversation with the rest of Europe. That is what I think.** 

Â few moments later they rcaehed Benassis* dwelling, and 
Boon were sitting on either side of the hearth in the salon; 
the dying fire in the grate still sent up a few sparks now 
and then. Each was absorbed in thought. Genestas was 
hesitating to ask one last question. In spite of the marks 
of confidence that he had received, he feared lest the doctor 
should regard his inquiry as indiscreet. He looked search* 
ingly at Benassis more than once; and an answering smile, 
full of a kindly cordiality, such as lights up the faces of 
men of real strength of character, seemed to give him in 
advance the favorable reply for which he sought. So he 
spoke: 

'TTour life, sir, is so différent f rom the lives of ordinaiy 
men, that you will not be surprised to hear me ask you the 
reason of your retired existence. My curiosity may seem 
to you to be unmannerly, but you will admit that it is veiy 
natural. Listen a moment : I hâve had comrades with whom 
I hâve never been on intimate terms^ even though I bave 
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made many campaigns with them ; but there hâve been others 
to whom I would say, 'Qo to the paymaster and draw oor 
money/ three days after we bad got dnmk together, a thing 
that will happen, for the quietest folk miist bave a frolic fit 
at times. Well, then, you are one of thoee people whom I 
take for a friend without waiting to ask leave, nay, withoat 
80 mnch as knowing wherefore." 

"Captain Bluteau '' 

WheneTer tbe doctor had called bis gaest by bis assomed 
name, tbe latter had been unable for some time past to sup- 
press a sligbt grimace. Benassis, happening to look up jnât 
then, caiigbt tbis expression of répugnance; be sought to 
discoTer the reason of it^ and looked full into the soldier'a 
face, bnt tbe rcal enigma was well-nigh insoluble for him, so 
he set down thèse syniptoms to pbysical suffering, and went 
on: 

'Taptain, I am about to speak of myself. I bave had to 
force myself to do so already several times since yesterday, 
wbile telling you about the improvements that I bave man- 
aged to introduce hère ; but it was a question of tbe interests 
of the people and the commune, with which mine are neces- 
aarily bound up. But, now, if I tell you my story, I sbould 
hftTe to speak whoUy of myself, and mine bas not been a veiy 
interesting life." 

^'If it were as uneventful as La Fosseuse's lif e/' answered 
Oenestas, ^^I sbould still be glad to know about it; I sbould 
like to know the untoward events that could bring a man of 
jour calibre into tbis canton.'^ 

''Captain, for thèse twelve years I bave lived in silence; 
and now, as I wait at the brink of the grave for the stroke 
that will cast me into it, I will candidly own to you that 
tbis silence is beginning to weigh heavily upon me. I bave 
borne my sorrows alone for twelve years; 1 bave had none 
of tbe oomfort that friendship gives in such full measure 
to a beart in pain. My poor sick folk and my peasants cer- 
tainly set me an ezample of unmurmuring résignation; but 
they know that I at least understand them and their troubles, 
tbere is not a soûl hère who knows of the tears that I 
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have shed^ no one to give me the hand-clasp of a oomraâe, 
the noblest reward of ail, a reward that falls to the lot of 
every other; even Qondrin bas not missed that/' 

Genestas held out his hand, a suddcn imptdsive movement 
by which Benaseifi was deeply touched. 

'^There is La Fosseuse/' he went on in a différent voice; 
'^she perhaps would have understood as the angels might; 
but then, too, she might possibly have loved me, and that 
would have been a misfortune. Listen, captain, my con- 
fession could only be made to an old soldier who looks as 
leniently as you do on the f ailings of others, or to some 
young man who has not lost the illusions of youth; for 
only a man who knows life well, or a lad to whom it is ail 
unknown, could understand my story. The captains of past 
times who fell upon the field of battle used to make their 
last confession to the cross on the hilt of their sword; if there 
was no priest at hand, it was the sword that received and 
kept the last confidences between a human soûl and God. 
Ând will you hear and understand me, for you are one of 
Napoleon's finest sword-blades, as thoroughly tempered and 
as strong as steel? Some parts of my story can only be 
understood by a délicate tenderness, and through a sympathy 
with the beliefs that dwell in simple hearts; beliefs which 
would seem absurd to the sophisticated people who make use 
in their own lives of the prudential maxims of worldly wia- 
dom that only apply to the govemment of states. To you 
I shall speak openly and without réserve, as a man who does 
not seek to apologize for his life with the good and evil done 
in the course of it; as one who will hide nothing from you^ 
because he lives so far from the world of to-day, careless 
of the judgments of man, and f ull of hope in God/' 

Benassis stopped, rose to his feet, and said, '^Before I 
begin my story, I will order tea. Jacquotte has never missed 
asking me if I will take it for thèse twelve years past, and 
she will certainly interrupt us. Do you care about it, cap- 
tain?'' 

"No, thank you." 

In another moment Benassis retumed. 
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"1 WA8 bom in a little town in Languedoc/' the doctor re* 
snmed. '^My father had been settled there for many years, 
and there my early childhood was spent. When I was eight 
yean old I was sent to the school of the Oratorians at Sor- 
rèze, and only left it to finish my studies in Paris. My 
father had squandered his patrimony in the course of an 
exœedingly wild and extravagant youth. He had retrieved 
his position partly by a fortunate marriage, partly by the 
dow persistent thrift characteristic of provincial life; for 
in the provinces people pride themselves on accumulating 
rather than on spending, and ail the ambition in a man's 
nature is either extinguished or directed to money-getting, 
for want of any nobler end. So he had grown rich at last, 
and thought to transmit to his only son ail the cut-and-dried 
expérience which he himself had purchased at the price of 
his lost illusions; a noble last illusion of âge which fondly 
aeeks to bequeath its virtues and its wary prudence to heedless 
youthy intent only on the enjoyment of the enchanted life 
that lies before it. 

'^This f oresight on my father's part led him to make plans 
for my éducation for which I had to suffer. He sedulously 
concealed my expectations of wealth from me, and during 
the fairest years of my youth compelled me, for my own good, 
to endure the burden of anxiety and hardship that presses 
upon a young man who has his own way to make in the 
world. His idea in so doing was to instill the virtues of 
poverty into me — ^patience^ a thirst for leaming, and a love 
of work for its own sake. He hoped to teach me to set a 
proper value on my inheritance, by letting me leam» in 
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way, ail that it costs to make a fortune; wherefore, as soon 
as I was old enough to nnderstand his advioe^ he iirged me 
to choose a profession and to work steadily at it. My tastes 
inclined me to the study of medicine. 

^^So I left Sorrèze, after ten years of the almost monastic 
discipline of the Oratorians; and, fresh from the quiet life 
of a remote provincial school, I was taken straight to the 
capital. My father went with me in order to introduce me 
to the notice of a friend of his; and (ail unknown to me) 
my two elders took the most elaborate précautions against 
any ebtdlitions of youth on my part, innocent lad though I 
was. My allowance was rigidly computed on a scale based 
upon the absolute necessaries of life, and I was obliged to 
produce my certiôcate of attendance at the ficole de Méde- 
cine before I was allowed to draw my quarter's income. The 
excuse for this suflBciently humiliating distrust was the neces- 
sity of my acquiring methodical and business-like habits. 
My father, however, was not sparing of money for ail the 
necessary expenses of my éducation and for the amusements 
of Parisian life. 

^'His old friend was delighted to hâve a young man to 
guide through the labyrinth into which I had entered. He 
was one of those men whose natures lead them to docket 
their thoughts, feelings, and opinions every whit as carefully 
as their papers. He would tum up last year's mémorandum 
book, and could tell in a moment what he had been doing a 
twelvemonth since in this very month, day, and hour of the 
présent year. Life, for him, was a business enterprise, and 
he kept the books after the most approved business methods. 
There was real worth in him though he might be punctilious, 
shrewd, and suspicious, and though he never lacked specious 
excuses for the precautionary measures that he took with re- 
gard to me. He used to buy ail my books; he paid for my 
lessons; and once, when the fancy took me to leam to ride, 
the good soûl himself found me out a riding-school, went 
thither with me, and anticipated my wishes by putting a 
horse at my disposai whenever I had a holiday. In spite of 
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ail this cautions strategy, wbich I managed to defeat as eoon 
as I had anj temptation to do so^ the kind old man was a 
second father to me. 

'' ^7 f riend/ he said, as soon as he sonnised that I shonld 
break away altogether from my leading strings^ unless he 
relaxed them, 'young folk are apt to commit follies which 
draw down the wrath of their elders upon their heads, and 
you may happen to want money at some time or other; if 
soy come to me. Tonr father helped me nobly once npon a 
time, and I shall always hâve a f ew crowns to spare for yon ; 
but never tell me any lies, and do not be ashamed to own 
to your faults. I myself was young once ; we shall always get 
on well together, like two good comrades/ 

'^My father found lodgings for me with some quiet, 
middle-class people in the Latin Quarter, and my room was 
f umished nicely enough ; but this first taste of independenoe, 
my father's kindness, and the self-denial which he seemed 
to be exercising for me, brought me but little happiness. 
Perhaps the value of liberty cannot be known until it bas 
been ezperienced; and the memories of the freedom of my 
childhood had been almost effaced by the irksome and dreary 
life at Bchool, from which my spirits had scarcely recovered. 
In addition to this, my father had urged new tasks upon 
me, 80 that altogether Paris was an enigma. You must 
aoquire some knowledge of its pleasures before you can amuse 
youraelf in Paris. 

^'My real position, therefore, was quite unchanged, save 
that my new lycée was a much larger building, and was 
called the £)cole de Médecine. Nevertheless, I studied away 
bravely at first; I attended lectures diligently; I worked 
desperately hard and without relaxation, so strongly was my 
imagination affected by the abundant treasures of knowledge 
to be gained in the capital. But very soon I heedlessly made 
acquaintances ; danger lurks hiddcn beneath the rash con- 
fiding friendships that bave so strong a charm for youth, 
and gradually I was drawn into the dissipated life of the 
capitaL I became an enthusiastic lover of the théâtre; and 
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with my craze for actors and the plaj^ the work of my de- 
moralization began. The stage, in a great metropolis, ezerta 
a very deadly influence over the yonng; they never quit the 
théâtre save in a state of emotional excitement almost 
always beyond their power to control; society and the law 
seem to me to be aeœssories to the irregularities bronght 
about in this way. Our législation bas shut its eyes, so to 
speaky to the passions that tonnent a young man between 
twenty and five-and-twenty years of âge. In Paris he is as- 
sailed by temptations of every kind. Religion may preach 
and Law may demand that he shonld walk uprightly, but ail 
his surroundings and the tone of those about him are eo 
many incitements to evil. Do not the best of men and the 
most devout women there look upon continence as ridicnlous? 
The great city, in fact, seems to hâve set herself to give en- 
couragement to vice and to this alone ; for a yonng man finds 
that the entrance to every honorable career in which he might 
look for success is barred by hindrances even more mimerons 
than the snares that are continually set for him, so that 
throngh his weaknesses he may be robbed of his money. 

**For a long while I went every evening to some théâtre, 
and little by little I fell into idle ways. I grew more and 
more slack over my work ; even my most pressing tasks were 
apt to be put ofP till the morrow, and before very long there 
was an end of my search after knowledge for its own sake; 
I did nothing more than the work which was absolutely re- 
qnired to enable me to get through the examinations that 
must be passed before I could become a doctor. I attended 
the public lectures, but I no longer paid any attention to 
the professors, who, in my opinion, were a set of dotards. 
I had already broken my idols — I became a Parisian. 

"To be brief, I led the aimless drifting life of a young 
provincial thrown into the heart of a great city; still re- 
taining some good and true feeling, stiU clinging more or 
less to the observance of certain mies of conduct, still fight* 
ing in vain against the debasing influence of evil examples, 
though I offered but a feeble, half-hearted résistance, foF 
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ihd enemy had accomplices within me. Yes, sir, my faoe 
ig not misleading; past storms bave plainly left their traces 
there. Yet, since I had drunk so deeply of the pure f ountain 
of religion in my early youth, I was haunted in the depths 
of my sonl. throagh ail my wanderings, by an idéal of moral 
perfection which could not fail one day to bring me back i/j 
Ood by the paths of weariness and remorse. Is not he who 
xeels the pleasures of earth most keenly, sure to be attracted, 
soon or late, by the fruits of heaven ? 

''Ât first I went throagh the expérience, more or less vivid, 
that always cornes with youth — ^the conntless moments of 
exultation, the unnumbered transports of despair. Some- 
times I took my véhément energy of feeling for a resolute 
will, and over-estimated my powers; sometimes, at the mère 
sight of some trifling obstacle with which I was about to 
come into collision, I was far more cast down than I ought 
to bave been. Then I would devise vast plans, would dream 
of glory, and betake mysclf to work; but a pleasure party 
would divert me from the noble projects based on so infirm 
a purpose. Vague recollections of thèse great abortive 
Bchemes of mine left a deceptive glow in my soûl and foB- 
tered my belief in myself, without giving me the energy to 
produoe. In my indolent self-sufficiency I was in a very 
fair way to become a fool, for what is a fool but a man who 
fails to justify the excellent opinion which he bas formed 
of himself ? My energy was directed towards no definite 
aims ; I wished for the flowers of lif e without the toil of cul- 
tivating them. I had no idea of the obstacles, so I imagined 
that everything was easy ; luck, I thought, accounted for suc- 
œss in science and in business, and genius was charlatanism. 
I took it for granted that I should be a great man, because 
there was the power of becoming one within me; so I dis- 
counted ail my future glory, without giving a thought to the 
patience required for the conception of a great work, nor 
of the exécution, in the course of which ail the difficultiea 
of the task appear. 

''The sources of my amusements were soon exhausted. The 
13 
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charm of the théâtre does not laet for very long; and, for 
a poor student, Paris shoitly became an empty wildemess. 
They were dull and nninteresting people that I met with 
in the cirele of the family with whom I lived; but thèse, 
and an old man who had now lost touch with the world, were 
ail the Society that I had. 

'^Soy like every yonng man who takes a dislike to the 
career marked ont for him, I rambled about the streets for 
whole days together; I stroUed along the quays, throngh the 
muséums and publie gardens, making no attempt to arrive 
at a elear understanding of my position, and without a single 
definite idea in my head. The burden of unemployed énergies 
is more felt at that âge than at any other; there ia 
such an abundance of vitality running to waste, so mueh 
activity without resuit. I had no idea of the power that a 
resolute will puts into the hands of a man in his youth; 
for when he bas ideas and puts his whole heart and soûl into 
the work of earrying them out, his strength is yet further 
increased by the undaunted courage of youthful convictions. 

^'Childhood in its simplicity knows nothing of the périls 
of life; youth sees both its vastness and its difficulties, and 
at the prospect the courage of youth sometimes flags. We 
are still serving our apprenticeship to life ; we are new to the 
business, a kind of f aint-heartedness overpowers us, and leaves 
us in an almost dazed condition of mind. We f eel that we are 
helpless aliens in a strange country. Ât ail âges we shrink 
back involuntarily from the unknown. Ând a young man is 
very much like the soldier who will walk up to the cannon's 
mouth, and is put to flight by a ghost. He hésitâtes among 
the maxims of the world. The rules of attack and of self- 
defence are alike unknown to him; he can neither give nor 
take ; he is attracted by women, and stands in awe of them ; 
his very good qualities tell against him, he is ail generosity 
and modesty, and completely innocent of mercenary designs. 
Pleasure and not interest is his object when he tells a lie; 
and among many dubious courses, the conscience, with which 
as yet he has not juggled, points out to him the right way^; 
which he is slow to take. 
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'There are men whose lives are destined to be shaped by 
the impulses of their hearts^ rather than by any reason- 
ing prooess that takes place in their heads, and such natures 
as thèse will remain for a long while in the position that I 
hâve described. This was my own case. I became the play- 
thing of two contending impulses ; the désires of youth were 
always held in check by a faint-heartcd sentimentality. Life 
in Paris is a cruel ordeal for impressionable natures, the 
great inequalities of fortune or of position inflame their 
soûls and stir up bitter feelings. In that world of magnifi- 
cence and pettiness envy is more apt to be a dagger than a 
spur. You are bound either to fall a victim or to become a 
partisan in this incessant strife of ambitions, desires, and 
hatredSy in the midst of which you are placed; and by slow 
degrees the picture of Tice triumphant and virtue made 
ridiculous produces its effect on a young man, and he wavers; 
lif e in Paris soon rubs the bloom f rom conscience, the infernal 
work of demoralization bas begun, and is soon accom- 
plished. The first of pleasures, that which at the outset com- 
prehends ail the others, is set about with such périls that it 
is impossible not to reâect upon the least actions which it 
provokes, impossible not to calculate ail its conséquences. 
Thèse calculations lead to selfishness. If some poor student, 
carried away by an impassioned enthusiasm, is fain to rise 
above selfish considérations, the suspicions attitude of those 
about him makes him pause and doubt; it is so hard not to 
share their mistrust, so difficult not to be on his guard 
against his own gênerons thoughts. His heart is seared and 
contracted by this struggle, the current of life sets toward 
the brain, and the callousncss of the Parisian is the resuit — 
the condition of things in which schemcs for power and 
wealth are concealed by the most charming frivolity, and 
lurk beneath the sentimental transports that take the place of 
enthusiasm. The simplest-naturcd woman in Paris always 
keeps a clear head even in the intoxication of happiness. 

''This atmosphère was bound to affect my opinions and 
my conduct. The errors that bave poisoned my life would 
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have lain lightly on many a conscience^ but we in the South 
hâve a religions faith that leads us to believe in a future lif e, 
and in the truths set forth by the Catholic Church. Thèse 
beliefs give depth and gravity to eveiy feeling, and to re- 
morse a terrible and lasting power. 

'The army were the masters of sodety at the time when 
I was studying medicine. In order to shine in women's 
eyes, one had to be a colonel at the very least. Â poor student 
counted for absolutely nothing. Gtoaded by the strength of 
my desires, and finding no outlet for them; hampered at 
every step and in every wish by the want of money; look- 
ing on study and famé as too slow a means of arriving at 
the pleasures that tempted me; drawn one way by my inward 
scruples^ and another by evil examples; meeting with every 
facility for low dissipation, and finding nothing but hin- 
drances barring the way to good society, I passed my days 
in wretchedness, overwhelmed by a surging tumult of de- 
sires, and by indolence of the most deadly kind, utterly cast 
down at times, only to be as suddenly elated. 

'The catastrophe which at length put an end to this crisiB 
was commonplace enough. The thought of troubling the 
peace of a household has always been répugnant to me; and 
not only so, I could not dissemble my feelings, the instinct 
of sincerity was too strong in me; I should have found it a 
physical impossibility to lead a life of glaring falsity. There 
is for me but little attraction in pleasures that must be 
snatched. I wish for f ull consciousness of my happiness. I 
led a life of solitude, for which there seemed to be no remedy ; 
for I shrank from openly vicions courses, and the many ef- 
forts that I made to enter society were ail in vain. There 
I might have met with some woman who would have under- 
taken the task of teaching me the périls of every path, who 
would have formed my manners, counseled me without 
wounding my vanity, and introduced me everywhere where I 
wa^ likely to make friends who woidd be useful to me in 
my future career. In my despair, an intrigue of the most 
dûigerous kind would perhaps have had its attractions for 
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me; but even péril waa out of my reach. My inezperienoe 
sent me back again to my solitude, where I dwelt face to 
face with my thwarted desires. 

''Ât last I formed a connection, at first a secret one, with 
a girly whom I persuaded, half against her will, to share 
my life. Her people were worthy folk, who had but small 
means. It was not very long before she left her simple sheltered 
life, and fearlessly intrusted me with a future that virtue 
would hâve made happy and fair; thinking, no doubt, that 
my narrow income was the surest goarantee of my faithful- 
ness to her. From that moment the tempest that had raged 
within me ceased, and happiness lulled my wild désires and 
ambitions to sieep. Such happiness is only possible for a 
young man who is ignorant of the world, who knows nothing 
as yet of its accepted codes nor of the strength of préjudice; 
but while it lasts, his happiness is as all-absorbing as a child's. 
Is not first love like a retum of childhood across the inter- 
vening years of anxiety and toil? 

'There are men who leam life at a glance, who see it 
for what it is at once, who leam expérience from the mia- 
takes of others, who apply the current maxims of worldly 
wisdom to their own case with signal success, and make un- 
erring forecasts at ail times. Wise in their génération are 
such cool heads as thèse! But there is also a luckless race 
endowed with the impressionable, keenly-sensitive tempera-* 
ment of the poet; thèse are the natures that fall into error, 
and to this latter dass I belonged. There was no great 
depth in the feeUng that first drew me towards this poor 
girl; I followed my instinct rather than my heart when I 
sacrificed her to myself, and I found no lack of excellent 
reasons wherewith to persuade myself that there was no harm 
whatever in what I had done. Ând as for her — she was 
dévotion itself, a noble soûl with a clear, keen intelligence 
and a heart of gold. She never counseled me other than 
wisely. Her love put fresh heart into me from the first; she 
foretold a splendid future of success and fortune for me, and 
gently constrained me to take up my studies again by her 
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belief in me. In thèse days there is ecarcely a brancli of 
science that has no bearing upon medicine; it is a difficnlt 
task to achieye distinction, but the reward is great, for in 
Paris famé always means fortune. The unselfish girl de- 
voted herself to me, shared in every interest, even the 
slightest, of my life, and managed so carefully and wisdy 
that we lived in comfort on my narrow income. I had 
more money to spare, now that there were two of us, than 
I had ever had while I lived by myself. Those were my 
happiest days. I worked with enthusiasm, I had a definite 
aim before me, I had found the encouragement I needed. 
Everything I did or thought I carried to her, who had not 
only found the way to gain my love, but above and beyond 
this had filled me with sincère respect for her by the modest 
discrétion which she displayed in a position where discrétion 
and modesty seemed well-nigh impossible. But one day was 
like another, sir; and it is only after our hearts hâve passed 
through ail the storms appointed for us that we know the 
value of a monotonous happiness, and leam that life holds 
nothing more sweet for us than this; a calm happiness in 
which the fatigue of existence is felt no longer, and the in- 
most thoughts of either find response in the other's soûl. 

''My former dreams assailed me again. They were my 
own véhément longings for the pleasures of wealth that 
awoke, though it was in love's name that I now asked for 
them. In the evenings I grew abstracted and moody, rapt 
in imaginings of the pleasures I could enjoy if I were rich, 
and thoughtlessly gave expression to my desires in answer 
to a tender questioning voice. I must hâve drawn a painful 
sigh from her who had devoted herself to my happiness; for 
she, sweet soûl, felt nothing more cruelly than the thought 
that I wished for something that she could not give me im- 
mediately. Ohl sir, a woman's dévotion is sublime!'^ 

There was a sharp distress in the doctor's exclamation 
which seemed prompted by some recollection of his own; 
he paused for a brief while, and Gtenestas respected his mus- 
ingB. 
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**Well, sir/' Benassis resumed, "something happened which 
should hâve concluded the marriage thus begun ; but instead 
of that it put an end to it, and was the cause of ail my mis- 
fortunes. My father died and left me a large fortune. The 
necessary business arrangements demanded my présence in 
Languedoc for several months, and I went thither alone. Ât 
last I had regained my f reedom I Even the mildest yoke is 
galling to youth; we do not see its necessity any more than 
we see the need to work^ until we hâve had some expérience 
of life. I came and went without giving an account of my 
actions to any one ; there was no need to do so now unless I 
wishedy and I relished liberty with-all the keen capacity for 
enjoyment that we hâve in Languedoc. I did not absolutely 
forget the ties that bound me ; but I was so absorbed in other 
matters of interest, that my mind was distracted from them, 
and little by little the recollection of them faded away. Let- 
ters f ull of heartf elt tenderness reached me ; but at two-and- 
twenty a young man imagines that ail women are alike ten- 
der; he does not know love from a passing infatuation; ail 
things are confused in the sensations of pleasure which seem 
at first to comprise everything. It was only later, when I 
came to a clearer knowledge of men and of things as they 
are^ that I could estimate those noble letters at their just 
worth. No trace of selfishness was mingled with the feel- 
ing expressed in them; there was nothing but gladness on 
my account for my change of fortune, and regret on her own; 
it never occurred to her that I could change towards her, 
for she feit that she herself was incapable of change. But 
even then I had given myself up to ambitions dreams; I 
thought of drinking deeply of ail the delights that wealth 
could give, of becoming a person of conséquence, of making 
a brilliant marriage. So I read the letters, and contented 
myself with saying, 'She is veiy fond of me,' with the in- 
différence of a coxcomb. Even then I was perplexed as to 
how to extricate myself from this entanglement; I was 
ftshamed of it, and this fact as well as my perplexity led 
me to be cruel. We begin by wounding the victim, and then 
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we kîll it, that the sight of our cruelty may no longer put 
us to the blush. Late reflections upon those days of eiror 
hâve unveiled for me many a dark depth in the human heart. 
Yes^ believe me^ those who best hâve fathomed the good and 
evil in human nature hâve honestly examined themselves in 
the first instance. Conscience is the starting-point of our 
investigations; we proceed from ourselves to others^ never 
from others to ourselves. 

''When I returned to Paris I took up my abode in 6 
large house which^ in pursuance with my orders, had been 
taken for me, and the one person interested in my reliim 
and change of address was not informed of it. I wished to 
eut a figure among young men of fashion. I waited a few 
days to taste the first delights of wealth; and when, 
flushed with the excitement of my new position, I felt that 
I could trust myself to do so, I went to see the poor girl 
whom I meant to cast off. With a woman's quickness she 
saw what was passing in my mind, and hid her tears from 
me. She could not but hâve despised me; but it was her 
nature to be gentle and kindly, and she never showed her 
scom. Her forbearance was a cruel punîshment. An unre- 
sisting victim is not a pleasant thing ; whether the murder is 
doue decorously in the drawing-room, or brutally on the 
highway, there should be a struggle to give some plausible 
excuse for taking a life. I renewed my visits very affec- 
tionately at first^ making efforts to be gracions^ if not tender; 
by slow degrees I became politely civil; and one day, by a 
sort of tacit agreement between us, she allowed me to treat 
her as a stranger, and I thought that I had done ail that 
oould be expected of me. Nevertheless I abandoned myself 
to my new life with almost frenzied eagemess, and sought to 
drown in gaiety any vague lingering remorse that I felt. A 
man who has lost his self-respect cannot endure his own So- 
ciety^ so I led the dissipated life that wealthy young men 
lead in Paris. Owing to a good éducation and an excellent 
memory, I seemed cleverer than I really was, forthwith I 
looked down upon other people; and those who, for their own 
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purposes, wished to prove to me that I was possessed of 
extraordinary abilities^ found me qnite convinced on that 
head. Praiee is the most insidious of ail methods of treacheiy 
known to the world; and this is nowhere better understood 
than in Paris, where intriguing schemers know how to stifle 
every kind of talent at its birth by heaping laurels on its 
cradle. So I did nothing worthy of my réputation ; I reaped 
no advantages from the golden opinions entertained of me, 
and made no acquaintanees likely to be nseful in my future 
career. I wasted my énergies in numberless f rivolous pur- 
soits, and in the short-lived love intrigues that are the dis- 
grâce of salons in Paris, where every one seeks for love, grows 
blasé in the pursuit, falls into the libertinism sanctioned by 
polite Society, and ends by feeling as much astonished at leal 
passion as the world is over a heroic action. I did as others 
did. Often I dealt to gênerons and candid soûls the deadly 
wound from which' I myself was slowly perishing. Yet 
though deceptive appearances might lead others to misjudge 
me, I could never overcome my scrupulous delicacy. Many 
times I hâve been duped, and should hâve blushed for myself 
had it been otherwise ; I secretly prided myself on acting in 
good faith, although this lowered me in the eyes of others. 
As a matter of fact, the world has a considérable respect for 
devemess, whatever form it takes, and success justifies every- 
thing. So the world was pleased to attribute to me idl 
the good qualities and evil propensities, ail the victories and 
defeats which had never been mine; credited me with con- 
quests of which I knew nothing, and sat in judginent upon 
actions of which I had never been guilty. I scomed to con* 
tradict the slanders, and self-love led me to regard the more 
flattering rumors with a certain complacence. Outwardly 
my existence was pleasant enough, but in reality I was misér- 
able. If it had not been for the tempest of misfortunes 
that very soon burst over my head, ail good impulses must 
hâve perished, and evil would hâve triumphed in the 
struggle that went on within me; enervating self-indulgenoe 
would hâve destroyed the body, as the détestable habits of 
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egotism ezhausted the springs of the soûl. But I was mined 
financiallj. This was how it came about. 

^^o matter how large his fortune may be, a man is sure 
to find Bome one else in Paris possessed of yet greater 
wealthy whom he must needs aim at surpassing. In this 
unequal conquest I was vanquished at the end of four years; 
and^ like many another harebrained youngster, I was obliged 
to sell part of my property and to mortgage the remainder 
to satisfy my creditors. Then a terrible blow suddenly struck 
me down. 

^^Two years had passed since I had last seen the woman 
whom I had deserted. The tum that my affairs were taking 
would no doubt hâve brought me back to her once more; 
but one evening^ in the midst of a gay circle of acquaintancesy 
I received a note written in a trembling hand. It only con- 
tained thèse f ew words : 

" T[ hâve only a very little while to lîve, and I should like 
to see you, my friend, so that I may know what will become 
of my child — ^whether henceforward he will be yours; and 
also to soften the regret that some day you might perhaps 
feel for my death/ 

"The letter made me shudder. It was a révélation of 
secret anguish in the past, while it contained a whole un- 
known future. I set out on foot, I would not wait for my 
carriage, I went across Paris, goaded by remorse, and gnawed 
by a dreadful fear that was confirmed by the first sight of 
my victim. In the extrême neatness and cleanliness beneath 
which she had striven to hide her poverty I read ail the 
terrible sufferings of her life; she was nobly réticent about 
them in her effort to spare my feelings, and only alluded to 
them after I had solemnly promised to adopt our child. She 
'died, sir, in spite of ail the care lavished upon her, and ail 
that science could suggest was donc for her in vain. The 
care and dévotion that had come too late only served to ren- 
der her last moments less bitter. 

"To support her little one she had worked incessantly with 
her needle. Love for her child had given her strength to 
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endore her life of hardship; but it had not enabled her to 
bear my désertion^ the keencst of ail her griefs. Many times 
Bhe had thought of trying to see me, but her woman's pride 
had always prevented this. While I squandered floods of 
gold upon my caprices, no meraory of the past had ever 
bidden a single drop to f ail in her home to help mother and 
child to live ; but she had been content to weep, and had not 
cursed me; she had looked upon her evil fortune as the 
natural punishment of her error. With the aid of a good 
priest of Saint Sulpice, whose kindly voice had restored peaoe 
to her soûl, she had sought for hope in the shadow of the 
altar, whither she had gone to dry her tears. The bitter 
flood that I had poured into her heart gradually abated; and 
one day, when she heard her child say Tather,' a word that 
she had not taught him, she forgave my crime. But sorrow 
and weeping and days and nights of ceaseless toil injured 
her health. Beligion had brought its consolations and the 
courage to bear the ills of life, but ail too late. She fell ill of 
a heart complaint brought on by grief and by the strain of 
ezpectation, for she always thought that I should retum, 
and her hopes always sprang up afresh after every disap- 
pointment. Her health grew worse; and at last, as she was 
lying on her deathbed, she wrote those few lines, containing 
no word of reproach, prompted by religion, and by a belief 
in the goodness in my nature. She knew, she said, that I 
was blinded rather than bent on doing wrong. She even 
accused herself of carrying her womanly pride too far. T[f 
I had only written sooner,^ she said, 'perhaps there might 
hâve been time for a marriagc which would hâve legitimated 
our child.* 

"It was only on her child's account that she wished for 
the solemnization of the ties that bound us, nor would she 
hâve sought for this if she had not felt that death was at 
hand to unloose them. But it was too late; even thcn she 
had only a few hours to live. By lier bedside, where I leamed 
to know the worth of a devoted heart, mv nature undcrwent 
a final change. I waa still at an âge when tears are shed. 
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Dnring those last days, while the precious life yet lingered, 
my tears, my words, and everything I did bore witness to 
my heartstricken repentanoe. The meaimegs and pettiness 
of the Society in which I had moved, the emptiness and 
selfishness of women of fashion^ had taught me to wish for 
and to seek an elect soûl, and now I had found it — ^too late. 
I was weary of lying words and of masked faœs; counterfeit 
passion had set me dreaming; I had called on love; and now 
I beheld love lying before me, slain by my own hands, and 
had no power to keep it beside me, no power to keep what 
was so whoUy mine. 

*'The expérience of four years had taught me to know my 
own real character. My tempérament, the nature of my 
Imagination, my religions principles, which had not been 
eradicated, but had rather lain dormant; my tum of mind, 
my heart that only now began to make itself felt — everything 
within me led me to résolve to fill my life with the pleasuree 
of affection, to replace a lawless love by family happiness — 
the truest happiness on earth. Visions of close and dear com- 
panionship appealed to me but the more strongly for my 
wanderings in the wildemess, my grasping at pleasures unen- 
nobled by thought or feeling. So though the révolution 
within me was rapidly effected, it was permanent. With my 
southem tempérament, warped by the life I led in Paris, I 
should certainly hâve come to look without pity on an unhappy 
girl betrayed by her lover; I should hâve laughed at the 
story if it had been told me by some wag in merry Com- 
pany (for with us in France a clever bon mot dispels ail feel- 
ing of horror at a crime), but ail sophistries were silenced 
in the présence of this angelic créature, against whom I could 
bring no least word of reproach. There stood her cofi5n, and 
my child, who did not know that I had murdered his mother, 
and smiled at me. 

"She died. She died happy when she saw that I loved her, 
and that this new love was due neither to pity nor to the 
ties that bound us together. Never shall I forget her last 
hours. Love had been won back, her mind was at rest about 
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her childy and happiness trimnphed over snffering. The ooxn- 
fort and Inxary about her, the merriment of her child, who 
looked prettier still in the dainty garb that had replaoed his 
baby-clotheSy were pledges of a happy future for the little 
one, in whom she saw her own life renewed. 

"The curate of Saint Sulpice witnessed my terrible dis- 
tress. His words well-nigh made me despair. He did not 
attempt to offer conventional consolation, and put the 
gravity of my responsibilities unsparingly before me, but I 
had no need of a spur. The conscience within me spoke loudly 
enough already. A woman had placed a générons confidence 
in me. I had lied to her f rom the first ; I had told her that 
I loved her, and then I had cast her off ; I had brought ail 
this sorrow upon an unhappy girl who had braved the 
opinion of the world for me, and who therefore should hâve 
been sacred in my eyes. She had died forgiving me. Her 
implicit trust in the word of a man who had once before 
broken his promise to her effaced the memory of ail her pain 
and grief, and she slept in peace. Agatha, who had given 
me her girlish faith, had found in her heart another faith to 
give me — ^the faith of a mother. Oh! sir, the child, hêr 
child ! Ood alone can know ail that he was to me I The dear 
little one was like his mother; he had her winning grâce in 
his little ways, his talk and ideas; but for me, my child was 
not only a child, but something more ; was he not the token of 
my forgiveness, my honor? 

"He should hâve more than a father's affection. He should 
be loved as his mother would hâve loved him. My remorse 
might change to happiness if I could only make him feel 
that his mother's arms were still about him. I clung to him 
with ail the force of human love and the hope of heaven, with 
ail the tendemess in my heart that God bas given to mothers. 
The Sound of the child's voice made me tremble. I used 
to watch him while he slept with a sensé of gladness that 
was always new, albeit a tear sometimes fell on his forehead ; 
I taught him to corne to say his prayer upon my bed as soon 
as he awoke. How sweet and touching were the simple 
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words of the Pater noster in the innocent childish mouthl 
Ah! and at times how terrible! 'Our Father which art in 
heaven/ he began one morning; then he paused — ^hy is it 
not our motherf he asked, and my hcart sank at his words. 

"From the verv first I had sown the seeds of future mis- 
fortune in the life of the son whom I idolized. Although the 
law has almost countenanced errors of youth by conceding 
to tardy regret a légal status to natural children, the in- 
surmountable préjudices of society bring a strong force to 
the support of the reluctance of the law. AU serions reflec- 
tion on my part as to the foundations and mechanism of 
society^ on the duties of man^ and vital questions of morality 
date from this period of my life. Genius comprehends at 
first sight the connection between a man's principles and the 
f ate of the society of which he f orms a part ; devout soûls are 
inspired by religion with the sentiments necessary for their 
happiness; but véhément and impulsive natures can only be 
schooled by repentance. With repentance came new light 
for me ; and I, who only lived for my child, came through that 
child to think over great social questions. 

'^I determined from the first that he should hâve ail pos- 
sible means of success within himself^ and that he should be 
thoroughly prepared to take the high position for which I 
destined him. He leamed English, German^ Italian, and 
Spanish in succession; and, that he might speak thèse lan- 
guages correctly, tutors belonging to each of thèse varions 
nationalities were successively placed about him from his 
earliest childhood. His aptitude delighted me. I took ad- 
vantage of it to give him lessons in the guise of play. I 
wished to keep his mind free from fallacies, and strove be- 
fore ail things to accustom him from childhood to exert his 
intellectual powers, to make a rapid and accurate gênerai 
survey of a matter, and then, by a careful study of every least 
particular, to master his subject in détail. Lastly, I taught 
him to submit to discipline without murmuring. I never 
allowed an impure or improper word to be spoken in his 
hearing. I was careful that aU his surroundings, and the 
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men with whom he came in contact, should condnce to one 
end — ^to ennoble his nature, to set lofty ideals before hîm, 
to give faim a love of truth and a horror of lies, to make 
him simple and natural in manner, as in word and deed. 
His natnral aptitude had made fais other studies easy to 
faim, and his imagination made him quick to grasp thèse 
lessons that lay outside the proyinoe of the schoolroom. 
What a fair flower to tend! How great are the joys that 
mothers know! In those days I began to understand how 
his own mother had been able to live and to bear her sorrow. 
This, sir, was the great event of my life ; and now I am com- 
ing to the tragedy which drove me hither. 

^^t is the most ordinary commonplace story imaginable; 
but to me it meant the most terrible pain. For some years 
I had thought of nothing but my child, and how to make 
a man of him; then, when my son was growing up and 
about to leave me, I grew afraid of my loneliness. Love was 
a necessity of my existence; this need for affection had never 
been satisfied, and only grew stronger with years. I was 
in every way capable of a real attachment ; I had been tried 
and proved. I knew ail that a steadfast love mcans, the 
love that delights to find a pleasure in self-sacrifice ; in every- 
thing I did my first thought would always be for the woman 
I loved. In imagination I was fain to dwell on the serene 
heights far above doubt and uncertainty, where love so fills 
two beings that happiness flows quietly and evenly into their 
Jife, their looks, and words. Such love is to a life what reli- 
gion is to the soûl ; a vital force, a power that enlightcns and 
upholds. I understood the love of husband and wife in no- 
wise as most people do; for me its full beauty and mag- 
nificence began precisely at the point where love perishcs in 
many a household. I deeply felt the moral grandeur of a life 
so closely shared by two soûls that the trivialities of every- 
day existence should be powerless against such lasting love 
as theirs. But where will the hearts bo found whose beats 
are so nearly isochronovs (let the scientific term pass) that 
they may attain to this béatifie union? If they exist, nature 
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and chance hâve set them far apart, bo that they cannoi oome 
together; they find each other too late^ or death cornes too 
Boon to separate them. There must be Bome good reasona 
for thèse dispensations of f ate^ but I hâve never sought to 
discover them. I cannot make a study of my wound, be- 
cause I suffer too much from it. Perhaps perfect happiness 
is a monster which our species should not perpetiiate. There 
were other causes for my fervent désire for such a marriage 
as this. I had no friends, the world for me was a désert. 
There is something in me that repels friendship. More 
than one person has sought me out, but^ in spite of efforts on 
my part, it came to nothing. With many men I hâve been 
carefui to show no sign of something that is called 'su- 
periority;' I hâve adapted my mind to theirs; 1 hâve placed 
myself at their point of view, joined in their laughter, and 
overlooked their defects; any famé I might hâve gained, I 
would hâve bartercd for a little kindly affection. They parted 
from me without regret. If you seek for real feeling in Paris» 
snares await you everywhere, and the end is sorrow. Wher- 
ever I set my foot, the ground round about me seemed to 
bum. My readiness to acquiesce was considered weakness; 
though if I unsheathed my talons, like a man conscious that 
he may some day wield the thunderbolts of power, I was 
thought ill-natured; to others, the delightful laughter that 
ceases with youth, and in which in later years we are almost 
ashamed to indulge, seemed absurd, and they amused them- 
selves at my expense. People may be bored nowadays, but 
none the lees they expect you to treat every trivial topic with 
befitting seriousness. 

*'A hateful era! You must bow down before mediocrity, 
frigidly polite mediocrity which you despise — and obey. On 
more mature reflection, I hâve discovered the reasons of 
thèse glaring inconslstencies. Mediocrity is never out of 
fashion, it is the daily wear of society; genius and ec- 
centrîcity are omaments that are locked away and only 
brought out on certain days. Everything that ventures forth 
beyond the protection of the grateful shadow of mediocrity 
has something startling about it 
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'S09 in the midst of Paris, I led a solitary life. I had 
given up everything to eociety, but it had given me nothing 
in retum ; and my child was not enough to satisfy my heart, 
because I was not a woman. My life seemed to be growing 
oold within me ; I was bending under a load of secret misery 
when I met the woman who was to make me know the might 
of love, the révérence of an acknowledged love, love with îta 
teeming hopes of happiness — ^in one word — ^love. 

'^I had renewed my acquaintance with that old friend of 
my father's who had once taken charge of my affairs. It 
was in his house that I first met her whom I must love as 
long as life shall last. The longer we live, sir, the more 
dearly we see the enormous influence of ideas upon the éventa 
of life. Préjudices, worthy of ail respect, and bred by noble 
religions ideas, occasioned my misfortunes. This young giri 
belonged to an exceeding devout family, whose views of 
Catholicism were due to the spirit of a sect improperly 
styled Jansenists, which, in former times, caused troubles 
in France. You know why?" 

*'No,*' said Genestas. 

''Jansenius, Bîshop of Ypres, once wrote a book which was 
believed to contain propositions at variance with the doc- 
trines of the Holy Sce. When ezamined at a later date, there 
appeared to be nothing heretical in the wording of the text, 
some authors even went so far as to deny that the heretical 
propositions had any real existence. However it was, thèse 
insignificant disputes gave rise to two parties in the GaUican 
Church — the Jansenists and the Jesuits. Great men were 
found in either camp, and a struggle began between two 
powerful bodies. The Jansenists affected an excessive purity 
of morals ktnd of doctrine, and accused the Jesuits of preach- 
ing a relaxed morality. The Jansenists, in fact, were 
Catholic Puritans, if two contradictory terms can be oom- 
bined. During the Révolution, the Concordat occasioned an 
unimportant schism, a little ségrégation of ultra-catholics 
who refused to recognize the Bishops appointed by the au- 
thorities with the consent of the Pope. This little body of 
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the faithful was called the Little Church; and those within 
its fold^ like the Janfienists^ led the strictly ordered liyes that 
appear to be a first necessity of existence in ail proscribed 
and persecuted seets. Many Jansenist families had joined the 
Little Church. The family to which this young girl belonged 
had embraced the equally rigid doctrines of both thèse 
Puritanisms, tenets which impart a stem dignity to the 
character and mien of those who hold them. It is the nature 
of positive doctrine to exaggerate the importance of the most 
ordinary actions of life by Connecting them with ideas of a 
future existence. This is the source of a splendid and déli- 
cate purity of heari;, a respect for others and for self, of an 
indescribably keen sensé of right and wrong, a wide charity, 
together with a justice so stem that it might well be called 
inexorable^ and lastly, a perfcct hatred of lies and of ail the 
vices comprised by falsehood. 

'^I can recall no more delightful moments than thoae of 
our first meeting at my old friend's house. I beheld for the 
first time this shy young girl with her sincère nature, her 
habits of ready obédience. AU the virtues peculiar to the 
sect to which she belonged shone in her, but she seemed to 
be unconseious of her merit. There was a grâce, which no 
austerity could diminish, about every movement of her lis- 
some, slender form; her quiet brow, the délicate grave out- 
lines of her face, and her clearly eut features indicated noble 
birth; her expression was gentle and proud; her thick hair 
had been simply braided, the coronet of plaits about her head 
served, ail unknown to her, as an adornment. Captain, she 
was for me the idéal type that is always made real for us in 
the woman with whom we fall in love; for when we love, 
is it not because we recognize beauty that we hâve dreamed 
of, the beauty that bas existed in idea for us is realized? 
When I spoke to her, she answered simply, without shynesa 
or eagemess ; she did not know what a pleasure it was to me 
to see her, to hear the musical sounds of her voice. Ail thèse 
angels are revealed to our hearts by the same signs; by the 
BweetnesB of their tongues, the tenderness in their eyes, by 
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their fair, pale faces, and their gracious ways. AU thèse 
things are so blended and mingled that we feel the charm of 
their présence, jet cannot tell in what that charm consists, 
and every movement is an expression of a divine soûl within. 
I loved passionately. This newly awakened love satisfied ail 
my restless longings, ail my ambitions dreams. She was 
beantiful, wealthy, and nobly born; she had been carefuUy 
brought up; she had ail the qualifications which the world 
positively demanda of a woman placed in the high position 
which I desired to reach ; she had been well educated, she ex- 
pressed herself with a sprightly facility at once rare and 
common in France; where the most prettily worded phrases 
of many women are emptiness itself , while her bright talk was 
full of sensé. Âbove ail, she had a deep consciousness of her 
own dignity which made others respect her; I know of no 
more excellent thing in a wife. I mnst stop, captain; no 
one can describe the woman he loves save very imperfectly, 
préexistent mysteries which defy analysis lie between 
them. 

"I very soon took my old f riend into my confidence. He 
introduced me to her family, and gave me the conntenance 
of his honorable character. I was received at first with the 
frigid politeness characteristic of those exclusive people who 
never forsake those whom they bave once admitted to their 
friendship. As time went on they welcomed me almost as 
one of the f amily ; this mark of their estcem was won by my 
behavior in the matter. In spite of my passionate love, I 
did nothing that could lower me in my own eyes; I did not 
cringe, I paid no court to those upon whom my fate de- 
pended, before ail things I showed myself a man, and not 
other than I really was. When I was well known to them, 
my old friend, who was as désirons as I myself that my life 
of melancholy loneliness should come to an end, spoke of 
my hopes and met with a favorable réception; but with the 
diplomatie shrewdness which is almost a second nature with 
men of the world, he was silent with regard to an error of 
my youth, as he termed it He was anxious to bring about a 
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'satisfactoiy marriage' for me, an expressioD thut makes of 
BO Bolemo an act a business transaction in whicb hoeband 
and wiie endeavor to cheat each other. In ids opinion, the 
existence of my child would excite a moral répugnance, in 
comparison with which the question of money would be as 
QOQght, and the vhole affair would be broken off at once, 
and he waB right. 

" 'It is a matter wMeh will be veiy easily settled between 
yon and your wife; il will be easy to obtain her full and free 
forgiveness,' he said. 

"In short, he tried to Bîlence my scruples, and ail the in- 
sidious arguments that worldly wiedom could suggest wer« 
brought to bcar npon me to this end. I will confess to you, 
air, that in spite of my promise, my Ërat impulse was to act 
straightforwardly and to make everything known to the head 
of the family, but the thought of his uncompromising stem- 
ness made me pause, and the probable conséquences of the 
confession appalled me; my courage failed, I temporized with 
my conscience, I determined to wait until I was sufficiently 
BUre of the affection of the girl I hoped to win, before haiard- 
ing my happineas by the terrible confession. My resolution 
to aclmowledge everything openly, at a convenient eeason, 
vindicated the sophistries of worldly wisdom and the sagacity 
of my old friend, So the young girl's parents received me as 
their future son-in-law without, as yet, taking their friends 
into their confidence. 

"An infinité discrétion is the distinguishing quality of 
pious families ; they are réticent about everything, even about 
mattere of no importance. You would not believe, sir, how 
thia sedate gravity and reserve, pervading every least action, 
deepens the current of feeling and thought. Everything in 
tbat house was done with some useful end in view; the 
^fimcn spent their leieure time in making garments for the 
pnor; their conversation was never frivolous; laughter was 
not banished, but there was a kindly simplicity about their 
merriment. Their talk had none of the piquancy which 
scandai and ill-natuied gossip give to the conversation of 
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eociety ; only the father and nncle read the newspapers, even 
the inost harmless journal contains références to crimeB or 
to public evilsy and she whom I hoped to win had never 
cast her eyes over their sheete. How étrange it was^ at first, 
to listen to thèse orthodox people ! But in a little while, the 
pure atmosphère left the same impression upon the soûl that 
subdued colors give to the eyes, a sensé of serene repose and 
of tranquil peace. 

"To a superficial observer, their life would hâve seemed 
terribly monotonous. There was something chilling about 
the appearance of the intcrior of the house. Day after day 
I used to see everything^ evcn the fumiture in constant use, 
always standing in the same place, and this uniform tidiness 
pervaded the smallest détails. Yet there was something 
verr attractive about their household ways. I had been used 
to the pleasures of variety, to the luxury and stir of life in 
Paris ; it was only when I had overcome my first répugnance 
that I saw the advantages of this existence; how it lent it- 
self to oontinuity of thought and to involuntary méditation; 
how a life in which the heart has undisturbed sway seems 
to widen and grow vast as the sea. It is like the life of the 
cloister, where the outward surroundings never vary, and 
thought is thuB compelled to detach itself from outward 
things and to tum to the infinité that lies within the soûl ! 

"For a man as sincerely in love as I was, the silence and 
Bimplicity of the life, the aimost conventual regularity with 
which the same things were donc daily at the same hours, 
only deepened and strengthened love. In that profound calm 
the interest attaching to the least action, word, or gesture 
became immense. I leamed to know that, in the interchange 
of glances and in answering smiles, there lies an éloquence 
and a variety of language far beyond the possibilities of the 
most magnificent of spoken phrases; that when the expression 
of the feelings is spontaneous and unforced, there is no idea, 
no joy nor sorrow that cannot thus be communicated by 
hearta that understand each other. How many times I hâve 
tried to set forth my soûl in my eyes or on my lips, corn* 
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pellecZ at once to speak and to be silent conceming my pas- 
sion; for the young girl who, in my présence, was always 
serene and nnconscious had not been informed of the reason 
of my constant visita ; her parents were determined that the 
most important décision of her life shonld rest entirely with 
her. But does not the présence of our beloved satisfy the 
ntmost désire of passionate love? In that présence do we 
not know the happiness of the Christian who stands before 
6od? If for me more than for any other it was torture to 
hâve no right to give expression to the impulses of my heart, 
to force back into its depths the buming words that treacher- 
ously wrong the yet more ardent émotions which strive to 
find an utterance in speech; I found, nevertheless, in the 
merest trifles a channel through which my passionate love 
poured itself forth but the more vehemently for this con- 
straint, till every least occurrence came to hâve an excessive 
importance. 

"I beheld her, not for brief moments, but for whole hours. 
There were pauses between my question and her answer, and 
long musings, when, with the tones of her voice lingering in 
my ears, I sought to divine from them the secret of her in- 
most thoughts; perhaps her fingers would tremble as I gave 
her some object of which she had been in search, or I would 
devise pretexts to lightly touch her dress or her hair, to take 
her hand in mine, to compel her to speak more than she 
wished ; ail thèse nothings were great events for me. Eyes and 
voice and gestures were freighted with mysterious messages 
of love in hours of ecstasy like thèse, and this was the only 
language permitted me by the quiet maidenly reserve of the 
young girl before me. Her manner towards me underwent 
no change; with me she was always as a sister with a 
brother ; yet, as my passion grew, and the contrast between 
her glances and mine, her words and my utterance, became 
more striking, I felt at last that this timid silence was the 
only means by which she could express her feelings. Was 
she not always in the salon whenever I came? Did she not 
fitay there until my visit, expected and perhaps foreseen, was 
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over? Did not this mute tryst betray the secret of her in- 
nocent soûl? Nay, whilst I spoke^ did she not listen with 
a pleasure which she could not hide? 

'^At lasty no doubt^ her parents grew impatient with thia 
artless behavior and sober love-making. I was almost as 
timid as their daughter, and perhaps on this account found 
favor in their eyes. They regarded me as a man worthy of 
their esteem. My old f riend was taken into their confidence ; 
both fathcr and mother spoke of me in the most flattering 
terms; I had become their adopted son, and more especially 
they singled out my moral principles for praise. In truth, I 
had found my youth again; among thèse pure and religions 
sorroundings early beliefs and early faith came back to the 
man of thirty-two. 

''The summer was drawing to a close. Âffairs of some 
importance had detained the family in Paris longer than 
their wont; but when September came, and they were able 
to leave town at last for an estate in Auvergne, her father 
entreated me to spend a couple of months with them in an 
old château hidden away among the mountains of the Cantal. 
I paused before accepting this friendly invitation. My hési- 
tation brought me the sweetest and most delîghtful uncon- 
Bcious confession, a révélation of the mysteries of a girlish 
heart. Ëvelina . . . Dieu!" exclaimed Benassis; and 
he said no more for a time, wrapped in his own thoughts. 

"Pardon me, Captain Bluteau," he resumed, after a long 
pause. "For twelve years I hâve not uttcred the name that 
is always hovering in my thoughts, that a voice calls in my 
hearing even when I sleep. Evelina (since I hâve named her) 
raised her head with a strange quickness and abruptness, for 
about ail her movements there was an instinctive grâce and 
gentleness, and looked at me. There was no pride in her 
face, but rather a wistful anxiety. Then her color rose, and 
her eyelids feU; it gave me an indcscribable pleasure never 
f elt before that they should f ail so slowly ; I could only stam- 
mer out my reply in a faltering voice. The émotion of my 
own heart made swift answer to hers. She thanked me by a 
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happy look, and I almost thought that there weie tears in 
her eyes. In that moment we had told each other everything. 
So I went into the country with her family. Sinœ the day 
when our hearts had understood each other, nothing seemed 
to be as it had been bef ore ; everything about us had acquired 
a fresh significance. 

"Love, indeed, is always the same, though our imagination 
détermines the shape that love must assume; like and unlike, 
therefore, is love in every soûl in which he dwells, and pas- 
sion becomes a unique work in which the soûl expresses ita 
sympathies. In the old trite saying that love is a projection 
of self — an igoïsme à deux — ^lies a profound meaning known 
only to philosopher and poet; for it is ourself in truth that 
we love in that other. Yet, though love manifesta itself in 
such différent ways that no pair of lovers since the world 
began is like any other pair before or since, they ail express 
themselves after the same fashion, and the same words are 
on the lips of every girl, even of the most innocent, couvent- 
bred maiden — ^the only différence lies in the degree of 
Imaginative charm in their ideas. But between Evelina and 
other girls there was this différence, that where another would 
hâve poured out her feelings quite naturally, Evelina re- 
garded thèse innocent confidences as a concession made to the 
stormy émotions which had invaded the quiet sanctuary of 
her girlish soûl. The constant struggle between her heart 
and her principles gave to the least event of her life, so peace- 
ful in appearance, in reality so profoundly agitated, a char- 
acter of force very superior to the exaggerations of young 
girls whose manners are early rendered false by the world 
about them. AU through the joumey Evelina discovered 
beauty in the scenery through which we passed, and spoke of 
it with admiration. When we think that we may not give 
expression to the happiness which is given to us by the 
présence of one we love, we pour out the secret gladness that 
overflows our hearts upon inanimate things, investing them 
with beauty in our happiness. The charm of the scenery 
which passed before our eyes became in this way an inter- 
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prêter between us, for in our praises of the landecape we re- 
vealed to each other the secrets of onr love. Eyelina's mother 
sometimes look a mischieyous pleasure in disconoerting her 
daughter. 

" *My dear child, you hâve been throngh this valley a score 
of times without seeming to admire it !' she remarked after 
a somewhat too enthusiastic phrase from Evelina. 

'' 'No doubt it was because I was not old enough to under- 
stand beauty of this kind, mother/ 

'Torgive me for dwelling on this trifle, which can hâve 
no charm for yon, captain; but the simple words brought 
me an indescribable joy^ which had its sonrce in the glance 
directed towards me as she spoke. So some village lighted 
by the sunrise, some ivy-covered min which we had seen to- 
gether^ memories of outward and visible things^ served to * 
deepen and strengthen the impressions of onr happiness; 
they seemed to be landmarks on the way through which we 
were passing towards a bright future that lay before us. 

'^e reached the château belonging to her family^ where 
I spent about six weeks, the only time in my life during 
which Heaven has vouchsafed complète happiness to me. I 
enjoyed pleasures unknown to town-dwellers — ail the happi- 
ness which two loyers find in living bcneath the same roof, 
an anticipation of the life they will spend together. To 
stroll through the fields, to be alone together at times 
if we wished it, to look over an old watcr-mill, to sit beneath 
a tree in some lovely glen among the hills, the loyers' talks, 
the sweet confidences drawn forth by which each made some 
progresB day by day in the other's heart. Ah ! sir, the out-of- 
door life, the beauty of earth and heaven, is a perfect accom- 
paniment to the perfect happiness of the soûl ! To mingle 
our careless talk with the song of the birds among the dewy 
leaves, to smile at each other as we gazed on the sky, to tum 
our steps slowly homewards at the sound of the beU that al- 
ways rings too soon, to admire together some little détail in 
the landscape, to watch the fitful movements of an insect, to 
look dosely at a gleaming demoiselle fly — ^the délicate 
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créature that rescmblcs an innocent and loving girl ; in such 
ways as thèse are not one's thoughts drawn daily a little 
higher? The memories of my forty days of happiness hâve 
in a manner eolored ail the rest of my life, memories that 
are ail the fairer and fill the greater space in my thoughts, 
because since then it has been my f atc never to be understood. 
To this day there are scènes of no spécial interest for a 
casual observer, but full of bitter significance for a broken 
heart, which recall those vanished days, and the love that is 
not forgotten yet. 

"I do not know whether you noticed the effect of the sunaet 
light on the cottage where little Jacques lives? Everything 
shone so brightly in the fiery rays of the sun, and then ail 
at once the whole landscape grew dark and dreary. That 
sudden change was like the change in my own life at thia 
time. I received from her the first, the sole and sublime 
token of love that an innocent girl may give; the more 
secretly it is given, the doser is the bond it forms, the sweet 
promise of love, a fragment of the language spoken in a 
fairer world than this. Sure, therefore, of being beloved, 
I vowed that I would confess everything at once, that I would 
hâve no secrets from her; I felt ashamed that I had so long 
delayed to tell her about the sorrows that I had brought upon 
myself. 

'TInluckily, with the morrow of this happy day a letter 
came from my son's tutor, the life of the child so dear to 
me was in danger. I went away without confiding my secret 
to Evelina, merely telling her family that I was urgently re- 
quired in Paris. Her parents took alarm during my absence. 
They feared that there 1 was entangled in some way, and 
wrote to Paris to make inquiries about me. It was scarcely 
consistent with their religious principles; but they suspected 
me, and did not even give me an opportunity of clearing my- 
self. 

"One of their friends, without my knowledge, gave them 
the whole history of my youth, blackening my errors, laying 
stress upon the existence of my child, which (said they) I 
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intended to conceal. I wrote to my future parents, but I 
reoeived no answers to my lettere; and when they came back 
to Paris, and I called at their house, I was not admitted. 
Much alarmed, I sent to my old friend to learn the reason 
of this conduet on their part, which I did not in the least 
understand. As soon as the good soûl knew the real cause 
of it ail, he sacrificed himself generously, took upon himself 
ail the blâme of my reserve, and tried to exculpate me, but 
ail to no purpose. Questions of interest and morality were 
regarded so seriously by the family, their préjudices were 
8o firmly and deeply rooted, that they never swervêd from 
their resolution. My despair was overwhelming. At first 
I tried to deprecate their wrath, but my letters were sent 
back to me unopencd. When every possible means had been 
tried in vain ; when hcr father and mother had plainly told 
my old friend (the cause of my misfortune) that they would 
never consent to their daughter^s marriage with a man who 
had upon his conscience the death of a woman and the life 
of a natural son, even though Evelina herself should implore 
them upon her knees; then, sir, there only remained to me 
one last hope, a hope as slcnder and fragile as the willow- 
branch at which a drowning wretch catches to save himself. 
"I ventured to think that Evelina's love would be stronger 
than her father's scruples, that hcr inflexible parents might 
yield to her entreaties. Perhaps, who knows, her father had 
kept from her the reasons of the refusai, which was so fatal 
to our love. I determined to acquaint her with ail the cir- 
cumstances, and to make a final appeal to her; and in fear 
and trembling, in grief and tears, my first and last love-letter 
was written. To-day I can only dimly remember the words 
dictated to me by my despair; but I must hâve told Evelina 
that if she had dealt sincerely with me she could not and 
ought not to love another, or how could her whole life be 
anything but a lie? she must be false either to her future, 
husband or to me. Could she refuse to the lover, who had 
been so misjudged and hardly entreated, the dévotion 
which she would hâve shown to him as her husband, if the 
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marriage which had already taken place in our hearts had 
been outwardly solemnized? Was not this to fall from the 
idéal of womanly virtue? What woman would not love to 
feel that the promises of the heart were more sacred and 
binding than the chains forged by the law? I defended my 
errors; and in my appeal to the purity of innocence, I left 
nothing nnsaid that could touch a noble and gênerons nature. 
But as I am telling you everything, I will look for her an- 
swer and my farewell letter," said Benassis, and he went up 
to his room in search of it. 

He retumed in a few moments with a wom pocketbook; 
his hands trembled with émotion as he drew from it some 
ibose sheets. 

'T3[ere is the fatal letter/' he said. ''The girl who wrote 
those Unes little knew the value that I should set upon the 
scrap of paper that holds her thoughts. This is the last cry- 
that pain wrung from me," he added, taking up a second let- 
ter; "I will lay it before you directly. My old friend was 
the bearer of my letter of entreaty ; he gave it to her without 
her parents' knowledge, humbling his white hair to implore 
Evelina to read and to reply to my appeal. This was her an- 
swer : 

'* 'Monsieur . . / But lately I had been her ^berioved/ 
the innocent name she had found by which to express her 
innocent love, and now she called me Monsieur! . . . 
That one word told me everything. But listen to the rest of 
the letter : 

" 'Treachery on the part of one to whom her life was to 
be intrusted is a bitter thing for a girl to discover; and yet 
I could not but excuse you, we are so weak! Your letter 
touched me, but you must not write to me again, the sight 
of your handwriting gives me such unbearable pain. We are 
parted for ever. I was carried away by your reasoning; it 
extinguished ail the harsh feelings that had risen up against 
you in my soûl. I had been so proud of your truth! But 
both of us hâve foimd my father's reasoning irrésistible. 
Yes, monsieur, I ventured to plead for you. I did for you 
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what I bave never done beforc, I overcame the greatest fears 
that I bave ever known^ and acted ahnost against my nature. 
Even now I am yielding to your entreaties^ and doing wrong 
for your sake, in writing to yon witbout my fatber's knowl- 
edge. My motber knows tbat I am writing to you; ber in- 
dulgence in leaving me at liberty to be alone witb yon for a 
moment bas taught me tbe deptb of ber love for me, and 
strengtbened my détermination to bow to tbe decree of my 
family, against wbicb I bad almost rebelled. So I am writing 
to yon, monsieur, for tbe first and last time. Tou bave my 
full and entire forgiveness for tbe troubles tbat you bave 
brougbt into my life. Yes, you are rigbt; a first love can 
never be forgotten. I am no longer an innocent girl; and, 
as an bonest woman, I can never marry anotber. Wbat my 
future will be, I know not therefore. Only you see, mon- 
sieur, tbat ecboes of tbis year tbat you bave filled will never 
die away in my life. But I am in no way accusing you. 
. . . "I sball always be belovedi" Wby did you write 
those words? Can tbey bring peace to tbe troubled soûl of 
a lonely and unhappy girl ? Hâve you not already laid waste 
my future, giving me memories wbicb will never cease to re- 
visit me? Hencefortb I can only give myself to Ood, but 
will He accept a broken beart? He bas bad some purpose 
to fulfil in sending tbese afflictions to me; doubtless it was 
His will tbat I sbould tum to Him, my only refuge bere 
below. Notbing remains to me bere upon tbis eartb. You bave 
ail a man's ambition wberewitb to beguile your sorrows. I 
do not say tbis as a reproacb ; it is a sort of religions consola- 
tion. If we botb bear a grievous burden at tbis moment, 
I think tbat my sbare of it is tbe beavier. He in wbom I 
bave put my trust, and of wbom you can feel no jealousy, 
bas joined our lives togetber, and He puts tbem asunder 
according to His will. I bave seen tbat your religions belief9 
were not founded upon tbe pure and living faitb wbicb alone 
enables us to bear our woes bere below. Monsieur, if God 
will voucbsafe to bear my fervent and ceaseless prayers, He 
will cause His ligbt to shine in your soûl. Farewell, you who 
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should hâve been my guide^ you whom once I had the rigbt 
to eall "my beloved," no one can reproach me if I pray for 
you still. God orders our days as it pleases Him. Perhaps 
you may be the first whom He will call to himself ; but if I am 
left alone in the world, then, monsieur^ intrust the caie of 
the child to me/ 

^^TbÎB letter, so full of gênerons sentiments, disappointed 
my hopes/* Benassis resumed, "so that at first I eould think 
of nothing but my misery; afterwards I weleomed the balm 
whichy in her forgetfulness of self, she had tried to pour into 
my wounds, but in my first despair I wrote to her somewhat 
bitterly : 

" Mademoiselle — that word alone will tell you that at your 
bidding I renounee you. There is something indescribably 
sWeet in obeying one we love, who puts us to the torture. 
You are right, I acquiesce in my condemnation. Once I 
slighted a girl's dévotion ; it is fitting, therefore, that my love 
should be rejected to-day. But I little thought that my 
punishment was to be dealt to me by the woman at whose 
feet I had laid my life. I never expected that such harsh- 
ness, perhaps I should say, such rigid virtue, lurked in a heart 
that seemed to be so loving and so tender. At this moment 
the full strength of my love is revealed to me ; it bas survived 
the most terrible of ail trials, the scorn you hâve shown for 
me by severing without regret the ties that bound us. Fare- 
well for ever. There still remains to me the proud himiility 
of repentance ; I will find some sphère of life where I can ex- 
piate the errors to which you, the mediator between Heaven 
and me, hâve shown no mercy. Perhaps God may be lésa 
inexorable. My suflferings, sufferings full of the thought of 
you, shall be the penance of a heart which will never be 
healed, which will bleed in solitude. For a wounded heart — 
shadow and silence. 

" *No other image of love shall be engraven on my heart. 
Though I am not a woman, I feel as you felt that when I 
said "I love you," it was a vow for life. Yes, the words then 
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dpoken in the car of "my beloved*' were not a lie; you woald 
hâve a right to scom me if I could change. I Bhall never 
cease to worship yon in my solitude. In spite of the gnlf 
set between us, you will still be the mainspring of ail my 
actions^ and ail the virtues are inspired by pénitence and 
love. Though you hâve fiUed my heart with bittemess^ I 
shall never hâve bitter thoughts of you; would it not be 
an ill beginning of the new tasks that I hâve set myself if 
I did not purge out ail the evil leaven from my soûl? Pare- 
well, then, to the one heart that I love in the world, a heart 
from which I am cast out. Never bas more feeling and more 
tendemess been expressed in a farewell, for is it not fraught 
with the life and soûl of one who can never hope again, and 
must be henceforth as one dead? . . . Farewell. May 
peace be with you, and may ail the sorrow of our lot fall to 
me V '' 

Benasfiis and (îenestas looked at each other for a moment 
after reading the two letters, each full of sad thoughts, of 
which neither spoke. 

''As you eee, this is only a rough copy of my last letter/* 
said Benassis; ''it is ail that remains to me to-day of my 
blighted hopes. When I had sent the letter, I fell into an 
indescribable state of dépression. Ail the ties that hold one 
to life were bound together in the hope of weddcd happiness, 
which was henceforth lost to me for ever. I had to bid fare- 
well to the joys of a permitted and acknowledged love, to 
ail the gênerons ideas that had thronged up from the depths 
of my heart. The prayers of a pénitent soûl that thirsted 
for righteousness and for ail things lovcly and of good re- 
port, had been rejected by thèse religions people. At first, 
the wildest resolutions and most frantic thoughts surged 
through my mind, but happily for me the sight of my son 
brought self-control. I felt ail the more strongly drawn to- 
wards him for the misf ortunes of which he was the innocent 
cause, and for which I had in reality only myself to blâme. 
In him I found ail my consolation. 
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"At the âge of thirty-four I might still hope to do my 
country noble service. I determined to make a name for 
myself, a name so illustrious that no one should remember 
the stain on the birth of my son. How many noble thonghts 
I owe to him 1 How full a life I led in those days whUe I 
was absorbed in planning ont his future! I feel stifled,** 
cried Benassis. ^'Âll this happened eleven years ago, and 
yet to this day I cannot bear to think of that fatal year. 
. . . My ehild died, sir ; I lost him !" 

The doctor was silent, and hid his face in his hands; when 
he was somewhat calmer he raised his head again, and 
Oenestas saw that his eyes were full of tears. 

"At first it seemed as if this thunderbolt had uprooted 
me/' Benassis resumed. "It was a blow from which I could 
only expect to recover after I had been transplanted into a 
différent soil from that of the social world in which I lived. 
It was not till some time afterwards that I saw the finger of 
Ood in my misfortunes, and later still that I leamed to sub- 
mit to His will and to hearken to His voice. It was im- 
possible that résignation should corne to me ail at once. My 
impetuous and fiery nature broke out in a final storm of 
rébellion. 

*1t was long before I brought myself to take the only step 
beôtting a Catholic;indeed,my thoughts ran on suicide. This 
succession of misfortunes had contributed to develop melan- 
choly feelings in me, and I deliberately determined to take 
my own life. It seemed to me that it was permissible to 
take leave of life when life was ebbing fast. There was noth- 
ing imnatural, I thought, about suicide. The ravages of 
mental distress affected the soûl of man in the same way 
that acute physical anguish affected the body; and an in- 
telligent being, suffering from a moral malady, had surely 
a right to destroy himself, a right he shares with the sheep, 
that, fallen a victim to the ^staggers,' beats its head against 
a tree. Were the soûles diseases in truth more readily cured 
than those of the body? I scarcely think so^ to this day. 
Not do I know which is the more craven soûl — ^he who hopes 
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eren when hope is no longer possible, or he who despairs. 
Death is the natnral termination of a physical malady, and 
it seemed to me that suicide was the final crisis in the soffer- 
ings of a mind diseased, for it was in the power of the will 
to end them when reason showed that death was préférable 
to life. So it is not the pistol, but a thonght that pnts an 
end to our existence. Again, when fate may suddenly lay 
ns low in the midst of a happy life, can we be blamed for our- 
selves refusing to bear a life of misery? 

'^ut my refiections during that time of monming tnmed 
on loftier thèmes. The grandeur of pagan philosophy at- 
tracted me, and for a while I became a convert. In my ef- 
forts to discover new rights for man, I thought that with the 
aid of modem thought I could penetrate further into the 
questions to which those old-world Systems of philosophy had 
fumished solutions. 

'^picurus permitted suicide. Was it not the natural out- 
come of his System of ethies? The gratification of the sensés 
was to be obtained at any cost; and when this became im- 
possible, the easiest and best course was for the animate being 
to retum to the repose of inanimate nature. Happiness, or 
the hope of happiness, was the one end for which man ex- 
isted, for one who suffered, and who suffered without hope, 
death ceased to be an evil, and became a good, and suicide 
became a final act of wisdom. This act Epicurus neither 
blamed nor praised; he was content to say as he poured a 
libation to Bacchus, 'As far death, ihere is nothing in death 
io move aur laughter or our tears.' 

'^ith a loftier morality than that of the Epicureans, and 
a stemer sensé of man's duties, Zeno and the Stoic philoso- 
phers prescribed suicide in certain cases to their followers. 
They reasoned thus: Man differs from the brute in that he 
has the sovereign right to dispose of his person; take away 
this power of life and death over himself, and he becomes 
the plaything of fate, the slave of othcr men. Rightly un- 
derstood, this power of life and death is a sufficient c*ounter- 
poise for ail the ills of life; the same power when conferred 
15 
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npon another, npon his fellow-maiiy leads to tyranny of eyeiy 
kind. Man bas no power whatever onless he bas unlimited 
freedom of action. Suppose that he bas been gnilty of aome 
irréparable error^ from tbe sbameful conséquences of wbich 
tbere is no escape; a sordid nature swallows down tbe dis- 
grâce and survives it, tbe wise man drinks tbe bemlock and 
dies. Suppose tbat tbe remainder of life is to be one con- 
stant struggle witb tbe goût wbicb racks our bones, or with 
a gnawing and disfiguring cancer, tbe wise man dismisses 
quacks, and at tbe proper moment bids a last farewell to tbe 
friends wbom be only saddens by bis présence. Or anotber 
perbaps bas fallen alive into tbe bands of tbe tyrant against 
wbom be f ougbt. Wbat sball be do ? Tbe oatb of allegiance 
is tendered to bim; be must eitber subscribe or stretcb out 
bis neck to tbe executioner; tbe fool takes tbe latter course, 
tbe coward subscribes, tbe wise man strikes a last blow for 
liberty — ^in bis own beart. *You wbo are free/ tbe Stoic 
was wont to say, Ttnow tben bow to préserve your freedom! 
Pind freedom from your own passions by sacriôcing tbem 
to duty, freedom from tbe tyranny of mankind by pointing 
to tbe sword or tbe poison wbicb will put you beyond their 
reacb, freedom from tbe bondage of fate by determining tbe 
point beyond wbicb you will endure it no longer, freedom of 
mind by sbaking off tbe trammels of préjudice^ and freedom 
from pbysical fear by leaming bow to subdue tbe gross in- 
stinct wbicb causes so many wretcbes to cling to life.' 

^'After I bad uneartbed this reasoning from among a heap 
of ancient pbilosopbical writings, I sougbt to reconcile it 
witb Christian teaching. God bas bestowed free-will upon 
us in order to require of us an account hereafter before tbe 
Throne of Judgment. *I will plead my cause tbere !' I said 
to myself. But such thoughts as thèse led me to tbink of 
a life after death, and my old shaken beliefs rose up before 
me. Human life grows solemn when ail etemity bangs upon 
tbe slightest of our décisions. When tbe fuU meaning of 
this thougbt is realized, tbe soûl becomes conscious of some- 
thing vast and mysterious within itself, by wbicb it is drawn 
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towards the Infinité ; the aspect of ail things alters strangely. 
Prom this point of view life is something infinitely great 
and infinitely little. The conseiousness of my sins had never 
made me think of heaven so long as hope remained to me on 
earthy bo long as I could find a relief for my woes in work 
and in the society of other men. I had meant to make the 
happiness of a woman's life^ to love, to be the head of a 
family, and in this way my need of expiation would hâve 
been satisfied to the full. This design had been thwarted» 
but yet another way had remained to me, — I would dévote 
myself heneeforward to my child. But after thèse two ef- 
forts had failed, and scom and death had darkened my aoul 
for ever, when ail my feelings had been wounded and nothing 
was left to me hère on earth, I raised my eyes to heaven, and 
beheld (}od. 

'Tfet still I tried to obtain the sanction of religion for my 
death. I went carefully through the Gospels, and fonnd no 
passage in which suicide was forbidden ; but during the read- 
ing, the divine thought of Christ, the Saviour of men, 
dawned in me. Certainly He had said nothing about the 
immortality of the soûl, but He had spoken of the glorioua 
kingdom of His Father; He had nowhere forbidden parricide, 
but He condemned ail that was evil. The glory of His 
evangelists, and the proof of their divine mission, is not so 
much that they made laws for the world, but that they spread 
a new spirit abroad, and the new laws were filled with this 
new spirit. The very courage which a man displays in taking 
his own life seemed to me to be his condemnation ; so long 
as he felt that he had within himself sufiicient strength to 
die by his own hands, he ought to hâve had strength enough 
to continue the struggle. To refuse to suffer is a sign of 
weakness rather than of courage, and, moreovcr, was it not 
a sort of recusance to take leave of life in despondcncy, an 
abjuration of the Christian faith which is based upon the 
sublime words of Jésus Christ : 'Blessed are they that moum.' 

''So, in any case, suicide seemed to me to be an unpardon- 
able error, even in the man who, through a false co2x;eptioa 
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of greatneBS of soul, takes his lifc a few moments before thé 
executioner^B axe falls. In humbling hîmself to the death 
of the cross, dîd not Jesns Christ set for us an example of 
obédience to ail human laws, even when carried out unjustly? 
The Word résignation engraved upon the cross, so clear to Ûie 
eyes of those who can read the sacred characters in which 
it is traced, shone for me with divine brightness. 

• 

^T. still had eightj thousand francs in my possession, and 
at first I meant to live a remote and solitary Ûfe, to vegetate 
in some country district for the rest of my days; but mie- 
anthropy is no Catholic virtue, and there is a certain vanity 
Inrking beneath the hedgehog's skin of the misanthrope. His 
heart does not bleed, it shrivels, and my heart bled from 
every vein. I thought of the discipline of the Church, the 
refuge that she affords to sorrowing soûls, understood at 
last the beauty of a life of prayer in solitude, and was fully 
determined to ^enter religion,' in the grand old phrase. So 
far my intentions were firmly fixed, but I had not yet de- 
cided on the best means of carrying them out. I realized 
the remains of my fortune, and set forth on my joumey with 
an almost tranquil mind. Peace in Ood was a hope that 
could never fail me. 

"I felt drawn to the rule of Saint Bruno, and made the 
joumey to the Grande Chartreuse on foot, absorbed in solemn 
thoughts. That was a mémorable day. I was not prepared 
for the grandeur of the scener}' ; the workings of an unknown 
Power greater than that of man were visible at every step: 
the overhanging crags, the précipices on either hand, the still- 
ness only broken by the voices of the mountain streams, the 
stemness and wildness of the landscape, relieved hère and 
there by Naturels fairest créations, pine trees that hâve stood 
for centuries and délicate rock plants at their feet, ail com- 
bine to produce sober musings. There seemed to be no end 
to this waste solitude, shut in by its lofty moimtain barriers. 
The idle curiosity of man could scarcely penetrate there. It 
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wonld be difficult to cross this melancholy désert of Saint 
Bmno's with a light heart. 

**! saw the Grande Chartrense. I walked beneath the 
yaulted roofs of the ancient cloisters, and heard in the silence 
the Sound of the water f rom the spring, falling drop by drop. 
I entered a cell that I might the better realize my own ntter 
nothingness^ something of the peace that my predecessor had 
fonnd there seemed to pass into my soûl. An inscription, 
which in accordance with the custom of the monastery he 
had written above his door, impressed and touched me; ail 
the precepts of the life that I meant to lead were there^ 
snmmed np in three Latin words — Fuge, laie, iace." 

Genestas bent his head as if he nnderstood. 

**My décision was made," Benassis resnmed. **The cell 
with its deal wainscot, the hard bed, the solitude, ail ap- 
pealed to my soûl. The Carthusians were in the chapel, I 
went thither to join in their prayers, and there my resolu- 
tions vanished. I do not wish to criticise the Catholic 
Church, I am perfectly orthodoz, I believe in its laws and 
in the works it prescribes. But when I heard the chanting 
and the prayers of those old men, dead to the world and 
forgotten by the world, I discemcd an undercurrent of sub- 
lime egoism in the life of the cloister. This withdrawal 
from the world could only benefit the individual soûl, and 
after ail what was it but a protracted suicide ? I do not con- 
demn it. The Church has opened thèse tombs in which life 
is buried ; no doubt they are needful for those few Christians 
who are absolutely useless to the world ; but for me, it would 
be better, I thought, to live among my feUows, to dévote my 
life of expiation to their service. 

''As I retumed I thought long and carefully over the 
varions ways in which I could carry out my vow of renuncia- 
tion. Already I began, in fancy, to lead the life of a com- 
mon sailor, condemning myself to serve our country in the 
lowest ranks, and giving up ail my intellectual ambitions; 
bat though it was a life of toil and of self-abnegation, ît 
•eemed to me that I ought to do more than this. Should I 
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not thwart the designs of 6od by leading such a life? If 
He had given me intellectual ability, was it not my duty to 
employ it for the good of my fellow-men? Then, besides, 
îf I am to speak frankly, I felt within me a need of my fel- 
low-men, an indescribable wish to help them. The round of 
mechanieal duties and the routine tasks of the sailor afforded 
no seope for this désire, which is as much an outcome of my 
nature as the characteristic scent that a flower breathes 
fortk 

"I was obliged to spend the nîght hère, as I hâve already 
told you. The wretched condition of the countryside had 
filled me with pity, and during the night it seemed as if 
thèse thoughts had been sent to me by God, and that thus He 
had revealed His will to me. I had known something of the 
joys that pieree the heart, the happiness and the aorrow of 
motherhood; I determined that henceforth my life should 
be filled with thèse, but that mine should be a wider sphère 
than a mother's. I would expend her care and kindness on 
a whole district ; I would be a sister of charity, and bind the 
wounds of ail the suffering poor in a countryside. It seemed 
to me that the finger of God unmistakably pointed out my 
destiny; and when I remembered that my first serions 
thoughts in youth had inclined me to the study of medicine, 
I resolved to settle hère as a doctor. Besides, I had another 
reason. For a wounded heart — shadow and silence; so I 
had written in my letter; and I meant to fulfil the vow which 
I had made to myself. 

^'So I hâve entered into the paths of silence and submis- 
sion. The fuge, laie, face of the Carthusian brother is my 
motto hère, my death to the world is the life of this canton, 
my prayer takes the form of the active work to which I hâve 
set my hand, and which I love — the work of sowing the seeds 
of happiness and joy, of giving to others what I myself hâve 
not. 

"I havc grown so used to this life, completely out of the 
world and among the peasants, that I am thoroughly trans- 
formed. Even my face is altered; it bas been so continually 
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ezposed to the sun, that it has grown wrinkled and weather- 
beaten. I bave fallen into the habits of the peasants; I bave 
assiimed their dress^ their ways of talking, their gait, their 
easy-going négligence, their utter indifférence to appear- 
ances. My old acquaintances in Paris, or the she^coxcombs 
on whom I nsed to dance attendance, would be puzzled to 
recognize in me the man who had a certain vogue in bis day, 
the sybarite accustomed to ail the splendor, luxury, and finery 
of Paris. I bave corne to be absolutely indiffèrent to my 
sorroundings, like ail those who are possessed by one thonght, 
and bave only one object in view ; for I bave but one aim in 
life — ^to take leave of it as soon as possible. I do not want 
to hasten my end in any way; but some day, wben illnesB 
comes, I shall lie down to die without regret. 

"There, sir, you bave the whole story of my life until I 
came hère — ^told in ail sincerity. I bave not attempted to 
oonceal any of my errors; they bave been great, though 
others bave erred as I hâve erred. I bave suffered greatly, 
and I am suffering still, but I look beyond tbis life to a 
happy future which can only be reacbed through sorrow. 
And yet — for ail my résignation, there are moments wben 
my courage fails me. This very day I was almost overcome 
in your présence by inward anguish; you did not notice it, 
but " 

Genestas started in bis chair. 

**Ye8, Captain Bluteau, you were with me at the time. 
Do you remember how, while we were putting little Jacques 
to bed, you pointed to the mattress on which Mother Colas 
sleeps? Well, you can imagine how painful it ail was; I 
can neyer see any child without thinking of the dear child 
I bave lost, and this little one was doomed to die! I can 
never see a child with indiffèrent eyes " 

Oenestas tumed pale. 

^'Yes, the sight of the little golden beads, the innocent 
beauty of cbildren's faces always awakens memories of my sor- 
rows, and the old anguish returns af resb. Now and then, too, 
ibère comes the intolérable thought that so many people hère 
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should thank me for what little I can do for them, when ail 
that I hâve done bas been prompted by remorse. You alone^ 
captaiiiy know the secret of my life. If I had drawn my 
will to serve them from some purer source than the memory 
of my errors^ I should be happy indeed I But then, too, there 
would hâve been nothing to tell you^ and no atoiy about my- 
selt'' 



SLEOntS 

As Benassis finished his stoiy, he was stmck by the troubled 
expression of the officer's face. It touehed him to hâve been 
so well understood. He was almost ready to reproach him- 
self for having distressed his visitor. He spoke : 

**But thèse troubles of mine, Captain Bluteau '^ 

'^Do not call me Captain Bluteau/' cried Genestas, break- 
ing in upon the doetor, and springing to his feet with sudden 
energjy a change of position that seemed to be prompted by 
inward dissatisfaction of some kind. 'There is no such 
person as Captain Bluteau. . . . I am a scoundrel!" 

With no little astonishment, Benassis beheld Qenestas pac- 
ing to and fro in the salon, like a bumble-bee in quest of an 
exit from the room which he has incautiously entered. 

'TThen who are you, sir?" inquired Benassis. 

'^Âh ! there now !" the officer answered, as he tumed and 
took his stand before the doctor, though he lacked courage 
to look at his friend. "I hâve deceived you!" he went on 
(and there was a change in his voice). ^'I hâve acted a lie 
for the first time in my life, and I am well punished for it ; 
for after this I cannot explain why I came hère to play the 
spy upon youy confound it ! Ever since I hâve had a glimpse 
of your soul^ so to speak, I would far sooner hâve taken a 
box on the ear whenever I heard you call me Captain Bluteau I 
Perhaps you may forgive me for this subterfuge, but I shall 
never forgive myself ; I, Pierre Joseph Gcnestas, who would 
not lie to save my life before a court-martial !" 

''Are you Commandant Qenestas?" cried Benassis, rising 
to his feet. He grasped the officer's hand warmly, and added: 
*^Ab you said but a short time ago^ sir, we were f riends before 
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we knew each other. I hâve been very anxious to make your 
acquaintance^ for I hâve often heard M. Gravier epeak of 
you. He used to eall you 'one of Plutarch^s men/ " 

"Plutarch? Nothing of the sort!*^ answered Grenestas. 
"I am not worthy of you; I could thrash myself. I ought 
to hâve told you my secret in a straightforward way at the 
first. Yet no ! It is quite as well that I wore a mask^ and 
came hère myself in search of information conceming you, 
for now I know that I must hold my tongue. If I had set 
about this business in the right fashion it would hâve been 
painful to you, and 6od forbid that I should give you the 
slightest annoyance/* 

"But I do not understand you, commandant/' 

*Tjet the matter drop. I am not ill ; I hâve spent a pleas- 
ant day, and I will go back to-morrow. Whenever you corne 
to Grenoble, you will find that you hâve one more friend 
there, who will be your friend through thick and thin. Pierre 
Joseph Genestas' sword and purse are at your disposai, and I 
am yours to the last drop of my blood. Well, after ail, your 
words hâve fallen on good soil. When I am pensioned ofF, 
I will look for some out-of-the-way little place, and be mayor 
of it, and try to follow your example. I hâve not your knowl- 
edge, but I will study at any rate." 

"You are right, sir; the landowner who spends his time 
in convincing a commune of the folly of some mistaken notion 
of agriculture, confers upon his country a benefit quite as 
great as any that the most skilful physician can bestow. The 
latter lessens the sufiferings of some few individuals, and 
the former heals the wounds of his country. But you hâve 
excited my curiosity to no common degree. Is there really 
flomething in which I can be of use to you ?" 

"Of use?" repeated the commandant in an altered voice. 
*^Mon Dieu! I was about to ask you to do me a service which 
is ail but impossible, M. Benaseis. Just listen a moment! 
I hâve killed a good many Christians in my time, it is true ; 
but you may kill people and keep a good heart for ail that; 
80 there are some things that I can feel and understand, 
rough A8 I look." 
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'*But go on r 

"No, I do not want to gîve you any pain îf I can help if 

"Oh ! commandant, I can bcar a great deal/' 

"It is a question of a child's life^ sir," said the offioer, 
nervouely. 

Benassis suddenly knitted his brows, but by a gesture he 
entreated Genestas to continue. 

"A child," repeated the commandant, 'Vhose life may yct 
be savcd by constant watchfulness and incessant care. Wheie 
could I expect to find a doctor capable of devoting himself 
to a single patient? Not in a town, that much was certain. 
I had heard you spoken of as an excellent man, but I wished 
to be quite sure that this réputation was well founded. So 
before putting my little charge into the hands of this M. 
Benassis of whom people spoke so highly, I wanted to rtudy 
him myself. But now " 

"Enough,** said the doctor; "so this child is yours?*' 

"No, no, M. Benassis. To clear up the mystery, I should 
baye to tell you a long story, in which I do not exactly play 
the part of a hero ; but you hâve given me your confidence, 
and I can readily give you mine/' 

"One moment, commandant," said the doctor. In answer 
to his summons, Jacquotte appeared at once, and her master 
ordered tea. 'TTou see, commandant, at night when every 
one is sleeping, I do not slecp. . . . The thought of my 
troubles lies heavily on me, and then I try to forget them 
by talcing tea. It produces a sort of nervous inebriation — 
j^Jcj nd of slumber, without which I could not liye. Do you 
^M décline to take it?" 

"For my own part " said Genestas, 'T prefer your Her- 
mitage." 

"By ail means. Jacquotte," said Benassis, tuming to his 
housekeeper, "bring in some wine and biscuits. We will both 
of us hâve our night-cap af ter our separate fashions." 

That tea must be very bad for you I" Grenestas remarked 

It brings on horrid attacks of goût, but I cannot break 
myself of the habit, it is too soothing; it procurea for mè a 
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brief respite eyery night, a few moments duiing which life 
becomes less of a burden. . . . Come. I am listening; 
perhaps your story will efface the painful impressions left by 
the memories that I baye just recalled." 

Grenestas set down bis empty glass upon the chinmey- 
pièce. "Af ter the Retreat f rom Moscow," he said, "my régi- 
ment was stationed to recroit for a whîle in a lîttle town 
in Poland. We were quartered there, in fact, till the Em- 
peror retumed, and we bought up horses at long priées. So 
far so good. I ought to say that I had a f riend in those days. 
More than once during the Retreat I had owed my life to 
him. He was a quartermaster. Renard by name; we could 
not but be like brothers (military discipline apart) after what 
he had done for me. They biUeted us on the same honse, 
a sort of shanty, a rat-hole of a place where a whole family 
lived, thongh you would not bave thought there was room 
to stable a horse. This particular hovel belonged to some 
Jews who carried on their six-and-thirty trades in it. The 
frost had not so stiffened the old father Jew's fingers but 
that he could count gold f ast enough ; he had thriven uncom- 
monly during our reverses. That sort of gentry lives in 
squalor and dies in gold. 

''There were cellars undemeath (lined with wood of course, 
the whole bouse was built of wood) ; they had stowed their 
children away down there, and one more particularly, a girl 
of seyenteen, as handsome as a Jewess can be when she keeps 
herself tidy and bas not fair hair. She was as white as snow, 
she had eyes like velvet, and dark lashes to them like rats' 
tails ; her hair was so thick and glossy that it made you long 
to stroke it. She was perfection, and nothing less! I was 
the first to discover this curious arrangement. I was walk- 
ing up and down outside one evening, smoking my pipe, after 
they thought I had gone to bed. The children came in helter- 
skelter, tumbling over one another like so many puppies. Il 
was fun to watch them. Then they had supper with their 
father and mother. I strained my eyes to see the young 
Jewess through the clouds of smoke that her father blew 
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from his pipe; she looked like a new gold pièce among a lot 
of copper coins. 

*T. had never refiected abont love, mj dear Benassis, I 
had neyer had time ; but now at the sight of this young girl I 
lost my heart and head and everything else at once^ and then 
it was plain to me that I had nevcr been in love before. I 
was hard hit, and over head and ears in love. There I stayed 
smoking my pipe, absorbed in watching the Jewess nntil she 
biew out the candie and went to bed. I conld not close my 
eyes. The whole night long I walked np and down the street 
smoking my pipe and refiUing it from time to time. I had 
neyer felt like that before, and for the first and kst time in 
my life I thought of marrying. 

**At daybreak I saddled my horse and rode ont into the 
conntry, to clear my head. I kept him at a trot for two mortal 
honrs, and ail but foundered the animal before I notioed 
it '' 

Genestas stopped short, looked at his new friend uneasily, 
and said, ^^You must excuse me, Benassis, I am no orator; 
things come out just as they tum up in my mind. In a 
room fuU of fine folk I should feel awkward, but hère in the 
country with you '^ 

**(}o on,*' said the doctor. 

'^When I came back to my room I found Benard finely 
flustered. He thought I had fallen in a duel. He was dean- 
ing his pistols, his head full of schemes for fastening a 
quarrel on any one who should hâve tumed me off into the 
dark. ... Oh ! that was just the fellow's way ! I con- 
fided my story to Renard, showed him the kennel where the 
children were; and, as my comrade understood the jargon 
that those heathens talkcd, I bcgged him to help me to lay 
my proposais before her father and mother, and to try to 
arrange some kind of communication between me and Judith. 
Judith they called her. In short, sir, for a fortnight the 
Jew and his wife so arranged matters that we supped every 
night with Judith, and for a fortnight I was the happiest 
of men. You understand and you know how it was, so I 
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shall not wear ont your patience ; still, if you do not smoke, 
you cannot imagine how pleasant it was to smoke a pipe at 
one's ease with Benard and the girl's f ather and one's piinœss 
there before one's eyes. Oh ! yes, it was very pleasant ! 

"But I ought to tell you that Renard was a Parisian, and 
dépendent on his father, a wholesale grocer, who had edu- 
cated his son with a view to making a notary of him; so 
Benard had corne by a certain amount of book leaming be- 
fore he had been drawn by the conscription and had to bid 
his desk good-bye. Add to this that he was the kind of man 
who looks well in a uniform, with a face like a girl's, and a 
thorough knowledge of the art of wheedling peoplc. It was 
he whom Judith loved; she cared about as much for me as 
a horse cares for roast fowls. Whilst I was in the seventh 
heaven^ soaring above the clouds at the bare sight of Judith, 
my friend Renard (who, as you see, fairly deserved his name) 
was making a way for himself underground. The traitor 
arrived at an understanding with the giri, and to such good 
purpose, that they were married forthwith after the custom 
of her country, without waiting for permission, which would 
hâve been too long in coming. He promised her, however, 
that if it should happen that the validity of this marriage 
was afterwards called in question, they were to be married 
again according to French law. As a matter of fact, as soon 
as she reached France, Mme. Renard became Mlle. Judith 
once more. 

"If I had known ail this, I would hâve killed Renard 
then and there, without giving him time to draw another 
breath; but the father, the mother, the girl herself, and the 
quartermaster were ail in the plot like thieves in a fair. 
While I was smoking my pipe, and worshiping Judith as if 
she had been one of the saints above, the worthy Renard was 
arranging to meet her, and managing this pièce of business 
very cleverly under my very eyes. 

^TTou are the only person to whom I hâve told this story. 
A disgracef ul thing, I call* it. I hâve always asked myself 
how it is that a man who would die of shame if he took a 
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gold coin that did not belong to him, does not Bcraple to 
rob a friend of happiness and life and the woman he loves. 
My birdsy in fact, were married and happy; and there waa I, 
every evening ai supper, moonstruck^ gazing at Judith, re- 
sponding like some fellow in a farce to the. looks she threw 
at me in order to throw dnst in my eyes. They hâve paid 
nncommonly dear for ail this deceit, as you will certainly 
think. On my conscience, God pays more attention to what 
goes on in this world than some of ns imagine. 

''Down come the Bussians upon ns, the coontry is over* 
run, and the campaign of 1813 begins in eamest. One fine 
moming comes an order; we are to be on the battlefield of 
Lûtzen by a stated hour. The Emperor knew quite well what 
he was about when he ordered us to start at once. The Bus- 
sians had tumed our fiank. Our colonel must needs get him* 
self into a scrape, by choosing that moment to take leave of 
a Polish lady who livcd outside the town, a quarter of a mile 
away; the Cossack advanced guard just caught him nicely, 
him and his picket. There was scarcely time to spring into 
our saddles and draw up before the town so as to engage in 
a cavalry skirmish. We must check the Bussian advance if 
wé meant to draw off during the night. Âgain and again 
we charged, and for three hours we did wonders. XJnder cover 
of the fighting the baggage and artîUery set out. We had 
a park of artillery and great stores of powder, of which the 
Emperor stood in desperate need; they must reach him at 
ail costs. 

^'Our résistance deceiyed the Bussians, who thought at 
first that we were supported by an army corps; but before 
very long they leamed their error from their scouts, and 
knew that they had only a single régiment of cavalry to deal 
with and the invalided foot soldiers in the dépôt. On finding 
it out, sir, they made a murderous onslaught on us towards 
evening; the action was so hot that a good few of us were 
left on the field. We were completely surrounded. I was by 
Benard's side in the front rank, and I saw how my friend 
fought and charged like a démon; he was thinking of his 
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wife. Thanks to him^ we managed to regain the town, which 
DUT invalida had put more or less in a state of defence, but 
it was pitiful to see it. We were the last to retum — ^he and 
I. A body of Coseacks appeared in our way, and on this 
we rode in hot haste. One of the savages was about to run 
me through with a lance^ when Benard, catching a sight of 
his manœuvre, thrust his horse between us to tum aâde the 
blow; his poor brute — a fine animal it was, upon my word — ^re- 
ceived the lance thrust and fell, bringing down both Benard 
and the Cossack with him. I killed the Cossack, seized Benard 
by the arm, and laid him crosswise before me on my horse 
like a sack of wheat. 

^Qood-bye, captain/ Benard said ; 'it is ail over with me/ 
^Not yet,' I answered ; 'I must hâve a look at you/ We 
had reached the town by that time; I dismounted, and 
propped him up on a little straw by the corner of a house. 
Â wound in the head had laid open the brain, and yet he 
spoke! . . . Ohl he was a brave man. 

" T\^e are quits/ he said. T hâve given you my life, and I 
had taken Judith from you. Take care of her and of her 
child, if she bas one. And not only so— you must marry her/ 

*T. left him then and there, sir, like a dog; when the first 
fury of anger left me, and I went back again — ^he was dead. 
The Cossacks had set fire to the town, and the thought of 
Judith then came to my mind. I went in search of her, 
took her up behind me in the saddle, and, thanks to my swift 
horse, caught up the régiment which was effecting its re- 
treat. As for the Jew and his family, there was not one of 
them left, they had ail disappeared like rats; there was no 
one but Judith in the house, waiting alone there for Benard. 
At first, as you can understand, I told her not a word of ali 
that had happened. 

'^So it befell that ail through the disastrous campaign of 
1813 I had a woman to look after, to find quarters for her, 
and to see that she was comfortable. She scarcely knew, I 
think, the straits to which we were reduced. I was always 
careful to keep her ten leagues ahead of us as we drew back 
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(owards France. Her boy was bom while we were fighting 
ai Hanau. I was wounded in the engagement^ and only le- 
joined Judith at Strasbnrg; then I retumed to Paris, for^ 
nnluckily, I was laid up ail through the campaign in Franoa 
If it had not been for that wretehed mishap, I shonld hâve 
entered the Grenadier Ouards, and then the Emperor wonld 
hâve promoted me. As it was, sir, I had three broken ribs and 
another man's wife and child to support! My pay, as you 
can imagine, was not exactly the wealth of the Indies. Re- 
nardes father, the toothless old shark, would hâve nothing to 
say to his daughter-in-law ; and the old father Jew had made 
off. Judith was fretting herself to death. She eried one 
moming while she was dressing my wound. 

'^ 'Judith/ said I, 'your child has nothing in this 
world ^ 

'* 'Neither hâve I !* she said. 

** Tshaw !' I answered, Ve will send for ail the necessary 
papers, I will marry you; and as for his child, I will look on 
him as mine * I could not say any more. 

"Ah, my dear sir, what would not one do for the look by 
which Judith thanked me — a look of thanks from dying eyes; 
I «aw clearly that I had loved, and should love her always, 
and from that day her child found a place in my heart. She 
died, poor woman, while the father and mother Jews and 
the papers were on the way. The day before she died, she 
found strength enough to rise and dress herself for her wed- 
ding^ to go through ail the usual performance, and set her 
namd to their pack of papers; then, when her child had a 
name and a father, she went back to her bcd again ; I kissed 
her hands and her forehead, and she died. 

"That was my wedding. Two days later, when I had 
bought the few feet of earth in which the poor girl is laid, 
I found myself the father of an orphan child. I put him 
out to nurse during the campaign of 1815. Ever since that 
time, without letting any one know my story, which did not 
Sound yery well, I bave looked after the little rogue as if he 
were my own child. I don't know what became of his grand- 
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father; he is wandering about, a ruined man, somewhere or 
other between Bussia and Fersia. The chances are that he 
may make a fortune some day, for he seemed to understand 
the trade in precious stones. 

"I sent the child to school. I wanted him to take a good 
place at the Scole Polytechnique and to see him graduate 
there with crédit^ so of late I hâve had him drilled in mathe- 
matics to such good purpose that the poor little soûl has 
been knocked up by it. He has a délicate chest. By ail I 
can make out from the doctors in Paris^ there would be some 
hope for him still if he were allowed to run wild among the 
hills, if he was properly cared for, and constantly looked 
after by somebody who was willing to undertake the task. 
So I thought of you, and I came hère to take stock of your 
ideas and your ways of life. After what you hâve told me, 
I could not possibly cause you pain in this way, for we are 
good friends already." 

^'Commandant/' said Benassis after a moment's pause, 
'T)ring Judith's child hère to me. It is doubtless God's will 
to submit me to this final trial, and I will endure it. I will 
ofFer up thèse sufferings to 6od, whose Son died upon the 
cross. Besides, your story has awakened tender feelings; 
does not that augur well for me ?" 

(jenestas took both of Benassis' hands and pressed them 
warmly, unable to check the tears that fiUed his eyes and 
coursed down his sunburned face. 

'Tjet us keep silence with regard to ail this,** he said- 

'TTes, commandant. You are not drinking?" 

*1 am not thirsty," Genestas answered. *? am a perfect 
f ool 1'* 

'TlTell, when will you bring him to me?** 

'*Why, to-morrow, if you will let me. He has been at 
Grenoble thèse two days.*' 

''Good ! Set out to-morrow moming and come back again. 
I shall wait for you in La Fosseuse's cottage, and we will ail 
four of us breakfast there together.'* 

**Agreed," said Genestas, and the two friends as they went 
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npstairs bade each other good-nîght. When they reached 
the landing that lay between tbeir rooms^ Genestas set down 
bis candie on tbe window ledge and tnmed towards Benaesis. 

"Tonnerre de Dieu!" be said, witb outspoken enibusiasm; 
"I cannot let you go witbout telling you tbat you are tbe 
tbird among cbristcned men to make me imderstand tbat 
tbere is Somctbing up tbere," and be pointed to tbe sky. 

Tbe doctor's answer was a smile fûll of sadness and a 
cordial grasp of tbe band tbat Genestas beld out to him. 

Before daybreak next moming Commandant Genestas was 
on bis way. On bis retum, it was noon before be reacbed 
tbe spot on tbe bigbroad between Grenoble and tbe little 
town, wbere tbe patbway tumed tbat led to La Fossense's 
cottage. He was seated in onc of tbe ligbt open cars witb 
four wbeels, drawn by one borse, tbat are in use everywbere 
on tbe roads in tbese billy districts. Genestas' companion 
was a tbin^ delicate-looking lad^ apparently about twelve 
years of âge, tbougb in reality be was in bis sixteentb year. 
Before aligbting, tbe offîcer looked round abeut bim in sev- 
eral directions in searcb of a peasant wbo would take tbe 
carriage back to Benassis' bouse. It was impossible to drive 
to La Fosseuse's cottage, tbe patbway was too narrow. Tbe 
park-keeper bappened to appear upon tbe scène, and belped 
Genestas out of bis diffîculty, so tbat tbe officer and bis 
adopted son were at liberty to follow tbe mountain footpath 
tbat led to tbe trysting-place. 

"Would you not enjoy spending a year in running about 
in tbis lovely country, Adrien ? Learning to bunt and to ride 
a borse, instead of growing pale over your books ? Stay ! look 
tbere !" 

Adrien obediently glanced over tbe valley witb languid 
indifférence; like ail lads of bis âge, be cared notbing for 
tbe beauty of natural scenery ; so be only said, '^ou are veiy 
kind, father,'' witbout cbecking bis walk. 

The invalid listlessness of tbis answer went to Genestas* 
heart; be said no more to bis son, and tbey reacbed La 
Fosseose'B bouse in silence. 
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'TToti are punctual, commandant!" cried BenassiSy rising 
from the wooden bench where he was sitting. 

But at the eight of Adrien be sat down again, and seemed 
for a while to be lost in thought. In a leisurely fashion 
he scanned the lad's sallow, weary face, not without admiring 
its délicate oval outlines^ one of the most noticeable character-. 
istics of a noble head. The lad was the living image of his 
mother. He had her olive complexion, beautiful black eyes 
with a sad and thoughtful expression in them, long hair, a 
head too energetic for the fragile body; ail the pecnliar 
beauty of the Polish Jewess had been transmitted to her son. 

'^Do yon sleep soundly^ my little man?" Benassis asked 
him. 

'^es, sir/' 

*'Let me see your knees ; tum back your tronsers." 

Adrien reddened^ unfastened his garters^ and showed Ma 
knee to the doctor, who felt it carefully over. 

"Good. Now speak; shout, shout as loud as you can.*' 
Adrien obeyed. 

"That will do. Now give me yonr hands/' 

The lad held them out; white, soft^ and blue-yeined 
hands^ like those of a woman. 

"Where were you at school in Paris P' 

"At Saint Louis/' 

"Did your master read his breviary during the night?" 
Tes, sir/' 
^So you did not go straight off to sleep?'* 

As Adrien made no answer to this, Genestas spoke. **The 
master is a worthy priest; he advised me to take my little 
rascal away on the score of his health," he told the doctor. 

"Well," answered Benassis, with a clear, penetrating gaze 
into Adrien's frightened eyes, "there is a good chance. Oh, 
we shall make a man of him yet. We will live together like 
a pair of comrades, my boy ! We will keep early hours. I 
mean to show this boy of yours how to ride a horse, com- 
mandant. He shall be put on a milk diet for a month or 
two, 60 as to get his digestion into order again, and then I will 
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take ont a shooting lioenee for him^ and put him in Bntifer's 
hands, and the two of them shall hâve some chamois-hnnt- 
ing. Oive yonr son fonr or fiye months of out-door life, 
and yon will not know him again^ commandant! How de- 
lighted Butifer will be ! I know the f ellow ; he will take you 
over into Switzerland^ my young friend; hanl you over the 
Alpine passes and up the monntain peaks, and add six inches 
to your height in six months; he will put some color into 
your cheeks and brace your nerves, and make you forget ail 
thèse bad ways that you hâve fallen into at schooL Ând 
after that you can go back to your work; and you will be 
a man some of thèse days. Butifer is an honest young fel- 
low. We can trust him with the money necessary for travel- 
ing ezpenses and your hunting expéditions. The responsi- 
bility will keep him steady for six months^ and that will be a 
▼ery good thing for him." 

Genestas' face brightened more and more at every word the 
doctor spoke. 

^'NoWy let us go in to breakfast. La Fosseuse is very 
anxiouB to see you/' said Benassis^ gi^ng Adrien a gentle 
tap on the cheek. 

Genestas took the doctor's arm and drew him a little aside. 
'^Then he is not consumptive after ail ?'' he asked. 

"No more than you or I." 

**Then what is the matter with him ?'* 

'Tshaw!'' answered Benassis; *lie is a little mn down, 
that is ail.'' 

La Fosseuse appeared on the threshold of the door^ and 
Genestas noticed, not without surprise, her simple but co- 
quettish costume. This was not the peasant girl of yester- 
day evening, but a graceful and well-dressed Parisian woman, 
against whose glances he felt that he was not proof. The 
soldier tumed his eyes on the table, which was made of wal- 
nut wood. There was no tablecloth, but the surface might 
hâve been vamished, it was so well rubbcd and polished. 
Eggs, butter, a rice pudding, and fragrant wild strawberries 
had been set out, and the poor child had put flowers every-» 
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where abont the room; evidently it was a grent day for her. 
At the sight of ail this, the commandant could not help look- 
îng enviously at the little house and the grecn sward about it, 
and watched the peasant girl with an air that expressed both 
his doubts and his hopes. Then his eyes fell on Adrien, with 
whom La Fosseuse was deliberately busying herself, and 
handing him the eggs. 

"Now, commandant/' said Benassis, **you know the terms 
on whîch you are receiving hospitality. You must tell La 
Fosseuse 'something about the army/ " 

"But let the gentleman first hâve his breakfast in peace, 
and then, after he bas taken a cup of coflfee '' 

'^y ail means, I shall be very glad," answered the com- 
mandant ; *T)ut it must be upon one condition : you will tell 
ne the story of some adventure in your past life, will you 
not, mademoiselle ?" 

"Why, nothing worth telling bas ever happened to me, 
gir,'' she answered, as her color rose. "Will you take a little 
more rice pudding?" she added, as she saw that Adrien's 
plate was empty. 

"If you please, mademoiselle." 

"The pudding is delicious," said Genestas. 

"Then what will you say to her coffee and cream?" cried 
Benassis. 

"I would rather hear our pretty hostess talk." 

"You did not put that nicely, Genestas," said Benassis. 
He took La Fosseuse's hand in his and pressed it as he went 
on : "Listen, my child ; there is a kind heart hidden away be- 
neath that oflBcer's stern exterior, and you can talk freely 
before him. We do not want to press you to talk, do not 
tell us anything unless you like; but if ever you can be 
listened to and understood, poor little one, it will be by the 
three who are with you now at this moment. Tell us ail 
about your love affairs in the old days, that will not admit 
us into any of the real secrets of your heart." 

"Hère is Mariette with the coffee," she answered, "and as 
«oon as you are ail served, I will tell about my love af- 
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fairs' very willingly. But M. le Commandant will not forget 
his promise?'' she added^ challenging the officer with a shy 
;rlance. 

"That would be impossible^ mademoiselle/' Genestas an- 
pworcd respectfully. 

**\Vhen I was sixteen years old," La Fosseuse began, **I 
had to beg my bread on the roadside in Savoy, though my 
hoalth was very bad. I uscd to sleep at Échelles, in a man- 
ger full of straw. The innkeeper who gave me shelter was 
kind, but his wife could not abide me, and was always say- 
ing hard things. I used to feel very misérable; for though 
I was a beggar, I was not a naughty child ; I used to say my 
prayers every night and moming, I never stole anything, and 
I did as Heaven bade me in begging for my living, for there 
was nothing that I could tum my hands to, and I was really 
unfit for work — quite unable to handle a hoe or to wind spools 
of cotton. 

^'Well, they drove me away from the inn at last; a dog 
was the cause of it ail. I had neither father nor mother nor 
friends. I had met with no one, ever since I was bom^ 
whose eyes had any kindness in them for me. Morin, the old 
woman who had brought me up, was dead. She had been very 
good to me, but I cannot remember that she ever petted me 
much; bcsides, she worked out in the ôelds like a man, poor 
thing; and if she fondled me at times, she also used to rap 
my fingers with the spoon if I ate the soup too fast out of 
the porringer we had between us. Poor old woman, never 
a day passes but I remember her in my prayers I If it might 
please God to let her live a happier life up there than she 
did hère below! And, above ail things, if she might only 
lie a little softer there, for she was always grumbling about 
the pallet-bed that we both used to sleep upon. You could 
not possibly imagine how it hurts one*s soûl to be repulsed 
by every one, to receive nothing but hard words and looks 
that eut you to the heart, just as if tliey were so many stabs 
of a knife. I hâve known poor old people who were so used 
to thèse things that they did not mind them a bit, but I was 
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not bom for that sort of life. A 'No' always made me cry. 
Every evening I came back again more unhappy than ever, 
and only felt comforted when I had eaid my prayers. In ail 
God'8 world, in fact, there was not a sonl to care for me, 
no one to whom I could pour ont my heart. My only f riend 
was the blue sky. I bave always been happy when there was 
a eloudless sky above my head. I used to lie and watch the 
weather f rom some nook among the crags when the wind had 
swept the clouds away. At such times I nsed to dream that 
I was a great lady. I used to gaze into the sky till I felt 
myself bathed in the blue ; I lived up there in thought^ rising 
higher and higher yet, till my troubles weighed on me no 
more, and there was nothing but gladness left. 

"But to retum to my love aflfairs/ I must tell you that 
the innkeeper^B spaniel had a dear little puppy, just aa 
sensible as a human being; he was quite white^ with black 
spots on his paws^ a cherub of a puppy I I can see him yet. 
Poor little fellow, he was the only créature who ever gave 
me a friendly look in those days; I kept ail my tidbits for 
him. He knew me, and came to look for me every evening. 
How he used to spring up at me! And he would bite my 
f eet, he was not ashamed of my poverty ; there was something 
80 grateful and so kind in his eyes that it brought tears into 
mine to see it. *That is the one living créature that reaUy 
cares for me !' I used to say. He slept at my f eet that win- 
ter. It hurt me so much to see him beaten, that I broke him 
of the habit of going into houses, to steal bones, and he 
was quite contented with my crusts. When I was unhappy, 
he used to come and stand in front of me, and look into my 
eyes ; it was just as if he said, *So you are sad, my poor Fos- 
seuse ?' 

"If a traveler threw me some halfpence, he would pick 
them up out of the dust and bring them to me, élever little 
spaniel that he was ! I was less misérable so long as I had 
that friend. Every day I put away a few halfpence, for I 
wanted to get fifteen francs together, so that I might buy 
him of Père Manseau. One day his wife saw that the dog 
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was fond of me, so she herself took a sudden violent fancy 
to him. The dog, mind you, could not bear her. Oh, animais 
know people by instinct ! If you really care for them, they 
find it ont in a moment. I had a gold coin, a twenty-f ranc 
pièce, sewed into the band of my skirt; so I spoke to M. 
Manseau: 'Dear sir, I meant to offer you my year^s savings 
for your dog; but now your wife has a mind to keep him, 
although she cares very little about him, and rather than 
that, will you sell him to me for twenty francs ? Look, I hâve 
the money hère/ 

" 'No, no, little woman,' he said ; *put up your twenty 
francs. Heaven forbid that I should take their money from 
the poor ! Keep the dog; and if my wife makes a fuss about 
it, you must go away.' 

''His wife made a terrible to-do about the dog. Âh I mon 
Dieu! any one might hâve thought the house was on firel 
You never would guess the notion that next came into her 
head. She saw that the little fellow looked on me as his 
mistress, and that she could only hâve him against his will, 
80 she had him poisoned; and my poor spaniel died in my 
arms. ... I cried over him as if he had been my child, 
and buried him under a pine-tree. You do not know ail 
that I laid in that grave. As I sat there beside it, I told my- 
self that hencef orward I should always be alone in the world ; 
that I had nothing left to hope for; that I should be again 
as I had been bef ore, a poor lonely girl ; that I should never 
more see a friendly light in any eyes. I stayed out there ail 
through the night, praying God to hâve pity on me. When 
I went back to the highroad I saw a poor little child, about 
ten years old, who had no hands. 

" *God has heard me,' I thought. I had prayed that night 
as I had never prayed before. *I will take care of the poor 
little one; we will beg together, and I will be a mother to 
him. Two of us ought to do better than one; perhaps I 
shall hâve more courage for him than I hâve for myself.' 

**At first the little boy seemed to be qui te happy, and, in- 
deed, he would hâve been hard to pleasc if he had not been 
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content. I did everything that he wanted, and gave him the 
beat of ail that I had ; I was his slave in f act, and he tyran- 
nized over me, but that was nicer than being alone, I used to 
thînk! Pshawl no sooner did the little good-for-nothing 
know that I carried a twenty-f ranc pièce sewed into my skirt- 
band than he eut the stitches, and stole my gold coin, the 
priée of my poor spaniel ! I had meant to hâve masses said 
with it. . . . A child without hands, too ! Oh, it makes 
one shudder! Somehow that theft took ail the heart ont 
01 me. It seemed as if I was to love nothing but it should 
come to some wretched end. 

"One day at. Echelles, I watched a fine carriage coming 
slowly up the hillside. There was a young lady, as beautifol 
as the Virgin Mary, in the carriage, and a young man, who 
looked like the young lady. 'Just look,' he said; ^there is a 
pretty girl !' and he flung a silver coin to me. 

"No one but you, M. Benassis, could understand how 
pleased I was with the compliment, the first that I had ever 
had; but, indeed, the gentleman ought not to hâve thrown 
the money to me. I was ail in a flutter; I knew of a short eut, 
a footpath among the rocks, and started at once to nm, ao 
that I reached the summit of the Echelles long before the 
carriage, which was coming up very slowly. I saw the young 
man again; he was quite surprised to find me there; and as 
for me, I was so pleased that my heart seemed to be throb- 
bing in my throat, Some kind of instinct drew me towards 
him: After he had recognized me, I went on my way again; 
I felt quite sure that he and the young lady with him would 
leave the carriage to see the waterfall at Couz, and so they 
did. When they had alighted, they saw me once more, under 
the walnut-trees by the wayside. They asked me many ques- 
tions, and seemed to take an interest in what I told them 
about myself . In ail my life I had never heard such pleas* 
ant voices as they had, that handsome young man and his 
sister, for she was his sister, I am sure. I thought about 
them for a whole year afterwards, and kept on hoping that 
they would corne back. I would hâve given two years of my 
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life only to see that traveler again, he looked so nice. IJntil 
I knew M. Benassis thèse were the greatest events of my life. 
Although my mistress tumed me away for trying on that 
horrid ball-dress of hers, I was soiry for her, and I hâve for- 
given her; for, eandidly, if you wiÛ give me leave to say so, 
I thonght myself the better woman of the two^ oonntesa 
though she was." 

''Well/* said Genestas, after a moments pause, *'you see 
that Providence has kept a friendly eye on yon, you are in 
elover hère." 

Ât thèse words La Fosseuse looked at Benassis with eyes 
full of gratitude. 

"Would that I was rieh!" came from Genestas. The of- 
ficer^s exclamation was foUowed by profound silence. 

'^ou owe me a story/' said La Fosseuse at last, in ooaz- 
ing tones. 

"I will tell it at once," answered Genestas. "On the even- 
ing before the battle of Friedland," he went on, after a mo- 
ment, "I had been sent with a despatch to General Davoust's 
quarters, and I was on the way back to my own, when, at a 
tum in the road I found myself face to face with the Em- 
peror. Napoléon gave me a look. 

" 'Ton are Captain Genestas, are you not?' he said. 
TTes, your Majesty.' 
Tou were out in Egypt?' 
TTes, your Majesty.' 

'You had better not keep to the road you are on,' he said; 
tum to the left, you will reach your division sooner that 
way.* 

"That was what the Emperor said, but you would never 
imagine how kindly he said it; and he had so many irons 
in the fire just then, for he was riding about surveying the 
position of the field. I am telling you this story to show 
you what a memory he had, and so that you may know that 
he knew my face. I took the oath in 1815. But for that 
mistake, perhaps I might hâve been a colonel to-day; I never 
meant to betray the Bourbons, France must be defended. 
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and that was ail I thonght about. I was a Major in the 
Grenadiers of the Impérial Quard ; and although my wound 
still gave me trouble, I swung a sabre in the battle of Water- 
loo. When it was ail over, and Napoléon returned to Paris, 
I went too ; then when he reached Rochef ort, I f oUowed him 
against his orders ; it was some sort of comf ort to watch over 
him and to see that no mishap befell him on the way. So 
when he was walking along the beach he turned and saw me 
on duty ten paces f rom him. 

" 'Well^ Oenestas/ he said^ as he came towards me, 'so 
we are not yet dead, either of us ?' 

"It eut me to the heart to hear him say that. If you had 
heard him, you would hâve shuddered from head to foot, as 
I did. He pointed to the villainous English vessel that was 
keeping the entrance to the harbor. *When I see that/ he 
said, ^and think of my Guard, I wish that I had perished in 
that torrent of blood.' 

'^es/' said Genestas, looking at the doctor and ai La 
Fosseuse, "those were his very words. 

" *The gênerais who counseled you not to charge with the 
Guard, and who hurried you into your traveling carriage^ 
were no true friends of yours/ I said. 

" *Come with me/ he cried eagerly, 'the game is not ended 
yet/ 

" T. would gladly go with your Majesty, but I am not free ; 
I haye a motherless child on my hands just now.' 

"And so it happened that Adrien over there prevented me 
from going to St. Helena. 

" 'Stay/ he said, *I hâve never given you anything. You 
are not one of those who fill one hand and then hold out the 
other. Hère is the snuff-box that I hâve used through this 
last campaign. Ând stay on in France ; after ail, brave men 
are wanted there I Bemain in the service, and keep me in 
remembrance. Of ail my army in Egypt, you are the last 
that I hâve seen still on his legs in France.' And he gave 
me a little snuff-box. 

'Hâve "Honneur et patrie" engraved on it,' he said; *th0 
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hifltory of our last two campaigns is summed up in those 
three words/ 

"Then those who were going out with him came up, and I 
spent the rest of the morning with them. The Emperor 
walked to and fro along the beach; there was not a sign of 
agitation about him^ though he frowned from time to time. 
At noon, it was considered hopeless for him to attempt to 
eseape by sea. The English had found out that he was at 
Bochefort; he must either give himself up to them, or cross 
the breadth of France again. We were wretchedly anxious ; 
the minutes seemed like hours ! On the one hand there were 
the Bourbons, who would hâve shot Napoléon if he had 
fallen into their clutches; and on the other, the English, a 
dishonored race: they covered themselves with shame by fling- 
ing a foe who asked for hospitality away on a désert rock, 
that is a stain which they will never wash away. Whilst 
we were anxiously debating, some one or other among hîs 
suite presented a sailor to him, a Lieutenant Doret, who 
had a scheme for reaching America to lay before him. As 
a matter of fact, a brig from the States and a merchant 
vessel were lying in the harbor. 

" 'But how could you set about it, captain ?' the Emperor 
asked him. 

" *You will be on board the merchant vessel. Sire,* the man 
answered. 'I will run up the white flag and man the brig with 
a few devoted followers. We will tackle the English vessel, 
set fire to her, and board her, and you will get clear away.' 

" *We will go with you !' I cried to the captain. But Na- 
poléon looked at us and said, Taptain Doret, keep yourself 
for France.' 

"It was the only time I ever saw Napoléon show any émo- 
tion. With a wave of his hand to us he went in again. 1 
watched him go on board the English vessel, and then I went 
away. It was ail over with him, and he knew it. There was 
a traitor in the harbor, who bv means of signais gave wam- 
ing to the Emperor's enemies of his présence. Then Napo- 
léon fell back on a last resource; he did as he had been wont 
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to do on the battlefield: he went to bis foes instead of letting 
them corne to him. Talk of troubles ! No words could ever 
make you understand the mifiery of those who loved him for 
bis own sake/^ 

"But where is bis snuff-box ?^' asked La Fosseuse. 

"It is in a box at Grenoble," the commandant replied. 

"I will go over to see it, if you will let me. To think that 
you bave something in your possession that bis fingers bave 
touchedi . . . Had he a well-sbaped band?" 

'Tery." 

"Can it be true that he is dead? Come^ tell me the real 
trutbr 

'TTes, my dear cbild, be is dead; there is no doubt about 
it." 

"I was such a little girl in 1815. I was not tall enough 
to see anytbing but bis bat, and even so I was nearly crushed 
to death in the crowd at Grenoble." 

"Your coffee and cream is very nice indeed," said Genestas. 
'TV^ell, Adrien, bow do you like this country ? Will you oome 
hère to see mademoiselle?" 

The boy made no answer; he seemed afraid to look at La 
Fosseuse. Benassis never took bis eyes off Adrien; he ap- 
peared to be reading the lad's very soûl. 

"Of course he will come to see her," said Benassis. "But 
let us go home again, I bave a pretty long round to make, 
and I shall want a horse. I daresay you and Jacquotte will 
manage to get on together whilst I am away." 

*^ill you not come with us?" said Genestas to La Fos- 
seuse. 

'^illingly," she answered ; "I bave a lot of tbings to take 
over for Mme. Jacquotte." 

They started out for the doctor's bouse. Her visitors had 
raised La Fosseuse's spirits; she led the way along narrow 
tracks, througb the loneliest parts of the bills. 

"You bave told us nothing about youreelf , Monsieur FOf- 
ficier," she said. "I should bave liked to hear you tell us 
about some adventure in the wars. I liked what you told 
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nfi about Napoléon very much, but it made me feel sad. 
. . . If you would be so very kind ^^ 

"Quite right!" Benassis exclaimed. 'TTou ought to tell 
us about some tbrilling adventurc during our walk. Come, 
noWy Bomething really interesting like that business of the 
beam in the Beresina !" 

"So few of my recoUeetions are worth telling/* said 
Oenestas. "Some people eome in for ail kinds of adventures, 
but I bave never managed to be the hero of any story. Oh 1 
stop a bit though, a funny thing did once happcn to me. I 
was with the Grand Army in 1805, and so, of course, I was at 
Âusterlitz. There was a good deal of skirmishing just before 
Ulm surrendered, which kept the eavalry pretty fully occu- 
pied. Moreover, we were under the command of Murât, who 
never let the grass grow under his feet. 

"I was still only a sub-lieutenant in those days, It was 
just at the opening of the campaign, and after one of thèse 
affairs, that we took possession of a district in which there 
were a good many fine estâtes; so it fell out that one even- 
ing my régiment bivouacked in a park belonging to a hand- 
some château where a countess lived, a young and pretty 
woman she was. Of course, I meant to lodge in the house, 
and I hurried there to put a stop to pillage of any sort. I 
came into the salon just as my quartermaster was pointing 
his carbine at the countess, his brutal way of asking for what 
ahe certainly could not give the ugly scoundrel. I struck up 
his carbine with my sword, the bullet went through a look- 
ing-glass on the wall, then I dealt my gentleman a back- 
handed blow that strctched him on the floor. The sound of 
the shot and the crics of the countess fetchcd ail her people 
on the scène, and it was my tum to be in danger. 

" *Stop!^ she cried in German (for they were going to run 
me through the body), 'this officer bas saved my life!' 

"They drew back at that. The lady gave me her handker- 
chief (a fine embroidcred handkerchief, which I bave yet), 
telling me that her house would always be opon to me, and 
that I should always find a sister and a devoted f riend in her, 
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if at any time I should be in any sort of trouble. In short, 
she did not know how to make enough of me. She was as 
f air as a wedding moming and as charming as a kitten. We 
had dinner together. Next day I was distraetedly in love, 
but next day I had to be in my place at Oiintzburg, or wher- 
ever it was. There was no help for it, I had to tum out, and 
started off with my handkerehief . 

'TVell, we gave them battle, and ail the time I kept on 
saying to myself, ^ wish a bullet would come my way ! Mon 
Dieu! they are flying thick enough !' 

''I had no wish for a bail in the thigh, for I should bave 
had to stop where I was in that case, and there woidd baye 
been no going back to the château, but I was not particular; 
a nice wound in the arm I should bave liked best, so that I 
might be nursed and made much of by the princess. I flung 
myself on the enemy, like mad; but I had no sort of luck, 
and came out of the action quite safe and sound. We must 
march, and there was an end of it ; I never saw the countese 
again, and there is the whole story." 

By this time they had reached Benassis' bouse; the doctor 
mounted bis horse at once and disappeared. Genestas recom- 
mended bis son to Jacquotte's care, so the doctor on bis re- 
tum found that she had taken Adrien completely under her 
wing, and had installed him in M. Gravier*s celebrated room. 
With no small astonishment, she heard her master's order 
to put up a simple carap-bed in his own room, for that the 
lad was to sleep there, and this in such an authoritative tone, 
that for once in her life Jacquotte found not a single word 
to say. 

After dinner the commandant went back to Grenoble. 
Benassis' reiterated assurances that the lad would soon be re- 
stored to health had taken a weight oflE his mind. 

Eight months later, in the earliest days of the following 
December, Genestas was appointed to be lieutenant-colonel 
of a régiment stationed at Poitiers. He was just thinking of 
writing to Benassis to tell him of the journey he was about 
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to take, when a letter came from the doctor. His f riend told 
him that Adrien was onoe more in sound health. 

'The boy bas grown strong and tall/' he said; ''and he ia 
wonderfully well. He bas profited by Bntifer's instruction 
since you saw him last, and is now as good a shot as our 
smnggler himself . He bas grown brisk and active too ; he is 
a good walker, and rides well ; he is not in the least like the 
lad of sixtcen who lookcd like a boy of twelve eight months 
ago; any one might think he was twenty years old. There 
is an air of self-reliance and independenee about him. In 
f acty he is a man now^ and you must begin to think about hia 
future at once/' 

"I shall go over to Benassis to-morrow, of course/* said 
Genestas to himself^ "and I will see what he says before I 
make up my mind what to do with that fellow/' and with 
that he went to a f arewell dinner given to him by his brother 
oiBcers. He would be leaving Grenoble now in a very few 
days. 

As the lieutenant-colonel retumed after the dinner, his 
servant handed him a letter. It had been brought by a 
messenger, he said, who had waited a long while for an an- 
8wer. 

Genestas recognized Âdrien's handwriting, although his 
head was swimming after the toasts that had been drunk in 
his honor; probably, he thought, the letter merely contained 
a request to gratify some boyish whim, so he left it unopened 
on the table. The next morning, when the fumes of Cham- 
pagne had passed off, he took it up and began to read. 

"My dear father '' 

"Oh ! you young rogue," was his comment, "you know how 
to coax whenever you want something.'* 

"Our dear M. Benassis is dead '* 

The letter dropped from Genestas' hands; it was some 
time before he could read any more. 

"Every one is in consternation. The trouble is ail the 
17 
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greater because it came as a siidden shock. It was so nnex- 
pected. M. Benassis seemed perfectly well the day before; 
there was not a sign of ill-health about him. Only the day 
before yesterday he went to see ail his patients, even those 
who lived farthest away; it was as if he had known what 
was going to happen ; and he spoke to every one whom he met, 
saying, 'Good-bye, my friends,* each time. Towards five 
o'clock he came back just as usnal to hâve dinner with me. 
He was tired; Jacquotte noticed the pnrplish flush on his 
face, but the weather was so very cold that she would not get 
ready a warm foot-bath for him, as she nsually did when she 
saw that the blood had gone to his head. So she bas been 
wailing, poor thing, through her tears for thèse two days 
past, 'If I had only giyen him a foot-bath, he wonld be living 
now !* 

''M. Benassis was hungry; he made a good dinner. I 
thought he was in higher spirits than usual; we both of ns 
laughed a great deal, I had never seen him laugh so mnch 
before. Af ter dinner, towards seven o*clock, a man came with 
a message f rom Saint Laurent du Pont ; it was a serions case, 
and M. Benassis was urgently needed. He said to me, T. shail 
hâve to go, though I never care to set out on horseback when 
I hâve hardly digested my dinner, more especially when it is 
as cold as this. It is enough to kill a man !' 

'Tor ail that, he went, At nine o'clock the postman, 
Gk)guelat, brought a letter for M. Benassis. Jacquotte was 
tired out, for it was her washing-day. She gave me the 
letter and went off to bed. She begged me to keep a good 
fire in our bedroom, and to hâve some tea ready for M. 
Benassis when he came in, for I am still sleeping in the little 
cot-bed in his room. I raked out the fire in the salon, and 
went upstairs to wait for my good friend. I looked at the 
letter, out of curiosity, before I laid it on the chinmey-pieoe, 
and noticed the handwriting and the postmark. It came 
from Paris, and I think it was a lady's hand. I am telling 
you about it because of things that happened afterwards. 

"About ten o'clock, I heard the horse retuming, and M. 
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fienassis' Yoice. He said to NicoUe, T.t is cold enough to- 
night to bring the wolves ont. I do not feel at ail well.' 
Nicolle eaid, *Shall I go up and wake Jacquotte?' And M. 
Benassis answered^ 'Oh! no, no/ and came upstairs. 

"I said, *I hâve your tea hère, ail ready for you,' and he 
smiled at me in the way that you know, and said, *Thank 
you, Adrien/ That was his last smile. In a moment he 
began to take oS. his erayat, as though he could not breathe. 
'How hot it is in hère !' he said, and flung himself down in 
an armehair. 'A letter has come for you, my good friend,* 
I said; Tiere it is/ and I gave him the letter. He took it 
np and glanced at the handwriting. 'Ah ! mon Dieu!* he ex- 
claimed, 'perhaps she is free at last!' Then his head sank 
back, and his hands shook. After a little while he set the 
lamp on the table and opened the letter. There was some- 
thing 80 alarming in the ery he had given that I watched 
him while he read, and saw that his face was flushed, and 
there were tears in his eyes. Then quite suddenly he fell, 
head forwards. I tried to raise him, and saw how purple 
his face was. 

'''It is ail over with me/ he said, stammering; it was 
terrible to see how he struggled to rise. 1 must be bled; 
bleed me!' he cried, clutching my hand. . . . 'Adrien,' 
he said again, 'bum this letter I' He gave it to me, and I 
threw it on the fire. I called for Jacquotte and Nicolle. 
Jacquotte did not hear me, but Nicolle did, and came hurry- 
ing upstairs; he helped me to lay M. Benassis on my little 
bed. Our dear friend could not hear us any longer when we 
spoke to him, and although his eyes were open, he did not 
see anything. Nicolle galloped off at once to fetch the sur- 
geon, M. Bordier, and in this way spread alarm through the 
towiL It was ail astir in a moment. M. Janvier, M. Dufau, 
and ail the rcst of your acquaintance were the first to come 
to us. But ail hope was at an end, M. Benassis was dying 
fast. He gave no sign of consciousness, not even when M. 
Bordier cauterized the soles of his feet. It was an attack of 
goût, combined with an apoplectic stroke. 
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"I am giving you ail thèse détails, dear father, because I 
know how much you cared for him. As for me, I am very 
sad and full of grief, for I can say to you that I cared more 
for him than for any one else exeept you. I leamed more 
f rom M. Benassis' talk in the evenings than ever I could haye 
learned at school. 

^TTou cannot imagine the scène next moming when the 
news of his death was known in the place. The garden and 
the yard hère were fiUed with people. How they sobbed and 
wailed 1 Nobody did any work that day. Every one recalled 
the last time that they had seen M. Benassis, and what he had 
said, or they talkcd of ail that he had done for them; and 
those who were least overeome with grief spoke for the 
others. Every one wanted to see him once more, and the 
crowd grew larger every moment. The sad news travded so 
fast that men and women and children came from ten leagues 
round; ail the people in the district, and even beyond it, had 
that one thought in their minds. 

"It was arranged that four of the oldest men of the com- 
mune should carry the coffin. It was a very diflScult task for 
them, for the crowd was so dense between the church and M. 
Benassis' house. There must hâve been nearly five thousand 
people there, and almost every one knelt as if the Host were 
passing. There was not nearly room for them in the church. 
In spite of their grief, the crowd was so silent that you could 
hear the sound of the bell during mass and the chanting as far 
as the end of the High Street; but when the procession 
started again for the new cemetery, Vhich M. Benassis had 
given to the town, little thinking, poor man, that he himself 
would be the first to be buried there, a great cry went up. 
M. Janvier wept as he said the prayers; there were no dry 
eyes among the crowd. And so we buried him. 

"As night came on the people dispersed, carrying sorrov 
and mouming everywhere with them. The next day Gk>ndrin 
and Goguelat, and Butifer, with others, set to work to raise 
a sort of pyramid of earth, twenty feet high, above the spot 
where M. Benassis lies; it is being covered now with gieen 
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■odB, and eyery one is helping them. Thèse things^ dear 
father, hâve ail happened in tbree days. 

**M. Dufau found M. Benaesis' wili lying open on the table 
where he used to write. When it was known how his prop- 
erty had been left, affection for him and regret for his loss 
beoEone even deoper if possible. And now, dear father, I am 
waiting for Butifer (who is taking this letter to you) to corne 
back with your answer. You muet tell me what I am to do. 
Will you come to fetch me, or shall I go to you at Grenoble? 
Tell me what you wish me to do^ and be sure that I shaU 
obey you in everything. 

"Parewell, dear father, I send my love, and I am your 
«fFectionate son, Adrien Genestas.'* 

*'Ah ! well, I must go over," the soldier exclaimed. 

He ordered his horse and started out. It was one of those 
still December mornings when the sky is covered with gray 
clouds. The wind was too light to disperse the thick fog, 
ihrough which the bare trees and damp house fronts seemed 
fitrangely unfamiliar. The very silence was gloomy. There 
i9 such a thing as a silence fuU of light and gladness; on a 
bright day there is a certain joyousness about the slightest 
Bound, but in such dreary weather nature is not silent, she 
is dumb. AU sounds seemed to die away, stifled by the heavy 
air. 

There was something in the gloom without him that bar- 
monized with Colonel Genestas' mood; his heart was op- 
pressed with grief, and thoughts of death filled his mind. In- 
voluntarily he began to think of the cloudless sky on that 
lovely spring morning, and remerabered how bright the valley 
had looked when he passed through it for the first time ; and 
now, in strong contrast with that day, the heavy sky above 
him was a leaden gray, there was no grcenncss about the hills, 
which were still waiting for the cloak of winter snow that 
invests them with a certain beauty of its own. There was 
Bomething painful in ail this bleak and bare désolation for a 
man who was traveling to find a grave at his joumey'a end; 
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the thought of that grave haunted him. The linea of daik 
pine-trees hère and there along the mountaîn ridges against 
the sky seized on his imagination ; they were in keeping with 
the officer's moumful musings. Every time that he looked 
over the valley that lay before him, he could not help think- 
ing of the trouble that had befallen the canton, of the man 
who had died so lately, and of the blank left by his death. 

Before long, Genestas reached the cottage where he had 
asked for a cup of milk on his first joumey. The sight of 
the smoke rising above the hovel where the charity-children 
were being brought up recalled viyid memories of Benassis 
and of his kindness of heart. The offîcer made np his mind 
to call there. He would give some alms to the poor woman 
for his dead friend's sake. He tied his horse to a tree, and 
opened the door of the hut without knocking. 

*^Good-day, mother," he said, addressing the old woman, 
who was sitting by the fire with the little ones crouching at 
her side. 'TDo you remember me ?" 

"Oh ! qiiite well, sir ! You came hère one fine moming last 
spring and gave us two crowns." 

"There, mother ! that is for you and the children/' 

"Thank you kindly, sir. May Heaven bless you!" 

'TTou must not thank me, mother," said the oflBcer; "it is 
ail through M. Benassis that the money has come to you.*' 

The old woman raised her eyes and gazed at Genestas. 

"Ahl sir," she said, "he has left his property to our poor 
countryside, and made ail of us his heirs; but we hâve lost 
him who was worth more than ail, for it was he who made 
everything tum out well for us." 

"Good-bye, mother I Pray for him," said Genestas, mak- 
ing a few playful cuts at the children with his riding-whip. 

The old woman and her little charges went out with him; 
they watched him mount his horse and ride away. 

He followed the road along the valley until he reached the 
bridle-path that led to La Fosseuse's cottage. From the slope 
above the house he saw that the door was fastened and the 
sbutters closed. In some anxiety he retumed to the high- 
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way, and rode on under the poplars^ now bare and leaflesa. 
Bef ore long he overtook the old laborer, who was dressed in 
hie Sunday beat, and creeping slowly along the road. There 
tras no bag of tools on his shoulder. 

"Good-day, old Moreau 1" 

'*Ah 1 good-day^ sir. ... I mind who yon are now V* 
the old f ellow exelaimed af ter a moment. ^'You are a f riend 
of monsieur^ our late mayor! Ahl sir, woidd it not haye 
been far bctter if God had only taken a poor rheumatic old 
créature like me instead ? It would not hâve mattered if He 
had taken me, but he was the light of our eyes.'' 

*T)o you know how it is that there is no one at home up 
there at La Fosseuse's cottage?" 

The old man gave a look at the sky. 

'nmiat time is it, sir ? The sun bas not ahone ail day/' he 
aaid. 

**It is ten o'clock.'* 

'*0h I well, then, she will bave gone to mass or else to the 
oemetery. She goes there every day. He bas left her five 
hundred livres a year and her house for as long as she lives, 
but his death bas fairly tumed her brain, as yon may 
say " 

"And where are you going, old Moreau?" 

'^ttle Jacques is to be buried to-day, and I am going to 
the funeral. He was my nephew, poor little chap; he had 
been ailing a long while, and he died yesterday moming. It 
really looked as though it was M. Benassis who kept him alive. 
That is the way! AU thèse younger ones diel'' Moreau 
added, half-jestingly, half-sadly. 

Genestas reined in his horse as he entered the town, for 
he met Gondrin and Goguelat, each carrying a pickaze and 
shovel. He called to them, *TV^ell, old comrades, we bave 
had the misfortune to lose him '* 

"There, there, that is enough, sir !" interrupted Goguelat, 
**we know that weU enough. We bave just been cutting 
topf to cover his grave." 

"His life will make a grand story to tell, eh?*' 
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'TTeB/* anewered Oogaelat^ *^e was the Napoléon of dut 
Valley, barring the battles/' 

As they reached the parsonage, Grenestas saw a little group 
about the door; Butifer and Adrien were talking with M. 
Janvier, who, no doubt, had just retnmed from saying mass. 
Seeing that the officer made as though he were about to dis- 
monnt, Butifer promptly went to hold the horse, while 
Adrien eprang forward and flung bis arras about bis fatber's 
neck. Genestas was deeply touched by the boy's affection, 
though no sign of this appeared in the soldier's words or man- 
ner. 

^'Why, Adrien," he said, *'you certainly are set up again. 
My goodnessi Thanks to our poor friend, you baye almost 
grown into a man. I eball not forget your tutor hère, Maa- 
ter Butifer/' 

"Oh! colonel," entreated Butifer, "take me away from 
hère and put me into your régiment. I cannot trust myself 
now that M. le Maire is gone. He wanted me to go for a 
Boldier, didn^t he ? Well, then, I will do what he wisbed, He 
told you ail about me, and you will not be hard on me, will 
you, M. Grenestas?" 

"Bight, my fine fellow," said Genestas, as he struck his 
hand in the other's. "I will find something to suit you, set 

your mind at rest And how is it with you, M. le 

Curé?" 

*^ell, like every one else in the canton, colonel, I fed 
Borrow for his loss, but no one knows as I do how irréparable 
it is. He was like an angel of God among us. Fortunately, 
he did not suffer at ail; it was a painless death. The hand 
of God gently loosed the bonds of a life that was one con- 
tinuai blessing to us ail." 

"Will it be intrusive if I ask you to accompany me to the 
cemetery ? I should like to bid him f arewell, as it were." 

Genestas and the curé, still in conversation, walked on to- 
gether. Butifer and Adrien followed them at a few paces 
dîfitance. They went in the direction of the little lake, and 
as soon as they were dear of the town^ the lieutenant-coionel 
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saw on the monntain-side a laige pièce of waste land en- 
doeed bj walk. 

'^That is the oemeteiy/' the curé told him. ''He ia the 
first to be buried in it. Only three months before he was 
bronght hère, it struck him that it was a yery bad arrange- 
'ment to bave the cbnrebyard round the church ; so, in order 
to carry out the law, which prescribes that burial grounds 
"hould be remoyed to a stated distance from human dwell- 
ings, he himself gave this pièce of land to the com- 
mune. We are burying a child, poor little thing, in the new 
cemetery to-day, so we shall bave begun by laying innocence 
and virtue there. Can it be that death is after ail a reward? 
Did God mean it as a lesson for us when He took thèse two 
perfect natures to Himself? When we bave been tried and 
disciplined in youth by pain^ in later life by mental suffer- 
ing, are we so much nearer to Him? Look! there is the 
rustic monument which bas been erected to his memory/' 

Oenestas saw a mound of earth about twenty feet high. It 
was bare as yet, but dwellers in the district were already 
busily coYcring the sloping sides with green turf. La Fos- 
seuse, her face buried in her bands, was sobbing bitterly; she 
was sitting on tbe pile of stones in which thcy had planted 
a great wooden cross, made from the trunk of a pine-tree, 
from which the bark had not been removed. The officer read 
the inscription ; the letters were large, and had been deeply 
eut in the wood. 

D. 0. M. 



THE GOOD MONSIEUB BENASSIS 

THE FATHBR OF US ALL 

PBAY FOB HIM. 
^as it you, sir/' asked Oenestas, 'Vh< 
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'TTo/* answered the curé; '*it is simply what is said every- 
where, f rom the heights np there above us down to Orenoble, 
80 the words hâve been carved hère." 

Oenestas remained silent for a few moments. Then he 
moYed f rom where he stood and came nearer to La Fosseuse, 
who did not hear him, and spoke again to the curé. 

''As soon as I haye my pension/' he said, '1 will oome to 
finish my days hère among you.'' 




THE VENDETTA 

Dedicated to PuUinati, Sculptor ai MUan, 

In the year 1800, towards the end of October, a stranger, 
having with him a woman and a little girl, made bis ap- 
pearance in front of the Tuileries Palace, and stood for some 
little time close to the ruins of a house, then recently pnlled 
down, on the spot where the wing is still nnfinished which 
was intended to join Catherine de' Medici's Palace to the 
Lonyre built by the Valois. There he stood, his arms 
folded, his head bent, raising it now and again to look at the 
Consul's Palace, or at his wife, who sat on a stone by his side. 

Thongh the stranger seemed to think only of the little girl 
of nine or ten, whose black hair was a plaything in his fingers, 
the woman lost none of the glances shot at her by her oom- 
panion. Â common feeling, other than love, united thèse two 
beings, and a common thought animated their thoughts and 
their actions. Misery is perhaps the strongest of ail bonds. 

The man had one of those broad, solemn-looking heads, 
with a mass of hair, of which so many examples hâve been 
perpetnated by the Carraoci. Âmong the thick black locks 
were many white hairs. His featnres, though fine and proud, 
had a set hardness which spoiled them. In spite of his power- 
fui and upright f rame, he seemed to be more than sixty years 
of âge. His clothes, which were dilapidated, betrayed his 
foreign origin. 

The woman's face, formerly handsome, but now fadcd, 
bore a stamp of deep melancholy, though, when her husband 
looked at her, she forced herself to smile, and affected a calm 
expression. The little girl was standing, in spite of the 
fatigue that was written on her small sunbumed face. She 
had Italian features, large black eyes under well-arched eye- 

(«7) 
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browS; a native dignity and genuine graoe. More than one 
passer-bv was touebed by the mère sight of this group, for 
the persons composing it made no effort to disguîse a de- 
spair evidently as deep as the expression of it was simple; 
but the spring of the transient kindliness which distinguishes 
the Parisian is quickly dried up. As soon as the stranger 
perceived that he was the object of some idler's attention, he 
stared at him so fiercely that the most intrepid lounger 
hastened his step, as though he had trodden on a viper. 

Af ter remaining there a long time undecided, the tall man 
suddenly passed his hand aeross his brow, driving away, so 
to speak, the thoughts that had furrowed it with wrinkles, 
and made up his mind no doubt to some desperate détermina- 
tion. Casting a piereing look at his wife and danghter, 
he drew out of his jerkin a long dagger, held it ont to the 
woman, and said in Italian, ''I am going to see whether the 
Bonapartes remember us/* 

He walked on, with a slow, confident step, towards the 
entrance to the palace, where, of course, he was checked by 
a soldier on guard, with whom there could be no long dis- 
cussion. Sceing that the stranger was obstinate, the sentry 
pointed his bayonet at him by way of ultimatum. As chance 
would hâve it at this moment, a squad came round to relieve 
guard, and the corporal very civilly informed the stranger 
where he might find the captain of the guard. 

*Tjet Bonaparte know that Bartolomeo di Piombo wants 
to see him/* said the Italian to the officer. 

In vain did the Captain explain to Bartolomeo that it was 
not possible to see the First Consul without having written 
to him beforehand to request an audience. The stranger in- 
sisted that the officer should go to inform Bonaparte. The 
Captain urged the rules of his duty, and formally refused 
to yield to the demands of this strange petitioner. Bartolo- 
meo knit his brows, looked at the Captain with a terrible 
scowl, and seemed to make him responsible for ail the disas- 
ters his refusai might occasion; then he remained silent, 
his arms tightly crossed on his breast, and took his stand 
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nnder the archway which connecta the garden and the conrt- 
yard of the Tuileries. 

People who are thoroughiy bent on anything are almost 
always well served bv chance. Ât the moment when Bar- 
tolomeo sat down on one of the curbstones near the entrance 
to the palace, a carriage drove np, and ont of it stepped Lu- 
cien Bonaparte, at that time Minister of the Interior. 

"Ah ! Loncien, good luck for me to hâve met you !" cried 
the stranger. 

Thèse words, spoken in the Corsican dialect, made Lu- 
cien stop at the instant when he was rushing into the yesti- 
bule; he looked at his fellow-countryman, and recognized 
him. Ât the first word that Bartolomeo said in his ear, he 
took him with him. Murât, Lannes, and Kapp were in the 
First Consul's Cabinet. On seeing Lucien come in with so 
étrange a figure as was Piombo, the conversation ceased. Lu- 
cien took his brother's hand and led him into a window re- 
oess. Âfter exchanging a few words, the First Consul raised 
his hand with a gesture, which Murât and Lannes obeyed 
by retiring. Rapp affected not to bave seen it, and remained. 
Then, Bonaparte having sharply called him to order, the 
aide-de-camp went out with a sour face. The First Consul, 
who heard the sound of Rapp's steps in the neighboring 
room, hastily foUowed him, and saw him close to the wall 
between the cabinet and the ante-room. 

^TTou refuse to understand me ?" said the First Consul. "I 
wish to be alone with my countryman." 

"A Corsican!" retorted the aide-de-camp. "I distrust 
tbose créatures too much not to " 

The First Consul could not help smiling, and lightly 
pushed his faithful officer by the shoulders. 

"Well, what are you doing hère, my poor Bartolomeo?*' 
said the First Consul to Piombo. 

"I bave come to ask for shelter and protection, if you are 
a true Corsican," replied Bartolomeo in a rough tone. 

**What misfortune bas driven you from your native land? 
You were the richcst, the most ^' 
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^^ baye killed ail the Porta/' replied the Corsican, in a hol- 
low voice, with a frown. 

The First Consul drew back a step or two^ like a man as- 
tonisbed. 

"Are you going to betray me?" cried Bartolomeo, with a 
gloomy look at Bonaparte. "Do you forget that there are 
still four of the Piombo in Corsica?" 

Lucien took bis fellow-oountr3rman by the arm and shook 
him. 

"Do you corne hère to threaten the saviour of France?*' he 
said yehemently. 

Bonaparte made a sign to Lucien^ who was silent. Then 
he looked at Piombo^ and said^ "And wby did you kill ail 
the Porta ?'' 

^'We had made friends/' he replied; "the Barbanti had 
reconciled us. The day after we had drunk together to drown 
our quarrel I left^ because I had business at Bastia. They 
stayed at my place, and set fire to my vineyard at Longone. 
They killed my son Gregorio; my daughter Qinevra and my 
wife escaped; they had taken the Communion that moming; 
the Virgin protected them. When I got home I coidd no 
longer see my bouse; I searched for it with my feet in the 
ashes. Suddenly I came across Gregorio's bôdy; I recognized 
it in the moonlight. *0h ! the Porta bave played this trick !' 
said I to myself. I went off at once into the scrub; I got 
together a few men to whom I had donc some seryice— do 
you hear, Bonaparte ? — and we marched down on the Porta*8 
vineyard. We arrived at five in the moming, and by seyen 
they were ail in the presence of 6od. Oiacomo déclares that 
Elisa Yanni sayed a child, little Luigi ; but I tied him into 
bed with my own hands before setting the bouse on fire. 
Then I quitted the island with my wife and daughter with- 
out being able to make sure whether Luigi Porta were still 
alive." 

Bonaparte looked at Bartolomeo with curiosity, but no aa- 
tonishment. 

"How many were they ?" asked Lucien. 
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"Seven,*' replied Piombo. *TPhey persecnted you in theîr 
day/' he added. The words aroused no sign of hatred in the 
two brothers. ^'Ah I you are no longer Corsicans !" cried Bar- 
tolomeo, with a sort of despair. "Qood-bye. Formerly I 
protected yon," he went on reproachfuUy. "Bnt for me yonr 
mother wonld neyer hâve reached Marseilles/' he said^ tum- 
ing to Bonaparte, who stood thougbtfui, his elbow resting on 
the chinmey-piece. 

''I cannot in conscience take you under my wing» Piombo/'i 
replied Napoléon. '? am the bead of a great nation ; I goyem 
the Bepublic; I mnst see that the laws are carried ont/' 

^'Âh, haï" said Bartolomeo. 

**Bnt I can shnt my eyes," Bonaparte went on. 'The tra- 
dition of the Vendetta will hinder the reign of law in Corsica 
for a long time yet," he added, talking to himself . '^nt it 
most be stamped ont at any cost." 

He was silent for a minute, and Lucien signed to Piombo to 
say nothing. The Corsican shook his head from side to side 
vrith a disapproving look. 

'^main hère/' the First Consul said, addressing Bar- 
tolomeo. '^e know nothing. I will see that your estâtes 
ane purchased so as to give you at once the means of living. 
Then later, some time hence, we will remember you. But no 
more Vendetta. There is no Marquis scrub hère. If you 
play tricks with your dagger, there is no hope for you. Hère 
the law protects eyerybody, and we do not do justice on our 
own account." 

^'He bas put himself at the head of a strange people," re- 
plied Bartolomeo, taking Lucien's hand and pressing it. '^ut 
you recognize me in misf ortune ; it is a bond between us for 
life and death; and you may command every one named 
Piombo." As he spoke, his brow cleared, and he looked about 
him approvingly. 

'HTou are not badly off hère," he said, with a smile, as if 
he would like to lodge there. '^And you are dressed ail in 
red like a Cardinal." 

'^It rests with you to rise and baye a palace in Paris," said 
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Bonaparte^ looking at him from head to foot. '?t will often 
happen that I may look about me for a devoted friend to 
whom I can trust myself ." 

A sigh of gladness broke from Fiombo's deep cbest ; he held 
ont bis band to tbe First Consul^ sayii^g^ ^Tbere is sometbing 
of tbe Corsican in vou still I'* 

Bonaparte smiled. He gazed in silence at tbis man^ wbo 
bad brougbt bim as it were a breatb of air from bis native 
land, from tbe island wbere be bad formerly been so miracn- 
lously saved from tbe batred of tbe ^'Englisb party/' and 
wbicb be was fated never to see again. He made a sign to 
bis brotber, wbo led away Bartolomeo di Piombo. 

Lncien inquired witb interest as to tbe pecuniary position 
of tbe man wbo bad once protected bis family. Piombo led 
tbe Minister of tbe Interior to a window and sbowed bim bis 
wife and Ginevra, botb seated on a beap of stones. 

**We bave corne from Fontainebleau on foot," said be, "and 
we bave not a sou/' 

Lucien gave bis fellow-countryman bis purse, and desired 
bim to corne again next morning to consult as to tbe 
means of providing for bis family. Tbe income from ail 
Piombo's possessions in Corsica could bardly suffice to main- 
tain bim respectably in Paris. 

Fifteen years elapsed between tbe arrivai of tbe Piombo 
family in Paris and tbe foUowing incidents, wbicb, witbout 
tbe story of tbis event, would bave been less intelligible. 

Servin, one of our most distinguisbed artists, was tbe first 
to conceive tbe idea of opening a studio for young ladies wbo 
may wisb to take lessons in painting. He was a man of 
over forty, of blameless babits, and wbolly given up to bis 
art, and be bad married for love tbe daugbter of a gênerai 
witbout any fortune. At first mothers brougbt tbeir daugb- 
ters themselves to tbe professor's studio; but when tbey un- 
derstood bis bigb principles and appreciated tbe care by wbicb 
he strove to deserve sueh confidence, they ended by sending 
tbe girls alone. It was part of tbe painter's scbeme to take 
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as pnpils only young ladies of rich or highly respectable 
family, that no difficulties might arîse as to the society in his 
studio ; he had even ref used to take young girls who intended 
to become artists, and who must necessarily baye had certain 
kinds of training without which no mastery is possible. By 
degrees his prudence, the superior method by which he 
initiated his pupils into the secrets of his art, as well as the 
security their mothers felt in knowing that their daughters 
were in the company of well-bred girls, and in the artistes 
character, manners, and marriage, won him a high réputa- 
tion in the world of fashion. As soon as a young girl showed 
any désire to leam drawing or painting, and her mother 
asked advice, "Send her to Servin,'* was always the answer. 

Thus Seryin had a specialty for teaching ladies art, as 
Herbault had for bonnets, Leroy for dresses, and Chevet for 
dainties. It was acknowledged that a young woman who had 
taken lessons of Servin could pronounce definitively on the 
pictures in the Louvre, paint a portrait in a superior man- 
ner, copy an old picture, and produce her own painting of 
genre. Thus this artist sufficed for ail the requirements of 
the aristocracy. 

Notwithstanding his connection with ail the best bouses 
in Paris, he was independent and patriotic, preserving with 
ail alike the light and witty tone, sometimes ironical, and 
the freedom of opinion which characterize painters. 

He had carried his scrupulous précautions into the arrange- 
ment of the place where his scholars worked. The outer en- 
trance to the loft above his dwelling-rooms had been walled 
up ; to get into this retreat, as sacred as a harem, the way was 
up a staircase in the centre of the house. This studio, which 
occupied the whole of the top story, was on the vast scale 
which always surprises inquisitive visitors when, having 
climbed to sixty feet above the ground, they expect to find an 
artist lodged in the gutter. It was a kind of gnllery, abun- 
dantly lighted by immense skylifrlits poreoned with the large 
gpeen blinds which artists use to distribute the light. A 
quantity of caricatures, heads sketched in outline with a brush 

18 
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or the point of a palette knife, ail over the dark gray walls, 
proved that, allowing for a différence in the expression, fine 
young ladies hâve as much whimsieality in their brain as 
men can hâve. A small stove, with a hnge pipe that made 
amazing zigzags before reaching the upper région of the roof, 
was the inévitable décoration of this studio. There was a 
shelf ail round the room, supporting plaster casts which lay 
there in confusion, most of them under a coating of whitish 
dust. 

Âbove this shelf hère and there a head of Niobe hanging 
to a nail showed its pathetic bend, a Venus smiled, a hand 
was unexpectedly thrust out before your eyes, like a beggar's 
asking alms; then there were anatomical écorchés, yellow with 
smoke, and looMng like limbs snatched from coSins; and 
pictures, drawings, lay-figures, frimes without canvas, and 
eanvases without frames, completed the effect, giving the 
room the characteristic aspect of a studio, a singular mixture 
of omamentation and bareness, of poverty and splendor^ of 
care and neglect. 

This huge sort of hold, in which everything, even man, 
looks small, has a behind-the-scenes fiavor; hère are to be 
seen old linen, gilt armor, odds and ends of stuffs, and some 
machinery. But there is something about it as grand as 
thought; genius and death are there; Diana and ApoUo side 
by side with a skull or a skeleton; beauty and disorder, 
poetry and reality, gorgeous coloring in shadow, and often 
a whole drama, but motionless and silent. How symbolical 
of the artist brain ! 

At the moment when my story begins the bright sun of 
July lighted up the studio, and two beams of sunshine shot 
across its depths, broad bands of diaphanous gold in which the 
dust-motes glistened. A dozen eascls raised their pointed 
spars, looking like the masts of vessels in a harbor. Several 
young girls gave life to the scène by the variety of their coun- 
tenances and attitudes, and the différence in their dress. The 
strong shadows cast by the green baize blinds, arranged to 
suit the position of each easel, produced a multitude of oon- 
trasts and fascinating effects of chiaroscuro. 
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This group of girls formed the most attractive picture in 
the gallery. A fair-haired girl^ simply dressed^ stood at some 
distance from her companions^ working perseveringly and 
seeming to f oresee misf ortune ; no one looked at her nor spoke 
to her; ehe was the prettiest, the most modest, and the ïeast 
rich. Two principal groupe, divided by a little space, repre- 
sented two classes of society, two spirits even, in this studio, 
where rank and fortune ought to hâve been forgotten. 

Thèse young things, sitting or standing, surrounded by 
their paint-boxes, playing with their brushes or getting them 
leady, handiing their bright-tinted palettes, painting, chat- 
tering, laughing, singing, given up to their natural impulses 
and revealing their true characters, made up a drama un- 
known to men; this one proud, haughty, capricious, with 
black hair and beautiful hands, flashed the fire of her eyes 
at random; that one, light-hearted and heedless, a smile on 
her lips, her hair chestnut, with délicate white hands, vir- 
ginal and French, a light nature without a thought of evil, 
living from hour to hour ; another, dreamy, melancholy, pale, 
her head drooping like a falling blossom; her ncighbor, on 
the contrary, tall, indolent, with Oriental manners, and long, 
black, melting eyes, speaking little, but lost in thought, and 
stealing a look at the head of Antinous. 

In the midst, like the Jocoso of a Spanish comedy, a giri, 
full of wit and sparkling sallies, stood watching them ail 
with a single glance, and making them laugh ; raising a face 
80 full of life that it could not but be pretty. She was the 
leader of the first group of pupils, consisting of the daugh- 
ters of bankers, lawyers, and merchants — ^all rich, but exposed 
to ail the minute but stinging disdains freely poured out upon 
them by the other young girls who belonged to the aristocracy. 
Thèse were governed by the daughter of a gentleman usher 
to the King's private chamber, a vain little thing, as silly 
as she was vain, and proud of her father's having an office at 
Court. She aimed at seeming to understand the master's 
remarks at the first word, and appearing to work by in- 
spired grâce; she used an eyeglass, came very much dressed. 
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very late^ and beggeà her companionB not to talk loud. 
Âmong this second group might be observed some exquisite 
shapes and distinguished-looking faces; but their looks ex- 
pressed but little simplicity. Though their attitudes were 
élégant and their movements graceful, their faces were lack- 
ing in candor, and it was easy to perceive that they belonged 
to a world where politeness forms the character at an early 
âge, and the abuse of social pieasures kills the feelings and 
develops selfishness. When the whole party of girl students 
was complète there were to be seen among them child-like 
heads, virgin heads of enchanting purity, faces where the 
parted lips showed virgin teeth, and where a virgin smile 
came and wcnt. Then the studio suggested not a seraglio, 
but a group of angels sitting on a cloud in heaven. 

It was near noon; Servin had not yet made his appear- 
ance. For some days past he had spent most of his time 
at a studio he had elsewhere, finishing a picture he had there 
for the exhibition. Suddenly Mademoiselle Amélie Thirion, 
the head of the aristocrats in this little assembly, spoke at 
some length to her neighbor; there was profound silence 
among the patrician group ; the banker faction were equally 
silent from astonishment, and tried to guess the subject of 
such a conférence. But the secret of the young ultras was 
soon known. Amélie rose, took an easel that stood near her, 
and moved it to some distance from the "nobility/' close to 
a clumsy partition whitfh divided the studio from a dark 
closet where broken casts were kept, paintings that the pro- 
fessor had condemned, and, in winter, the firewood. Amélie's 
proceedings gave rise to a murmur of surprise which did not 
hinder her from completing the removal by wheeling up to 
the easel a stool and paint-box, in fact, everything, even a 
picture by Prudhon, of which a pupil, who had not yet come, 
was making a copy. After this coup d'état the party of the 
Bight painted on in silence; but the Left talked it over at 
great length. 

'TVTiat will Mademoiselle Piombo say?" asked one of the 
girls of Mademoiselle Mathilde fioguin, the oracle of mifi- 
chief of her group. 
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^She is not a girl to say much/* was the reply. ''But fifty 
years bence she will remember this insiilt as if sbe had ez- 
perienced it the day before^ and will find some cruel means 
of revenge. Sbe is a person I sbould not like to be at war 
witb." 

''Tbe proscription to wbicb tbose ladies bave condemned 
ber is ail tbe more unjust," said anotber young girl, **because 
Mademoiselle Ginevra was very sad tbe day before yester- 
day ; ber f atber, tbey say, bas just given up bis appointment. 
Tbis will add to ber troubles, wbile sbe was very good to tbose 
young ladies during tbe Hundred Days. Did sbe ever say a 
Word tbat could burt tbem? On tbe contrary, sbe avoided 
talking politics. But our ultras seem to be prompted by jeal- 
ousy ratber tban by party-spirit." 

''I bave a great mind to fetcb Mademoiselle Piombo's easel 
and place it by mine/* said Mathilde Roguin. Sbe rose, but 
on second tbougbts sbe sat down again. ''Witb a spirit like 
Mademoiselle Ginevra's/' said sbe, ''it is impossible to know 
how sbe would take our civility. Let us wait and see.'* 

"Eccola!" said tbe black-e3'ed giri languidly. In fact, tbe 
Bound of footsteps coming upstairs was beard in tbe studio. 
Tbe words, "Hère sbe comes !" passed f rom moutb to moutb, 
and tben perfect silence fell. 

To understand tbe full importance of tbe ostracism car- 
ried into effect by Amélie Thirion, it must be told tbat tbis 
Bcene took place towards tbe end of tbe montb of July 1816. 
Tbe second restoration of tbe Bourbons broke up many 
friendsbips wbicb bad weatbered the turmoil of the first. 
At tbis time familîes, almost always divided among them- 
selves, renewed many of the most déplorable scènes wbicb 
tarnish the bistory of ail countries at periods of civil or re- 
ligious strugglcs. Children, youn*:: glvh, old men, had caught 
the monarchical fever from wbicb tho Government was suf- 
fering. Discord flew in under tho domestio roof, and sus- 
picion dyed in gloomy hues the most intimate conversations 
and actions. 

Ginevra di Piombo idolized Napoléon; indeed, bow could 
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she hâve hated hîm ? The Emperor was her fellow-conntry- 
man, and her father's benefaetor. Baron di Fiombo was one 
of Napoleon's foUowere who had most eflSciently worked to 
bring him back from Elba. Incapable of renouncing his 
politieal faith, nay, eager to proelaim it, Piombo had re- 
mained in Paris in the midst of enemies. Henee Ginevra 
jii Piombo was ranked with the "suspicions characters/' ail 
the more so because she made no secret of the regret her 
f amily felt at the second restoration. The only tears she had 
perhaps ever shed in her life were wrung from her by the 
twofold tidings of Bonaparte's surrender on board the 
Bellerophon, and the arrest of Labédoyère. 

The young ladies forming the aristocratie party in the 
studio belonged to the most enthusiastically Royalist families 
of Paris. It would be difficult to give any idea of the exag- 
gerated feelings of the time^ and of the horror felt towards 
Bonapartists. However mean and trivial Amélie Thirion's 
conduct may seem to-day, it was then a very natural démon- 
stration of hatred. Ginevra di Piombo, one of Servin's 
earliest pupils, had occupied the place of which they wished 
to deprive her ever since the first day she had come to the 
studio. The aristocratie group had gradually settled round 
her; and to tum her ont of a place, which in a certain sensé 
belonged to her, was not merely to insuit her, but to cause 
her some pain, for ail artists hâve a prédilection for the 
spot where they work. 

However, politieal hostility had perhaps not much to do 
with the conduct of this little studio party of the Bight. 
Ginevra di Piombo, the most accomplished of Servin's pupils, 
was an object of the deepest jealousy. The master professed 
an equal admiration for the talents and the character of this 
favorite pupil, who served as the standard of ail his corn- 
parisons; and indeed, while it was impossible to explain the 
ascendency this young girl exercised over ail who were about 
her, she enjoyed in this small world an influence resembling 
that of Bonaparte over his soldiers. The aristocratie clique 
had, some days since, resolved on the overthrow of this queen ; 
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bnt as no one had been bold enongh to repulee the Bona- 
^OLTiiet, Mademoiselle Thirion had jngt struck the décisive 
blow 60 as to make her companions the accomplioes of her 
hatred. Though Oinevra was really beloved by some of the 
Boyalist party, who at home weie abnndantly lectured on 
politicsy with the tact peculiar to women^ they jndged it best 
not to interfère in the quarrel. 

On enteringy Ginevra was recei^ed in perfect silence. Of 
ail the girls who had yet appeared at Servin's studio, she was 
the handsomest, the tallest, and the most finely made. Her 
gait had a stamp of dignity and grâce which commanded re- 
spect. Her face, fnll of intelligence, seemed radiant, it was 
80 transfased with the animation pecnliar to Corsicans, which 
does not exclude calmness. Her abondant hair, her eyes, and 
their black lashes told of passion. Though the corners of her 
mouth were sof tly drawn and her lips a little too thick, they 
had the kindly expression which strong people dérive from 
the consciousness of strength. By a singolar f reak of nature 
the charm of her f eatures was in some sort belied by a marble 
forehead stamped with an almost savage pride, and the tra- 
ditional habits of Corsica. That was the only bond between 
her and her native land ; in every other détail of her person 
the simplicity and freedom of Lombard beauties were so be- 
witching, that only in her absence could any one bear to cause 
her the smallest pain. She was, indeed, so attractive, that 
her old father, out of prudence^ never allowed her to walk 
alone to the studio. 

The only fault of this really poetic créature came of the 
very power of such fully developed beauty. She had refused 
to marry, out of affection for her father and mother, feeling 
herself necessary to them in their old âge. Her taste for 
painting had taken the place of the passions which commonly 
agitate women. 

'Ton are ail very silent to-day,*' she said, af ter ooming f or- 
ward a step or two. *'Oood-moming, my little Laure/' she 
added in a gentle, caressing tone, as she went up to the young 
who was painting apart from the reet. 'That head le 
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very good. The flesh is a little too pink, but it is ail capitivtt|f 
drawn/' 

Laure raised her head, looked at Oinevra much tonched, 
and their faœs brightened with an expression of mutnal af- 
fection. A faint emile gave life to the Italian's lips, but 
she seemed pensive^ and went slowly to her place, carelessly 
glancing at the drawings and pictures, and saying good-mom- 
ing to each of the girls of the first group, without observing 
the nnuBual curiosity excited by her présence. She might hâve 
been a queen amid her Court. She did not observe the deep 
silence that reigned among the aristocrats, and passed their 
camp without saying a word. Her absence of mind waa so 
complète that she went to her easel, opened her paint-boz, 
took out her brushes, slipped on her brown linen cuffs, tied 
her apron, examined her palette, ail without thinking, as 
it seemed, of what she was doing. AU the heads of the 
humbler group were tumed to look at her. And if the young 
ladies of the Thirion faction were less frankly impatient than 
their companions, their side glances were nevertheless 
directed to Ginevra. 

^'She notices nothing/' said Mademoiselle Boguin. 

At this moment Ginevra, roused f rom the méditative atti* 
tude in which she had gazed at her canvas, tumed her head 
towards the aristocratie party. With one glance she meas- 
ured the distance that lay between them, and l^eld her peaœ. 

*1t bas not occurred to her that they meant to insuit her,*' 
said Mathilde. ^'She bas neither colored nor tumed pale. 
How provoked those young ladies will be if she likes her new 
place better than the old one I" — "You are quite apart there, 
mademoiselle," she added louder, and addressing Ginevra. 

The Italian girl affected not to hear, or perhaps she did not 
hear; she hastily rose, walked rather slowly along the parti- 
tion which divided the dark closet from the studio, seeming 
to examine the skylight from which the light fell; and to 
this she ascribed so much importance that she got upon a 
chair to fasten the green baize which interfered with the 
light, a good deal higher. At this élévation she was on a 
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Ie?el with a small crack in the boarding, the real object of her 
efforts, for the look she cast through it can only be com- 
pared with that of a miser discovering Âlaâdin's tieasure. 
She quickly descended, came back to her place, arranged her 
picture, affected still to be dissatisfied with the light, pushed 
a table close to the partition, and placed a chair on it ; then 
she nimbly moimted this scaffolding, and again peeped 
through the crack. She gave but one look into the closet, 
which was lighted by a window at the top of the partition, 
but what she saw impressed her so vividly that she started. 

^TTou will faU, Mademoiselle Ginevral'* cried Laure. 

Ail the girls tumed to look at their imprudent companion, 
who was tottering. The fear of seeing them gather 
round her gave her courage ; she recovered her strength and 
her balance, and dancing on the chair, she tumed to Laure, 
and said with some agitation : 

''Bah I It is at any rate safer than a throne V* 

She quickly arranged the baize, came down, pushed the 
table and the chair far from the partition, retumed to her 
easel, and made a few more attempts, seeming to try for an 
effect of light that suited her. Her picture did not really 
trouble her at ail; her aim was to get close to the dark 
doset by which she placed herself, as she wished, at the end 
near the door. Then she prepared to set her palette, still 
in perfect silence. Where she now was she soon heard more 
distinctly a slight noise which, on the day before, had 
gieatly stirred her curiosity, and sent her young imagination 
wandering over a wide field of conjecture. She easily recog- 
nized it as the deep, regular breathing of the sleeping man 
whom she had just now seen. Her curiosity was satisfied, 
but she found herself burdened with an immense responsi- 
bility. Through the crack she had caught sight of the Im- 
périal eagle, and on a camp bed, in the dim light, had seen 
the figure of an officer of the guard. She guessed it ail. 
Servin was shdtering a refugee. 

8x^ now trembled lest one of her companions should oome 
to i»T*w^^^^ her picture, and should hear the unf ortunate man 
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breatbe, or heave too deep a eigh, such as had fallen on her 
ear during yesterday's lesson. She resolved to remain near 
the door, and trust to her wits to cheat the tricks of fate. 

"I had better remain hère/' thought she, "to prevent flome 
disaster, than leave the poor prisoner at the merc^ of some 
giddy prank." 

This was the secret of Ginevra's apparent indifférence 
when she found her easel transplanted; she was secretly de- 
lighted, since she had been able to satisfy her curiosity in a 
natnral manner; and besides, she was too much absorbed 
at this moment to inquire into the reason of her exclusion. 
Nothing is more mortifying to young girls, or indeed to any 
one, than to see a practical joke, an insuit, or a witticism 
fail of its effect in conséquence of the victim's contempt. It 
would seem that our hatred of an enemy is increased by the 
height to which he can rise above us. 

Oinevra's conduct remained a riddle to ail her companions. 
Her friends and her foes were alike surprised, for she was 
allowed to hâve every good quality excepting forgiveness of 
injuries. Though the opportunities for showlng thia vice 
of temper had rarely been offered to Oinevra by the incidents 
of studio life, the instances she had happened to giye of 
her vindictive spirit and détermination had none the less 
made a deep impression on her companions' minds. After 
many guesses, Mademoiselle Boguin finally regarded the 
Italian's silence as évidence of a maguanimity above ail 
praise; and her party, inspired by her, conceived a plan to 
humiliate the aristocrats of the studio. They achieved their 
purpose by a fire of sarcasms directed at the pride and airs 
of the party of the Right. 

Madame Servin's arrivai put an end to this contest of self- 
assertiveness. Amélie, with the shrewdness which is always 
coupled with malice, had remarked, watched, and wondered 
at the excessive absence of mind which hindered Ginevra 
from hearing the keenly polite dispute of which she was the 
subject. The revenge which Mademoiselle Boguin and her 
followers were wreaking on Mademoiselle Thirion and her 
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party had thns the fatal effect of setting the young Ultras 
to discover the cause of Ginevra's absorbed silence. The 
beautiful Italian became the centre of observation, and was 
watched by her friends as much as by her enemies. It is 
▼ery difficult to hide the slightest excitement, the most 
trifling feeling, from fifteen idle and inquisitive giris whose 
mischief and wits crave only for secret^ to guess, and in- 
trigues to plot or to baffle, and who can ascribe to a gesture, 
to a glance, to a word, so many meanings, that they can 
hardly fail to discover the true one. Thus Ginevra di 
Piombo's secret was in great péril of being found out. 

At this moment Madame Servin's présence produced a 
diversion in the drama that was being obscurely played at 
the bottom of thèse young hearts; while its sentiments, its 
ideas, its development, were expressed by almost allegorical 
words, by significant looks, by gestures, and even by silence, 
often more emphatic than speech. 

The moment Madame Servin came into the studio her 
eyes tumed to the door by which Ginevra was standing. 
Under the présent circumstances this look was not lost. If 
at first none of the maidens observed it. Mademoiselle 
Thirion remembered it afterwards, and accounted for the sus- 
piciousness, the alarm, and mystery which gave a hunted ex- 
pression to Madame Servin's eyes. 

^'Mesdemoiselles,'' she said, '^Monsieur Servin cannot come 
to-day." Then she paid some little compliment to each 
pupil, ail of them welcoming her in the girlish, caressing 
way which lies as much in the voice and eyes as in actions. 
She immediately went to Ginevra under an impulse of uneasi- 
ness, which she vainly tricd to conceal. The Italian and 
the painter's wife exchanged friondly nods, and then stood 
in silence, one painting, the other watching her paint. The 
officer's breathing was easily audible, but Madame Servin 
eould take no notice of it ; and her dissimulation was so com- 
plète that Ginevra was tcmpted to accuse her of wilful deaf- 
ness. At this moment the stranger tumed on the bed. The 
Italian girl looked Madame Servin steadily in the face, and. 
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without betraying the smallest agitation, the lady said, 'Tour 
copy is as fine as the original. If I had to choose, I should 
reaUy be puzzled/' 

"Monsieur Servin has not let his wife înto the secret of 
this mystery/' thought Ginevra, who, after answering the 
yonng wife with a gentle smile of incredulity^ sang a snatch 
of some national canzonetta to cover any sounds the prisoner 
might make. 

It was so unusual to hear the studions Italian sing, that 
ail the girls looked at her in surprise. Later this incident 
serred as évidence to the charitable suppositions of hatred. 
Madame Servin soon went away, and the hours of study 
ended without further event. Ginevra let ail her com- 
panions leave, affecting to work on; but she unconsciously be- 
trayed her wish to be alone, for as the pupils made ready to 
go she looked at them with ill-disguised impatience. Made- 
moiselle Thirion, who within thèse few hours had become a 
cruel foe to the young girl, who was her superior in every- 
thing, guessed by the instinct of hatred that her rivaFs af- 
fected industry covered a mystery. She had been struck 
more than once by the attention with which Ginevra seemed 
to be listening to a sound no one else could hear. The ex- 
pression she now read in the Italian's eyes was as a flash of 
illumination. She was the last to leave, and went in on her 
way down to see Madame Servin, with whom she stayed a 
few minutes. Then, pretending that she had forgotten her 
bag, she very softly went upstairs again to the studio, and 
discovered Ginevra at the top of a hastily constructed scaf- 
f olding, so lost in contemplation of the unknown soldier that 
she did not hear the light sound of her companion's f ootsteps. 
It is true that Amélie walked on eggs — to use a phrase of 
Walter Scott's; she retired to the door and coughed. 
Ginevra started, turned her head, saw her enemy, and col- 
ored ; then she quickly untied the blind, to mislead her as to 
her purpose, and came down. After putting away her paint- 
box, she left the studio, carrying stamped upon her heart 
the image of a man's head as charming as the EndymioDy 
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Oîrodet's masterpiece^ which she had copied a few days pre- 
▼iously. 

"So young a man, and proscribed! Who can he be? — ^for 
it is not Marshal Ney." 

Thèse two sentences are the simplest expression of ail the 
ideas whieh Qinevra tumed over in her mind during two 
days. The nezt day but one, notwithstanding her hurry to 
be first at the painting gallery, she found that Mademoiselle 
Thirion had already corne in a carnage. Ginevra and her 
enemy watched each other for some time, but each kept her 
countenance impénétrable by the other. Amélie had seen the 
stranger's handsome face; but happily^ and at the same time 
unhappily, the eagles and the uniform were not within the 
range of her eye through the crack. She lost herself in con- 
jecture. Suddenly Servin came in, much earlier than usual. 

^'Mademoiselle Oinevra/' said he, after casting an eye 
round the gallery, "why hâve you placed yourself there? The 
light is bad. Come nearer to thèse young ladies, and lower 
your blind a little.*' 

Then he sat down by Laure, whose work deserved his 
most lenient criticism. 

**Well donc!" he exclaimed, "this head is capitally done. 
You will be a second Qinevra.^' 

The master went from easel to easel, blaming, flattering, 
and jesting; and making himself, as usual, more feared for 
his jests than for his reproofs. 

The Italian had not obeyed his wishes; she remained at 
her post with the firm intention of staying there. She took 
eut a sheet of paper and began to sketch in sepia the head 
of the unhappy ref ugee. A work conceived of with passion 
always bears a particular stamp. The faculty of giving truth 
to a rendering of nature or of a thought constitutes genius, 
and passion can often take its place. Thus in the circum- 
stances in which Ginevra found herself, either the intuition 
she owed to her memory, which had been deeply struck, or 
perhaps necessity, the mother of greatness, lent her a super- 
natural flash of talent. The offioer^s head was thrown ofl 
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on the paper with an inward trembling that she ascribed to 
fear, and which a physiologist wonld hâve recognized as the 
fever of inspiration. Frora time to time she stole a furtive 
glance at her companions, so as to be able to hide the sketch 
in case of any indiscrétion on their part. But in spite of her 
sharp lookout, there was a moment when she failed to per- 
eeive that her relentless enemy, under the shelter of a huge 
portfolio, had tumed her eyeglass on the mysterious draw- 
ing. Mademoiselle Thirion, recognizing the refugee's 
features, raised her head suddenly, and Ginevra slipped away 
the sheet of paper. 

**Why do you stay there, in spite of my opinion, made- 
moiselle?" the prof essor gravely asked Ginevra. 

The girl hastily tumed her easel so that no one could aee 
her sketch, and said, in an agitated voice, aa she showed it 
to her master: 

*'Don't you think with me that this is a better light? May 
I not stay where I am?" 

Servin turned pale. As nothing can escape the keen eyea 
of hatred. Mademoiselle Thirion threw herself, so to apeak, 
into the excited feelings that agitated the professor and hia 
pupil. 

"You are right," said Servin. "But you will soon know 
more than I do," he added, with a forced laugh. There wbb 
a silence, during which the master looked at the head of the 
oflBcer. "This is a masterpiece, worthy of Salvator Bosa!'' 
he exclaimed, with an artistes véhémence. 

At this exclamation ail the young people rose, and Made- 
moiselle Thirion came forward with the swiftness of a tiger 
springing on its prey. At this instant the prisoner, roused 
by the turmoil, woke up. Ginevra overset her stool, spoke a 
few incohérent sentences, and began to laugh; but she had 
folded the portrait in half and thrown it into a portfolio 
before her terrible enemy could see it. The girls crowded 
round the easel; Servin enlarged in a loud voice on the 
beauties of the copy on which his favorite pupil was just now 
engaged; and ail xhe part:j^ were cheated by this stratagem. 
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oepting Amélie, who placed herself behind her companions 
and tried to open the portfolio into which she had seen the 
aketch put. Oinevra seized it and set it in front of her with- 
ont a Word, and the two girls gazed at each other in silence. 

**Come, young ladies, to yonr places!" said Servin. "If 
yen want to know as much as Mademoiselle di Piombo, you 
must not be always talking of fashions and balls, and trifliug 
80 much.'' 

When the girls had ail retomed to their easels, the master 
sat down by Oinevra. 

**Wa8 ît not better that thîs mystery should be discovered 
by me than by any one else?" said the Italian girl in a low 
tone. 

**Yes/' answered the painter. "You are patriotic; but 
even if you had not been, you are still the person to whom 
I should entrust it." 

The master and pupil understood each other, and Ginevra 
was not now afraid to ask, ''Who is he?'* 

"An intimate friend of Labédoyère's ; the man who, next 
to the unfortunate Colonel, did most to effect a junction be- 
tween the 7th and the Grenadiers of Elba. He was a Major 
in the Guards, and has just come back from Waterloo.'' 

"Why hâve you not bumed his uniform and shako, and 
put him into civilian dress?" asked Ginevra vehemently. 

"Some clothes are to be brought for him this evening." 

"You should hâve shut up the studio for a few days." 

**He is going away." 

"Does he wish to die?" said the girl. "Let him stay with 
you during thèse first days of the storm. Paris is the only 
place in France where a man may be safely hidden. Is he 
a friend of yours?" she added. 

"No. He has no claim to my regard but his misfortunes. 
This is how he fell into my hands: my father-in-law, who 
had rejoined his régiment during this campaign, met the 
poor young man, and saved him very cleverly from those who 
hâve arrested Labédoyère. He wanted to défend him, like a 
madmanl" 
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''And do you call him so !'' cried Ginevra, with a glance oi 
«arprise at the painter, who did not speçk for a moment. 

"My father-in-law is too closely watched to be able to keep 
any one in his house," he went o"n. "He bronght him hère 
by night last week. I hoped to hide him from every eye by 
keeping him in this corner^ the only place in the house where 
he can be safe/' 

*T[f I can be of any use, command me/' said Qinevra. "I 
know Marshal Feltre.^' 

**Well, we shall see," replied the paînter. 

This conversation had lasted too long not to be remarked 
by ail the other pupils. Servin left Oinevra, came back to 
eacheasel, and gave such long lessons that he was still np- 
stairs when the clock struck the hour at which his pupils 
nsually left. 

'TTou hâve forgotten your bag, mademoiselle," cried the 
professor, running after the young lady who condesoended 
to act the spy to gratify her hatred. 

The inquisitive pupil came back for the bag, ezpressing 
some surprise at her own carelessness; but Servin's attention 
was to her additional proof of the existence of a mystery 
which was nndoubtedly a serions one. She had already 
planned what should foUow, and could say, like the Abbé 
Vertot, '1 hâve laid my siège." She ran downstairs noisily, 
and violently slammed the door leading to Servin's rooms, 
that it might be supposed she had gone ont; but she softly 
went upstairs again, and hid behind the door of the studio. 

When the painter and Ginevra supposed themselves alone, 
he tapped in a particular manner at the door of the attic, 
which at once opened on its rusty, creaking hinges. The 
Italian girl saw a tall and well-built youth, whose Impérial 
uniform set her heart beating. The officer carried his arm 
in a sling, and his pale face told of acute suffering. He 
started at seeing her, a stranger. Amélie, who could see noth- 
ing, was afraid to stay any longer; but she had heard the 
creaking of the door, and that was enough. She sUently stole 
âway. 
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^ear nothing/' said the painter. '^ademoiseUe is the 
danghter of the Emperor^s most faithfnl friend, the Baron 
di Rombo/* 

The yoimg officer felt no doubt of Ginevra^s loyalty when 
once he had looked at her. 

'*Yon are wonnded?'* she eaid. 

''Oh, it is nothing, mademoiselle; the ont is healing/' 

'At this moment the shrill and piercing tones of men in 
the Street came np to the stndio, crying ont, ''This is the 
sentence which condemns to death — *' Ail three shuddered. 
The soldier was the first to hear a name at which he tnmed 
pale. 

"Labédoyère I'' he exclaimed, dropping on to a stool. 

They looked at each other in silence. Drops of sweat 
gatherêd on the yonng man's livid brow; with a gestnre of 
despair he dutched the black curls of his hair, resting hia 
elbow on Oinevra's easel. 

"After ail/' said he, starting to his feet, "Labédoyère and 
I knew what we were doing. We knew the f ate that awaited 
us if we triomphed or if we f ailed. He is dying for the cause» 
while I am in hiding " 

He hurried towards the stndio door; but Oineyra, more 
nimble than he, rushed forward and stopped the way. 

"Can you restore the Emperor?" she said. "Do you think 
you can raise the giant again, when he could not keep his 
feetr 

"What then is to beoome of me?'' said the refugee, ad- 
dressing the two friends whom chance had sent him. "I 
hâve not a relation in the world ; Labédoyère was my friend 
and protector, I am now alone; to-morrow I shall be exiled 
or condemned; I bave never had any fortune but my pay; 
I spent my last crown-picce to corne and snatch Labédoyère 
from death and get him away. Death is an obvions necessity 
to me. When a man is determined to die, he must know how 
to sell his head to the executioner. I was thinking just now 
that an honest man's life is wcll worth that of two traitors, 
and that a dagger-thrust, judiciously placed, may gi?e one 
immortality." 
19 
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This passion of despair frightened tbe painter, and eyen 
Oinevra, who fuUy understood the young man. The Italian 
admired the beautiful head and the delightful voice, of which 
the accents of rage scarcely disguised the sweetness; then she 
suddenly dropped balm on ail the hapless man's wonnds. 

^'Monsieur!" said she, "as to your pecimiary difficulties, 
allow me to offer you the money I myself hâve saved. My 
father is rieh; I am his only child; he loves me, and I am 
qnite sure he will not blâme me. Hâve no scmples in ac- 
cepting it; our wealth comes from the Emperor, we bave 
nothing which is not the bounty of his munificence. Is it 
not gratitude to belp one of bis faithful soldiers? So take 
this money with as little ceremony as I make about ofFering 
it. It is only money/* she added in a scornful tone. 'TPhen, 
as to friends — ^you will find friends!" And she proudly 
raised her bead^ while her eyes shone with unwonted briU- 
iançy. "The head which must fall to-morrow — ^the mark 
of a dozen guns — saves yours," she went on. ^'Wait till this 
storm is over, and you can take service in a foreign land if 
you are not forgotten, or in the French army if you are.'* 

In the comfort offered by a woman there is a delicacy of 
feeling which always bas a touch of sometbing motberly, 
sometbing far-seeing and complète; but when such words 
of peace and hope are seconded by grâce of gesture, and the 
éloquence which comes from the heart, above ail, when the 
comforter is beautiful, it is hard for a young man to resist. 
The young Colonel inhaled love by every sensé. A faint 
flush tinged his white cheeks, and his eyes lost a little of the 
melancholy that dimmed them as he said, in a strange tone 
of voice, 'TTou are an angel of goodness ! — ^But, Labédoyère 1*' 
he added, 'Tliabédoyère !'* 

At this cry they ail three looked at each other, speechless, 
and imderstood each other. They were friends, not of twenty 
minutes, but of twenty years. 

**My dear fellow,*' said Servin, "can you save him?*' 

"I can avenge him." 

Oinevra was thrilled Though the stranger was handaomer 
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his appearance had not moved her. The gentle pity that 
women find in their heart for suffering which is not ignoble 
had, in Ginevra, stifled every other émotion; but to hear 
a cry of revenge, to find in this fugitive an Italian bouI and 
Corsican magnanimity ! This was too much for her; she 
gazed at the officer with respectful émotion, which powerfully 
Btirred her heart. It was the first time a man had ever made 
her feel so strongly. Like ail women, it pleased her to im- 
agine that the soûl of this stranger must be in harmony with 
the remarkable beauty of his features and the fine propor- 
tions of his figure, which she admired as an artist. Led by 
chance curiosity to pity, from pity to eager interest, she now 
from interest had reached sensations so strong and deep that 
she thought it rash to remain there any longer. 

"Till to-morrow," she said, leaving her sweetest smile with 
the officer, to console him. 

ÂB he saw that smile, which threw a new light, as it were, 
on Oinevra's face, the stranger for a moment forgot ail elae. 

*'To-morrow," he repeated sadly. **To-morrow, La- 
bédoyère '' 

Ginevra tumed to him and laid a finger on her lips, look- 
ing at him as though she would say, ^'Be calm, be prudent.'* 

Then the young man exclaimed: "0 Diof Chi non vorrei 
vivere dopo averla veduta!" "0 Qod! who would not live 
after having seen her !'' The peculiar accent with which he 
apoke the words startled Ginevra. 

^'You are a Corsican !" she exclaimed, coming back to him, 
her heart beating with gladness. 

*T was bom in Corsica," he replied; 'T)ut I was taken to 
Ctenoa when very young; and, as soon as I was of an âge to 
enter the army, I enlisted." 

The stranger's handsome person, the transcendent charm 
he derived from his attachment to the Emperor, his wound, 
hia misfortunes, even his danger, ail vanished before 
Oinevra's eyes, or rathcr ail were fused in one new and ex- 
qniaite sentiment This refugee was a son of Corsica, and 
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spoke ite beloved longue. In a minttte the girl stood mo- 
tionless, spellbound by a magical sensation. She s&w before 
her eyes a living picture to which a combination of hnman 
feeling and chance lent dazzling hues. At Servin's invita- 
tion the oflîcer had taken hie seat on an ottoman, the painter 
had untied the etring which Bupported his guest's arm, and 
vas now undoing the bandages in order to dress the wound. 
Ginevra ebuddered ae ehe eaw the long wide gash, made by 
a sabre-cnt, on the yonng man'a forearm, and gave a little 
groan. The étranger looked up at her and began to smile. 
There vas something rery touching that vent to the soûl in 
Sernn's attentive care as he removed the lint and toucbed 
the tender flesh, while the wounded man'e face, thoogh pale 
and siekly, ezpreeeed pleasure rather than euffering as be 
looked at the young girl. 

An artist coald not help admiring the antttheeie of eenti- 
ments, and the contrast of color between the whiteneae of the 
linen and the bare arm and the ofiîcer's blue and red coat 
Soft dusk had now fallen on the studio, but a last saobeam 
sfaone in on the spot where the refugee was sitting, in soch 
a way that hia pale, noble face, his black haïr, his nnitorm 
were ail flooded with light. This simple eSect the supereti- 
tious Italian took for an omen of good luck. The stranger 
eeemed to her a celestial mesEenger who had spoken to her 
in the langnage of her native land, and put her under tbe 
spell of childish mcmories ; while in her heart a feeling had 
birth as fresh and pure as her firat âge of innocence. In 
a very short instant sbe stood pensive, lost in infinité thought; 
then ebe blushed to bave betrayed her absence of mind, ex- 
changed a swift, swcet look with the otBcer, and made her 
escape, seeing him still. 

The next day there was no painting lesson; Oinens 
coiild corne to the studio, and the prisoner conld be with his 
felloff-eotmtrywoman. Servin, who had a sketch to finish, 
ullowed the ofticer to sît there while he played guardian to 
the two young people who frequentlj apoke in Coraican. The 
poor Boldier told of his sufterings during the retreat from 
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M0800W; for^ at the âge of nineteen, he had fonnd hirnself 
ai the passage of the Beresina, alone of ail his régiment^ hav- 
ing lost in his comrades the only men who conld care for him, 
an orphan. He described^ in words of fire^ the great disaster 
of Waterloo. 

His Yoice was music to the Italian girl. Brought np in 
Corsican ways, Ginevra was, to some eztent^ a child of nature; 
falsehood was unknown to her, and she gave herself np with- 
ont disgnise to her impressions, owning them, or rather let- 
ting them be seen without the trickerj, the mean and cal- 
culating vanity of the Parisian girl. During this day she 
remained more than once, her palette in one hand, a brash 
in the other, while the brush was nndipped in the colors on 
the palette; her eyes fixed on the ofïîcer*s face, her lipa 
slightly parted, she sat listening, ready to lay on the touch 
whieh was not given. She was not surprised to find snch 
Bweetness in the young man's eyes, for she felt her own 
Boften in spite of her détermination to keep them severe and 
cold. Thus, for honrs, she painted with resolnte attention, 
not raising her head becanse he was there watching her work. 
The first time he sat down to gaze at her in silence, she said 
to him in an agitated voice, af ter a long pause, *1)oes it amuse 
you, then, to look on a painting ?" 

That day she leamed that his name was Luigi. Before 
they parted it was agreed that if any important political 
events should occur on the days when the studio was open, 
Oinevra was to inf oito him by singing in an undertone certain 
Italian airs. 

On the foUowing day Mademoiselle Thirion informed ail 
her companions, as a great secret, that Ginevra di Piombo 
had a lover — a young man who came during the hours de- 
voted to tessons — to hide in the dark closet of the studio. 

^TTou, who take her part," said she to Mademoiselle 
Roguin, "watch her well, and you will see how she spends her 
time." 

So Ginevra was watched with diabolical vigilance. Her 
Bongs were listened to, her glanoes spied. Ât moments when 
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Bhe believed that no one saw her, a dozen eyes were încessanily 
centered on her. And being forewamed, the girls inter- 
preted in their true sensé the agitations which passed across 
the Italian's radiant face, and her snatches of song, and the 
attention with whieh she listened to the muffled sounds which 
she alone eould hear throngh the partition. 

By the end of the week, only Laure, of the fifteen students, 
had resisted the temptation to scmtinize Louis throngh the 
crack in the panel, or, by an instinct of weakness, still de- 
fended the beautiful Corsican girl. Ifademoiselle Bogoin 
wanted to make her wait on the stairs at the honr when they 
ail left, to prove to her the intimacy between Qinevra and 
the handsome yonng man, by finding them together; but she 
refused to condescend to an espionage which curiosity could 
not justify, and thus became an object of gênerai réproba- 
tion. 

Ere long the daughter of the Oentleman-usher thought it 
unbecoming in her to work in the studio of a painter whose 
opinions were tainted with patriotism or Bonapartism — 
which at that time were regarded as one and the same thing; 
80 she came no more to Servin's. Though Amélie forgot 
Gineyra, the evil she had sown bore fruit. Insensibly, by 
chance, for gossip, or out of prudery, the other damsels in- 
formed their mothers of the strange adventure in progress at 
the studio. One day Mathilde Boguin did not come; the 
nezt time another was absent ; at last the three or four pupils, 
who had still remained, came no more. Oinevra and her 
little friend. Mademoiselle Laure, were for two or three days 
the sole occupants of the deserted studio. 

The Italian did not observe the isolation in which she was 
left, and did not even wonder at the cause of her companions' 
absence. Having devised the means of communicating with 
Louis, she lived in the studio as in a delightful retreat, se- 
cluded in the midst of the world, thinking only of the officer, 
and of the dangers which threatened him. This young 
créature, though sincerely admiring those noble characters 
who would not be false to their political faith, urged Louis 
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to snbmit at once to royal authority, in order to keep liim în 
France, while Louis refused to submit, that he might not 
hâve to leave his hiding-place. 

If, indeed, passions only hâve their birth and grow np 
under the influence of romantic causes, never had so many 
circumstances concurred to link two beings by one feeling. 
Ginevra's regard for Louis, and his for her, thus made 
greater progress in a month than a fashionable friendship 
can make in ten years in a drawing-room. Is not adversity 
the touchstone of character? Hence Ginevra could really ap- 
preciate Louis, and know him, and they soon feit a reciprocal 
esteem. Ginevra, who was older than Louis, found it sweet 
to be courted by a young man already so great, so tried by 
fortune, who united the expérience of a man with the grâces 
of youth. Louis, on his part, felt unspeakable delight in al- 
lowing himself to be apparently protected by a girl of five- 
and-twenty. Was it not a proof of love? The union in 
Ginevra of pride and sweetness, of strength and weakness, 
had an irrésistible chann; Louis was indeed completely her 
slave. In short, they were already so deeply in love that they 
felt no need either to deny it to themselves, or to tell it. 

One day, towards evening, Ginevra heard the signal agreed 
on — ^Louis tappcd on the woodwork with a pin, so gently as 
to make no more noise than a spider attaching its thread — 
thus asking if he might corne out. She glanced round the 
studio, did not see little Laure, and answered the summons; 
but as the door was opened, Louis caught sight of the girl, 
and hastily retreated. Ginevra, much surprised, looked about 
her, saw Laure, and going up to her easel, said, '^ou are 
etaying very late, dear. Ând that head seems to me finished ; 
there is only a reflected light to put in on that lock of hair." 

'It would be very kind of you,'* said Laure, in a tremulous 
voice, "if you would correct this copy for me ; I should hâve 
something of your doing to keep." 

''Of course I will," said Ginevra, sure of thus dismissing 
her. '1 thought,'' she added, as she put in a few light 
touches» 'Hhat you had a long way to go home from the 
studio.'' 



l 
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"Oh I Qinevra, I am goîng away for good," cried the giri, 
sadly. 

*^oa are leaving If onsienr Seirin ?" asked the Italian, not 
Beeming afEected by her words, as she would hâve been a 
month aince. 

"Hare jon not noticed, GineTra, that tcfr some time then 
hae been nobody hère but you and me ?" 

"It is true," replied Ginevra, saddenly stmck as by s 
remijûecence. "Are tbey ill, or going to be married, or 
are ail theîr fathers employed now at ttie palace ?" 

"They hâve ail lef t Afonsleor Serrin," said Ijanre. 

"And why?" 

"On yoar account, Ginevra," 

"Mine I" repeated the Corsican, riaing, with a threatening 
brow, and a proud sparkle in her eyes. 

"Oh, do not be angry, dear Ginevra," Laore piteonaly ei- 
claimed. "But my mother wishes that I ehonld leave too. 
AU the yonng ladies said that you had an intrigue; that Mon- 
sieur Servin had lent lûmself to allowing a young man who 
loves you to atay in the dark closet ; but I never beheved thèse 
calunmies, and did not tell my mother. Last evening 
Madame Boguin met my mother at a bail, and aaked her 
whether she still sent me hère. When mamma said Yee, she 
repeated ail those girls' taies. Mamma scolded me well; she 
declared I must hâve Imown it ail, and that I had failed in 
the confidence of a daughter in her mother by not telling 
her. Ob, my dear Ginevra, I, vbo always took yon for my 
model, how grieved I am not to be allowed to atay on witb 
you " 

"We shall meet again in the world ; yoong women get mar- 
ried," said Ginevra. 

"tt'tien they are rich," replied Laure. 

"Corne to see me, my father bas ivealth " 

"Ginevra," Laure went on, much moved, "Madame Bogum 
and niy mother are coming to-morrow to see Monsieur Servin, 
and complain of his conduct. At least let him be prepared." 

A tbunderfoolt falling at her feet would bave aatonished 
Ginevra lésa than this announœment 
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^'What could it matter to them?" she innooently asked. 

'^yery one thinks it very wrong. Mamma says it is quite 
improper/' 

"And you, Laore, what do you think about it ?'* 

The girl looked at Ginevra, and their hearts met. Laure 
oonld no longer restrain her tears; she threw herself on her 
friend's neck and kissed her. At this moment Servin came 
in. 

'ntfademoiselle Gineyra/' he said, enthnsiastically, ^T, hâve 
finished my pieture^ it is being vamished. — ^Bnt what is the 
matter? Ail the young ladies are making holiday, it wotdd 
seem, or are gone into the coiintry.'' 

Lanre wiped away her tears, took leave of Servin, and 
went away. 

"The studio had been deserted for some days,^' said 
Oineyra, "and those young ladies will retum no more.'* 

*Toohr 

"Nay, do not laugh/' said Oineyra, '^isten to me. I am 
the involuntary cause of your loss of repute." 

The artist smiled, and said, interrupting his pupil, 'Hkly 
repute ? But in a f ew days my picture will be exhibited.*' 

"It is not your talent that is in question/' said the Italian 
girl; %ut your morality. The young ladies hâve spread a 
report that Louis is sKut up hère, and that you — lent yourself 
to our love-making.'* 

"There is some truth in that, mademoiselle/' replied the 
professer. "The girls' mothers are airified prudes/' he went 
on. "If they had but come to me, everything would hâve 
been ezplained. But what do I care for such things? Life 
is too short !" 

And the painter snapped his fingers in the air. 

Louis, who had heard part of the conversation, came ont 
of his cupboard. 

"You are losing ail your pupils," he cried, "and I shall 
bave been your ruin I" 

The artist took his hand and Ginevra's, and joined them. 
'^ill you marry each other, my children?" he asked, witb 
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touching blimtness. They both looked down, and their silence 
was their first mutual confession of love. "Well/* said 
Servin, "and you wiU be happy, will you not? Can any- 
thing purchase such happiness as that of two beings like 
you?" 

'*I am rich," said Ginevra, "if you will allow me to in- 
demnify you " . 

^TEndemnify !" Servin broke in. **Why, as soon as it is 
known that I hâve been the vietim of a few little fools^ and 
that I bave sheltered a fugitive, ail the Libérais in Paris will 
send me their daughters ! Perhaps I shall be in your debt 
then." 

Louis grasped bis protector's hand, unable to speak a word; 
but at last he said, in a broken voiee, "To you I shall owe 
ail my happiness." 

**Be happy; I unité you," said the painter with comic 
unction, laying bis hands on the heads of the lovers. 

This pleasantry put an end to their emotional mood. They 
looked at each other, and ail three laughed. The Italian girl 
wrung Louis^ hand with a passionate grasp, and with a simple 
impulse worthy of her Corsican traditions. 

"Ah, but, my dear children," said Servin, "you fancy that 
now everything will go on swimmingly ? Well, you are mis- 
taken." They looked at him in amazement. 

'^0 not be alarmed ; I am the c niy person inconvenienoed 
by your giddy behavior. But Madame Servin is the pink of 
propriety, and I really do not know how we shall settle mat- 
ters with her." 

^^eavens ! I had f orgotten. To-morrow Madame Bognin 
and Laure's mother are coming to you ^" 

"I understand !" said the painter, interrupting her. 

'*But you can justify yourself," said the girl, with a toss"^ 
of her head of emphatic pride. "Monsieur Louis," and she 
tumed to him with an arch look, "bas surely no longer an 
antipathy for the King's Government?" — 'T7ell, then," she 
went on, after seeing him smile, "to-morrow moming I shall 
gddress a pétition to one of the most influential persons at the 
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of War, a man who can refuse the Baron di 
Fiombo's daughter nothing. We will obtain a tacit pardon 
for Captain Louis — for they will not recognize your grade as 
Colonel. And you/* she added, speaking to Servin, "may 
annihilate the mammas of my charitable young companions 
by simply telling them the truth/' 

'TTou are an angel !" said Servin. 

While this scène was going on at the studio, Ginevra's 
father and mother were impatiently expecting her retum. 

"It is six o'clock, and Ginevra is not yet home/* said Bar- 
tolomeo. 

"She was never so late before," replied his wife. 

The old people looked at each othcr with ail the signs of 
yery unusual anxiety. Bartolomeo, too much excited to sit 
still, rose and paced the room twice, briskly enough for a 
man of seventy-seyen. Thanks to a strong constitution, he 
had changed but little since the day of his arrivai at Paris, 
and tall as he was, he was still upright. His hair, thin and 
white now, had left his head bald, a broad and bossy skull 
which gave token of great strength and firmness. His face, 
deeply furrowed, had grown full and wide, with the pale 
oomplexion that inspires vénération. The fire of a passion- 
ate nature still lurked in the unearthly glow of his eyes, and 
the brows, which were not quite white, preserved their ter- 
rible mobility. The aspect of the man was severe, but it 
oould be seen that Bartolomeo had the right to be so. His 
kindness and gentleness were known only to his wife and 
daughter. In his officiai position, or before strangers, he 
never set aside the majesty which time had lent to his ap- 
pearance; and his habit of knitting those thick brows, of 
setting every line in his face, and assuming a Napoleonic 
fixity of gaze, made him seem as cold as marble. 

In the course of his political life he had been so generally 
feared that he was thought uuëociable ; but it is not difficult 
to find the causes of such a réputation. Piombo's life, habits, 
and fidelity were a censure ou most of the courtiers. Not- 
withstanding the secret missions entrusted to his discrétion, 
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whîch to any other man would hâve proved lucrative, he had 
not more than thirty thousand francs a year in Government 
securities. And when we consider the low prîce of stock 
iinder the Empire, and Napoleon's liberality to those of his 
faithfnl adhérents who knew how to ask, it is easy to per- 
ceive that the Baron di Piombo was a man of stem honesty; 
he owed his Baron^s plumage only to the necessity of bear- 
ing a title when sent by Napoléon to a foreign Court. 

Bartolomeo had always professed implacable hatred of the 
traitera whom Napoléon had gathered abont him, believing 
he conld win them over by his victories. It was he — so it was 
said — who took three steps towards the door of the Emperor's 
room, after advising him to get rid of three men then in 
France, on the day before he set ont on his famous and brill- 
iant campaign of 1814. Since the second retum of the Bour- 
bons, Bartolomeo had ceased to wear the ribbon of the Lé- 
gion of Honor. No man ever offered a finer image of the 
old Bepublicans, the incorruptible supporters of the Empire, 
who survived as the living derelicts of the two most vigorous 
Gk)vemments the world has perhaps ever seen. If Baron di 
Piombo had displeased some courtiers, Dam, Drouot, Carnot 
were his friends. And, indeed, since Waterloo, he cared no 
more about other political figures than for the puffs of smoke 
he blew from his cigar. 

With the moderate sum which Madame, Napoleon's mother, 
had paid him for his estâtes in Corsica, Bartolomeo di 
Piombo had acquired the old Hôtel de Portenduère, in which 
he made no altérations. Living almost always in officiai 
résidences at the cost of the Government, he had resided in 
this mansion only since the catastrophe of Fontainebleau. 
Like ail simple folks of lofty character, the Baron and his 
wife cared nothing for external splendor; they still used the 
old fumiture they had found in the house. The réception 
rooms of this dwelling, lofty, gloomy, and bare, the huge 
mirrors set in old gilt frames almost black with âge, the 
fumiture from the time of Louis XIV., were in keeping with 
Bartolomeo and his wife — ^figures worthy of antiquity. 
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Under the Empire, and during the Hxmdred Days, while 
holding offices that brought handsome salaries, the old 
Corsican had kept house in grand style, but rather to do 
honor to his position than with a view to display. 

His life, and that of his wife and daughter, was so fmgal^ 
80 qniet, that their modest fortune suffieed for their needs. 
To them their child Ginevra outweighed ail the riches on 
earth. And when, in May 1814, Baron di Piombo resigned 
his place, dismissed his household, and locked his stable- 
doors, Gineyra, as simple and nnpretentions as her parents» 
had not a regret. Like ail great soûls, she fonnd luznry in 
strength of feeling, as she songht happiness in solitude and 
work. 

And thèse three loved each other too much for the ex- 
temals of life to hâve any value in their eyes. Often — and 
especially since Napoleon's second and fearful fall — ^Bar- 
tolomeo and his wife spent evenings of pure delight in listen- 
ing to Ginevra as she played the piano or sang. To them 
there was an immense mystery of pleasure in their daugh- 
ter*s présence, in her lightest word; they followed her with 
their eyes with tender solicitude; they heard her step in the 
courtyard, however lightly she trod. Like lovers, they would 
ail three sit silent for hours, hearing, better than in words, 
the éloquence of each other's soûl. This deep feeling, the 
very life of the two old people, filled ail their thoughts. Not 
three lives were hère, but one, which, like the flame on a 
hearth, burned up in three longues of fire. 

Though now and then memories of Napoleon's bounty and 
misfortunes, or the politics of the day, took the place of their 
constant préoccupation, they could talk of them without 
breaking their community of thought. For did not Ginevra 
share their political passions? What could be more natural' 
than the eagemess with which they withdrew into the heart 
of their only child? Until now the business of public life 
had absorbed Baron di Piombo's énergies; but in resigning 
office the Corsican felt the need of throwing his energy into 
the last feeling that was left to him; and, besides the tie 
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that boiind a father and mother to their daughter, there waa 
perhaps, unknown to thèse three despotic spirits, a powerful 
reason in the fanaticism of their reeiprocal dévotion; their 
love was undivided; Ginevra's whole heart was given to her 
father, as Piombo's was to her; and certainly, if it is tme 
that we are more closely attached to one another by our f anlts 
than by our good qualities, Ginevra responded wonderfully 
to ail her father's passions. Herein lay the single defeet 
of this threefold existence. Ginevra was wholly given over 
to her vindictive impulses, carried away by them, as Bar- 
tolomeo had been in his youth. The Corsican delighted in 
eneouragîng thèse savage émotions in his daughter's heart, 
exaetly as a lion teaches his whelps to spring on their prey. 
But as this apprentiœship to revenge eould only be carried 
out under the parental roof, Ginevra never forgave her father 
anything ; he always had to succumb. Piombo regarded thèse 
factitious quarrels as mère childishness, but the child thns 
acquired a habit of domineering over her parents. In the 
midst of thèse tempests which Bartolomeo loved to raise, a 
tender word, a look, was enough to soothe their angry spirits, 
and they were never so near kissing as when threatening 
wrath. 

However, from the âge of about five, Ginevra, growing 
wiser than her father, constantly avoided thèse scènes. Her 
faithful nature, her dévotion, the affection which govemed 
ail her thoughts, and her admirable good sensé, had got the 
better of her rages; still a great evil had resulted: Ginevra 
lived with her father and mother on a footing of equality 
which is always disastrous. 

To complète the picture of ail the changes that had hap- 
pened to thèse three persons since their arrivai in Paris, 
Piombo and his wife, people of no éducation, had allowed 
Ginevra to study as she would. Following her girlish fancy, 
she had tried and given up everything, returning to each idea, 
and abandoning each in tum, until painting had become her 
mling passion; she would hâve been perfect if her mother 
had been capable of directing her studios, of enlicrhtening 
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and harmonizing her natural gifts. Her faiilts were the ont- 
corne of the pemicioui training that the old Corsican had de- 
lighted to give her. 

Âfter making the floor creak for some minutes nnder hia 
feet, the old man rang the bell. Â servant appeared. 

"60 to meet Mademoiselle Ginevra/' said the master. 

'1 hâve always been sorry that we hâve no longer a car- 
riage for her/' said the Baroness. 

"She would not hâve one," replied Piombo, looking at his 
wife; and she, accnstomed for twenty years to obédience as 
her part, cast down her eyes. 

Tall, thin, pale, and wrinkled, and now past seventy, the 
Baroness was ezactly like the old woman whom Schnetz in- 
trodnces into the Italian scènes of his genre-pictnres; she 
commonly sat so silent that she might hâve been taken for a 
second Mrs. Shandy ; but a word, a look, a gesture would be- 
tray that her feelings had ail the vigor and freshness of 
youth. Her dress, devoid of smartness, was often devoid of 
taste. She nsually remained passive, sunk in an armchair, 
like a Sultana valideh, waiting for, or admiring Ginevra — 
her pride and life. Her daughter's beauty, dress, and grâce 
seemed to hâve become her own. AU was well with her if 
Qinevra were content. Her hair had tumed white, and a 
few locks were visible above her furrowed brow, and at the 
aide of her withered cheeks. 

"For about a fortnight now," said she, "Ginevra bas been 
coming in late." 

"Jean will not go fast enough," cried the impatient old 
man, crossing over the breast of his blue coat ; he snatched up 
his bat, crammed it on to his head, and was off. 

^TTou will not get far,'* his wife called after him. 

In fact, the outer gâte opened and shut, and the old 
mother heard Ginevra's steps in the courtyard. Bartolomeo 
suddenly reappeared, carrying his daughter in triumph, while 
she struggled in his arms. 

"Hère she is! La Ginevra, la Ginevrettina, la Ginevrina, 
la Oinevrola, la Ginevretta, la Ginevra bella !" 



t 
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"Father I yon are hnrtîng me V' 

Ginevra was immediately set down with a sort of respect 
She nodded her head with a graceful gestnre to reassure her 
mother^ who was alarmed, and to convey that it had been 
only an excuse. Then the Baroness' pale^ dull face regained 
a Ûttle color^ and even a kind of cheerfulness. Piombo 
rubbed his hands together eztremely hard — ^the most certain 
symptom of gladness; he had acquired the habit at Court 
when seeing Napoléon in a rage with any of his gênerais or 
ministers who serred him ill, or who had committed some 
blunder. When once the muscles of his face were relaxed, 
the smallest Une in his forehead expressed benevolenoe. 
Thèse two old folks at this moment were exactly like droop- 
ing plants, which are restored to life by a little water after 
a long drought. 

*T)inner, dinner!" cried the Baron, holding ont his hand 
to Gineyra, whom he addressed as Signera Piombellinay an- 
other token of good spirits, to which his daughter replied 
with a smile. 

^'By the way," said Piombo, as they rose f rom table, *'do 
you know that your mother bas remarked that for a month 
past you bave stayed at the studio much later than usual? 
Painting before parents, it would seem/* 

"Oh, dear father " 

"Qineyra is preparing some surprise for us, no doubt,'' said 
the mother. 

^TTou are going to bring me a picture of your painting ?*' 
cried the Corsican, clapping his hands. 

'TTes, I am very busy at the studio," she replied. 

^'What ails you, Ginevra? you are so pale," asked her 
mother. 

"No!" exclaimed the girl, with a resolute gesture. '*No! 
it shall never be said that Ginevra Piombo ever told a lie in 
her Ufe." 

On hearing this strange exclamation, Piombo and his wife 
looked at their daughter with surprise. 

"I love a young man," she added, in a broken voice. Then, 
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not daring to look at her parents^ her heavy eyelida drooped 
as if to veil the fire in her eyes. 

^^Is he a prince?" asked her father ironically; bnt his tone 
of Yoioe made both the mother and daughter tremble. 

'^No, father/' she modestly replied^ ''he is a yonng man 
of no fortune ^* 

"Then Ib he eo handsome?'' 

"He la unfortunate/' 

''What is he ?" 

''As a oomrade of Labédoyère's he was outlawed, homeless; 
Servin hid him, and " 

*'Servin is a good fellow, and did well," cried Piombo. 
''Bnt yon, daughter^ hâve done ill to love any man but yonr 
father " 

"Love is not within my eontrol/' said Ginevra gently. 

"I had flattered myself," said her father, "that my Ginevra 
wonld be faithful to me till my death; that my care and her 
mother's wonld be ail she would hâve known; that onr ten- 
demess wonld never meet with a rival affection in her heart; 
that " 

"Did I ever reproach yon for yonr fanatical dévotion to 
Napoléon?" said Ginevra. "Hâve yon never loved any one 
but me? Hâve yon not been away on Embassies for months 
at a time? Hâve I not borne your absence bravely? life 
bas necessities to which we must yield." 

"Ginevra I" 

"No, you do not love me for my own sake, and your xe« 
proaches show intolérable selfishness." 

"And you accuse your father's love!" cried Piombo with 
flaming looks. 

"Father, I will never accuse you," replied Ginevra, more 
gently than her trembling mother expected. "You hâve right 
on the side of your egoism, as I hâve right on the side of my 
love. Heaven is my witness that no daughter ever better 
fulfilled her duty to her parents. I hâve never known any- 
thing but love and happiness in what many daughters re- 
gard-as obligations. Now, for fifteen years, I bave never 
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been anjwhere but under jour protecting wing, and it bas 
been a very sweet delight to me to charm yonr lives. But am 
I then ungrateful in giving myself up to the joy of loving, 
and in wishing for a husband to protect me after yon?'' 

^'So you balance acconnts with your f ather, Oinevra !" said 
the old man in ominous tonea. 

There was a frightful pause; no one dared to speak. 
Finally, Bartolomeo broke the silence by exclaiming in a 
heartrending voice: "Oh, stay with us; stay with your old 
father! I could not bare to see yon love a man. Ginevra, 
you will not hâve long to wait for your liberty " 

'^ut, my dear father, consider; we shall not leaye you, 
we shall be two to love you; you will know the man to 
whose care you will bequeath me. You will be doubly loved 
by me and by him — ^by him, being part of me, and by me 
who am whoUy he." 

"Oh, Ginevra, Ginevra !'* cried the Corsican, clenching his 
fifits, "why were you not married when Napoléon had accus- 
tomed me to the idea, and introduced dukes and oounts as 
your suitors." 

"They only loved me to order,*' said the young girl. **Be- 
sides, I did not wish to leave you ; and they would hâve taken 
me away with them.*' 

'TTou do not wish to leave us alone,'* said Piombo, **but îf 
you marry you isolate us. I know you, my child, you will 
love us no more. Elisa," he added, tuming to his wife, who 
sat motionless and, as it were, stupefied ; "we no longer hâve 
a daughter; she wants to be married." 

The old man sat down, after raising his hands in the air 
as though to invoke God ; then he remained bent, crushed by 
his grief. Ginevra saw her father's agitation, and the 
modération of his vrrath pierecd her to the heart; she had 
expccted a scène and furies; she had not steeled her soûl 
against his gentleness. 

"My dear father," she said in an appealing voice, **no, you 
shall never be abandoned by your Ginevra. But love me too 
a little for myself . If only you knew how he loves me ! Ah, 
he could never bear to cause me pain/" 
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''What, comparisons already !" cried Piombc in a terrible 
voîce. "No," he went on, "I cannot endure the idea. If 
he were to love you as you deserve, he would kill me; and 
if he were not to love you, I shoold stab him !" 

Piombo's hands were trembling, his lips trembled, his 
whole frame trembled, and his eyes flashcd lightnings; 
Ginevra alone eould meet his gaze; for then her eyes toc 
âashed fire, and the daughter was worthy of the father. 

"To love yoTi ! What man is worthy of such a lif e ?" he 
went on. "To love you as a father even — is it not to live in 
Paradise? Who then could be worthy to be yonr hnsband?" 

"He,^' said Ginevra. "He of whom I feel myself un- 
worthy." 

"He," echoed Piombo mechanically. "Who? He?" 

'The man I love." 

"Can he know you well enough already to adore you ?" 

"But, father," said Ginevra, feeling a surge of impatience, 
**even if he did not love me, so long as I love him " 

"You do love him then?" cried Piombo. Ginevra gently 
bowed her head. "You love him more than you love me?" 

**The two feelings cannot be compared" she replied. 

"One is stronger than the other?" said Piombo. 

"Yes, I think so," said Ginevra. 

"You shall not marry him !" cried the Corsican in a Yoiœ 
that made the Windows rattle. 

"I will marry him I" replied Ginevra calmly. 

"Good God !" cried the mother, *^ow will this quarrel end? 
Santa Virginia, come between them !" 

The Baron, who was striding up and down the room, 
came and seated himself. An icy stcmncss darkened his 
face; he looked steadfastly at his daughter, and said in a 
gentle and affectionate voice, "Nay, Ginevra — ^you will not 
marry him. Oh, do not say you wiU, this evening. Let me 
believe that you will not. Do you wish to see your father 
on his knees before you, and his white hairs humbled? I 
will beseech you " 

"Ginevra Piombo is not accustomed to promise aad not 
to keep her word," said she^ "I am your child." 
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'^She Î8 right/^ said the Baroness^ 'Ve corne into the world 
to marry," 

^^Ând 80 you encourage her in disobedience/' said the 
Baron to his wife^ who^ stricken by the reproof , froze into a 
statne. 

^^t is not disobedience to refuse to yield to an unjust oom- 
mand/' replied Ginevra. 

^'It cannot be unjust when it emanntes from your father's 
lips, my child. Why do you rise in judgment on me? Is 
not the répugnance I feel a counsel from on High? I am 
perhaps saving you from some misf ortune/' 

^^The misfortune would be that he should not love me/' 

"Always he I" 

"Yes, always/' she said. "He is my life, my joy, my 
thought. Even if I obeyed you, he would be always in my 
heart. If you forbid me to marry him, will it not make me 
hâte you ?'' 

"You love us no longer!*' cried Piombo. 

"Oh I'' said Oinevra, shaking her head. 

"Welly then, forget him. Be faithful to us. Âfter ua 
- . . you understand . . .'' 

"Father, would you make me wish that you were dead?** 
cried Ginevra. 

"I shall outlive you; children who do not honor therr 
parents die early/' cried her father at the utmost pitch of 
exaspération. 

"AU the more reason for marrying soon and being happy,'' 
said she. 

This coolness, this force of argument, brought Kombo'B 
agitation to a crisis; the blood rushed violently to his head, 
his face tumed purple. Ginevra shuddered ; she flew like a 
bird on to her father's knees, threw her arms round his neck, 
stroked his hair, and exclaimed, qui te overcome: 

"Oh, yes, let me die first! I could not survive you, my 
dear, kind father.'' 

"Oh, my Ginevra, my foolish Ginevrettal" answerea 
Piombo, whose rage melted under this caress as an idde 
melts in the sunshine. 
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*1t was time you ahould put an end to the matter/' said 
the Baroness in a broken voioe. 

'Toor mother !" 

'*Ah, Ginevretta, mia Oinevra bellal'' 

Ând the father played with his danghter as if she weie 
a child of six; he amused himself with undoing the waving 
tresses of her hair and dancing her on his knee; there was 
dotage in his démonstrations of tendemess. Fresently his 
danghter scolded him as she kissed him^ and tried^ half in 
jesty to get leave to bring Louis to the house; but, jesting 
too, her father refused. She sulked, and recovered herself, 
and sulked again; then, at the end of the evening, she was 
only too glad to hâve impressed on her father the ideas of 
her love for Louis and of a marriage ère long. 

Nezt day she said no more about it ; she went later to the 
studio and retumed early; she was more affectionate to her 
father than she had ever been, and showed herself grateful, 
as if to thank him for the consent to her marriage he seemed 
to give by silence. In the evening she played and sang for a 
long time, and exclaimed now and then, ^^This nocturne re- 
quires a man's voice!" She was an Italian, and that says 
everything. 

Â week later her mother beckoned her ; Ginevra went, and 
then in her ear she whispered, ^'I hâve persuaded your father 
to receive him.'* 

"Oh, mother! you make me very happy." 

So that aftemoon, Ginevra had the joy of coming home 
to her father's house leaning on Louis' arm. The poor of- 
ficer came out of his hiding-place for the second time. 
Ginevra's active intervention addressed to the Duc de Feltre, 
then Minister of War, had been crowned with perfect suc- 
cess. Louis had just been reinstated as an officer on the re- 
serve list. This was a very long step towards a prosperoua 
future. 

Informed by Ginevra of ail the difiSculties he would meet 
with in the Baron, the young officer dared not confess his 
dread of failing to please him. This man, so brave in ad- 
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versiiyy so bold on the field of battle^ quaked as he thought 
of entering the Piombos' drawing-room. Ginevra felt him 
tremble^ and this émotion^ of which their happiness wae the 
first cause, was to her a fresh proof of his love. 

^'How pale jou are I'' said she, as thej reached the gâte of 
the hôtel. 

"Oh, Ginevra ! If my lif e alone were at stake " 

Though Bartolomeo had been informed by his wife of this 
officiai introduction of his daughter^s lover, he did not lise 
to meet him, but remained in the armchair he usually occu- 
pied, and the severity of his countenance was icy. 

"Father/' said Ginevra, "I hâve brought you a gentleman 
whom you will no doubt be pleased to see. Monsieur Louis, 
a soldier who fought quite close to the Emperor at Mont- 
Saint-Jean '* 

The Baron rose, cast a furtive glance at Louis, and said 
in a sardonic tone : 

"Monsieur wears no orders?" 

'T[ no longer wear the Légion of Honor,'* replied Louis 
bashfuUy, and he humbly remained standing. 

Ginevra, hurt by her father's rudcness, brought forward 
a chair. The officer's reply satisfied the old Republican. 
Madame Piombo, seeing that her husband's brows were re- 
covering their natural shape, said, to revive the conversation, 
'^Monsieur is wonderfully like Nina Porta. Do not you think 
that he has quite the face of a Porta?" 

''Nothing can be more natural/' replied the young man, 
on whom Piombo's flaming eyes were fixed. "Nina was my 
sister." 

'TTou are Luigi Porta ?" asked the old man. 

'TTes." 

Bartolomeo di Piombo rose, tottered, was obliged to lean 
on a chair, and looked at his wife. Elisa Piombo came up to 
him; then the two old folks silently left the room, arm in 
arm, with a look of horror at their daughter. Luigi Porta, 
quite bewildered, gazed at Ginevra, who turned as white as 
% marble statue, and remained with her eyes fixed on the 
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4oor where her father and mother had disappeared. There 
was something so solemn in hcr silence and their retreat, that^ 
for the first time in his life perhaps, a feeling of fear came 
OYer him. She clasped her hands tightly together, and said 
in a Toice so ehoked that it would hâve been inaudible to any 
one but a lover, "How much woe in one word !" 

^1n the name of our love, what hâve I said T* asked Loigi 
Porta. 

'^My father bas never told me our déplorable history/' she 
replied. ^'Ând when we lef t Corsica I was too young to know 
anything about it." 

**l8 it a Vendetta ?" asked Luigi, trembling. 

'Tes. By questioning my mother I leamed that the Porta 
had killed my brothers and bumed down our house. My 
father then massacred ail your family. How did you survive, 
you whom he thought he had tied to the posts of a bed be- 
f ore setting fire to the house ?" 

'*I do not know," replied Luigi. **When I was six I was 
taken to Genoa, to an old man named Colonna. No account 
of my family was ever given to me; I only knew that I was 
an orphan, and penniless. Colonna was like a father to me ; 
I bore his name till I entered the army; then, as I needed 
papers to prove my identity, old Colonna told me that, help- 
less as I was, and hardly more than a child, I had enemies. 
He made me promise to take the name of Luigi only, to 
évade them." 

"Fly, fly, Luigi," cried Ginevra. 'TTet, stay; I must go 
with you. So long as you are in my father's house you are 
safe. As soon as you quit it, take care of yourself. You 
will go from one danger to another. My father bas two 
Corsicans in his service, and if he does not threaten your 
life they will." 

**Ginevra," he said, "and must this hatred eiist between 

Ufl?" 

She smiled sadly and bowed her head. But she soon 
raised it again with a sort of pride, and said, "Oh, Luigi, 
onr feelings must be very pure and true that I should bave 
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the strength to walk in the path I am entering on. But 
it îs for the sake of happîness which will last as long as life^ 
is it not ?" 

Luigi answered only with a gmile, and pressed her hand. 
The girl understood that only a great love could at snch 
a moment scorn mère protestations. This calm and oon- 
Bcientious expression of Luigi's feelings seemed to speak for 
their strength and permanence. The f ate of the conple waa 
thus sealed. Ginevra foresaw many painful contesta to be 
fought ont, but the idea of deserting Louis — ^an idea which 
had perhaps floated before her mind — at once yanished. His, 
hencef orth and for ever, she suddenly dragged him away and 
ont of the house with a sort of yiolence, and did not qoit 
him till they reached the house where Servin had taken a 
humble lodging for him. 

When she retumed to her father's house she had assomed 
the serenity which comes of a strong résolve. No change of 
manner revealed any uneasiness. She found her parents 
ready to sit down to dinner, and she looked at them with 
eyes devoid of défiance^ and full of sweetness. She saw that 
her old mother had been weeping; at the sight of her red 
eyelids for a moment her heart failed her, but she hid her 
émotion. Piombo seemed to be a prey to anguish too keen^ 
too concentrated to be shown by ordinary means of expres- 
sion. The servants waited on a meal which no one ate. Â 
horror of food is one of the symptoms indicative of a great 
crisis of the soûl. Âll three rose without any one of them 
having spoken a word. When Ginevra was seated in the 
great, solemn drawing-room, between her f ather and mother, 
Piombo tried to speak, but he found no voice; he tried to 
walk about, but found no strength; he sat down again and 
rang the bell. 

"Pietro," said he to the servant at last, **light the fire, I 
am cold." 

Ginevra was shocked, and looked anxiously at her father. 
The struggle he was going through must be frightful; his 
face looked quite changed. Ginevra knew the extent of the 
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danger that threatened her, but she did not tremble; while 
the glances that Bartolomeo cast at his daughter seemed to 
proclaim that he was at this moment in fear of the eharacter 
whose violence was his own work. Between thèse two every- 
thing must be in exœss. Ând the certainty of the possible 
change of feeling between the father and daughter filled the 
Baroness^ face with an expression of terror. 

"Ginevra, you love the enemy of your family,** said 
Piombo at last, not daring to look at his daughter. 

**That is true/' she replied. 

'?ou must choose between him and us. Our Vendetta is 
port of ourselves. If you do not espouse my cause^ you are 
not of my family.*' 

''My choice is made/' said Ginevra, in a steady voioe. 

His daughter's calmness misled Bartolomeo. 

"Oh, my dear daughter!'* cried the old man, whose eye- 
lids were moist with tears, the first, the only tears he ever 
shed in his life. 

''I shall be his wife," she said abruptly. 

Bartolomeo could not see for a moment; but he recovered 
himself and replied, ''This marriage shall never be so long 
as I live. I will never consent.'* Ginevra kept silence. "But, 
do you understand," the Baron went on, "that Luigi is the 
son of the man who killed your brothers?*' 

"He was six years old when the crime was committed; 
he must be innocent of it,** she answered. 

"A Portai" cried Bartolomeo. 

"But how could I share this hatred ?*' said the girl eagerly. 
"Did you bring me up in the belief that a Porta was a 
monster? Could I imagine that even one was left of those 
you had killed? Is it not in nature that you should make 
your Vendetta give way to my feelin^s?" 

"A Porta!" repeated Piombo. "If his father had found 
you then in your bed, you would not be alive now. He would 
bave dealt you a hundred deaths." 

"Possibly," she said. "But his son has given me more 
than life. To see Luigi is a happiness without which I can- 
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not lire. Lnigi bas revealed to me the world of f eeling. I 
bave, perbapB, seen even bandsomer faces tban bis^ but noue 
ever channed me bo mucb. I bave^ perbaps, beard voioes — 
no^ noy never one so musical I Luigi loves me. He sball be 
my busband" 

"Never!" said Fiombo. "Ginevra, I would sooner see 
you in your cofifin !" 

Tbe old man rose, and paced tbe room witb burried strides, 
uttering fierce words, witb pauses between tbat betrayed ail 
bis indignation. 

'TTou tbink, perbaps, tbat you can bend my will? Unde- 
ceive yourself. I will not bave a Porta for my son-in-law. 
Tbat is my décision. Never speak of tbe matter again. I 
am Bartolomeo di Piombo, do you bear, Ginevra?" 

"Do you attacb any mysterious meaning to tbe words?*' 
sbe coldly asked. 

"Tbey mcan tbat I bave a daggcr, and tbat I do not fear 
tbe justice of men. We Corsicans settle sucb matters witb 
God." 

*TVell," said tbe girl, "I am Ginevra di Piombo, and I dé- 
clare tbat in six montbs I will be Luigi Portais wife. — ^You 
are a tyrant, father," she added, after an ominous pause. 

Bartolomeo clenched bis fists, and struck tbe marble 
cbimney sbelf. 

"Ab ! we are in Paris !" be muttered. 

He said no more, but folded bis arms and bowed bis bead 
on bis breast ; nor did be say anotber word tbe wbole evening. 
Having asserted ber will, tbe girl affected tbe most complète 
indifférence; she sat down to the piano, sang, played tbe 
most charming music, witb a grâce and feeling tbat pro- 
claimed ber perfect freedom of mind, triumpbing over ber 
fatber, whose brow showed no relenting. Tbe old man deeply 
felt this tacit insuit, and at tbat moment gatbered tbe bitter 
fruits of the éducation be bad given bis daugbter. Bespect 
is a barrier which protects the parents and tbe cbildren alike, 
sparing tbose mucb sorrow, and thèse remorse. 

Tbe next day, as Ginevra was going out at tbe bour wben 
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she usually went to the studio, she fotmd the door of the ' 
house closed tipon her ; but she soon devised means for înf onn- 
ing Luigi Porta of her father^s severity. A waiting woman, 
who could not read, carried to the young oflBeer a letter writ- 
ten by Ginevra. For five days the lovers contrived to corre- 
spondy thanks to the plots that young people of twenty can 
always contrive. 

The father and daughter rarely spoke to each other. Both 
had in the bottom of their hearts an élément of hatred ; they 
sufferedy but in pride and silence. Knowing well how strong 
were the bonds of love that tied them to each other, they 
tried to wrench them asundcr, but without success. No 
sweef émotion ever came, as it had been wont, to give light 
to Bartolomeo's severe features when he gazed at his Ginevra, 
and there was something savage in her expression when she 
looked at her father. Eeproach sat on her innocent brow; 
she gave herself up, indeed, to thoughts of happiness, but 
remorse sometimes dimmed her eyes. It was not, indeed, 
difficult to divine that she would never enjoy in peace a 
felicity which made her parents unhappy. In Bartolomeo, 
as in his daughter, ail the irrésolution arising from their 
native goodness of heart was doomed to shipwreck on their 
fierce pride and the revengef ul spirit peculiar to Corsicans. 
They encouraged each other in their wrath, and shut their 
eyes to the future. Perhaps, too, each fancied that the other 
would yield. 

On Ginevra's birthday, her mother, heart-broken at thig 
disunion, which was assuming a serions aspect, planned to 
reconcile the father and daughter by an appeal to the memo- 
ries of this anniversary. They were ail three sitting in Bar- 
tolomeo's room. Ginevra guessed her mother's purpose from 
the hésitation written in her face, and she smiled sadly. At 
this instant a servant announced two lawyers, acoompanied 
by several witnesses, who ail came into the room. Bartolomeo . 
stared at the men, whose cold, set faces were in themsolves an 
insuit to soûls so fevered as those of the three principal actors 
in this scène. The old man turned uneasily to his daughter. 
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and saw on her face a smile of trimnph which led him io 
suspect Bome catastrophe; but he affected, as savages do, to 
préserve a deceitful rigidity, while he looked at the two law- 
yers with a sort of apathetic curiosity. At a gestuie of in- 
vitation from the old man the visitors took seats. 

'^Monsieur is no doubt Baron di Piombo?" said the elàst 
of the two lawyers. 

Bartolomeo bowed. The lawyer gave his head a litUe jerk, 
looked at Ginevra with the sly expression of a bailiflf nabbing 
a debtor; then he took out his snuff-box, opened it, and, 
taking a pinch of snuff, absorbed it in little sniffs while oon- 
sidering the opening words of his discourse; and while pro- 
nouncing them he made constant pauses, an oratorical effect 
which a dash in printing represents very imperfectly. 

"Monsieur," said he, "I am Monsieur Boguin, notary to 
mademoiselle, your daughter, and we are hère — ^my coUeagne 
and I — ^to carry out the requirements of the law, and — to 
put an end to the divisions which — as it would seem — ^have 
arisen — ^between you and mademoiselle, your daughter — on 
the question — of — her — ^marriage with Monsieur Luigi 
Porta." This speech, made in a pedantic style, seemed, no 
doubt, to Monsieur Boguin much too fine to be understood 
ail in a moment, and he stopped, while looking at Bartolomeo 
with an expression peculiar to men of business, and which is 
half-way between servility and familiarity. Lawyers are bo 
much used to feign interest in the persons to whom they 
gpeak that their features at last assume a grimace which they 
can put on and off with their officiai pallium. This cari- 
cature of friendliness, so mechanical as to be easily detected, 
irritated Bartolomeo to such a pitch that it took ail his self- 
control not to throw Monsieur Boguin out of the window; 
a look of fury emphasized his wrinkles, and on seeing this 
the notary said to himself : "I am making an effect." 

"But," he went on in a honeyed voice, 'Ttfonsieur le Baron, 
on such occasions as thèse, our intervention must always, at 
first, be essentially conciliatory. — Hâve the kindness to listen 
to me. — ^It is in évidence that Mademoiselle Oinevra Piombo 
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— ^has to-day — attained the âge at which, after a 'respectfui 
smnmons/ she may proceed to the solemnization of her mar- 
nage — notwithstanding that her parents refuse their con- 
sent. Now — it is eustomary in familles — ^whieh enjoy a cer- 
tain considération — ^which move in society — and préserve 
their dignity — ^people, in short, to whom it is important not 
to let the public into the secret of their différences — and who 
also do not wish to do themselves an injury by blighting the 
future lives of a young husband and wife — for that is doing 
themselves an injury. It is the custom, I was saying — ^in 
8uch highly respectable families — ^not to allow the serving of 
Buch a summons — ^which must be — ^which always is a record 
of a dispute — ^which at last ceases to exist. For as soon, mon- 
sieur^ as a young lady has recourse to a 'respectful summons' 
she proclaims a détermination so obstinate— that her father 

— and her mother ^' he added, tuming to the Baroness, 

**can hâve no f urther hope of seeing her foUow their advioe. — 
Hence the parental prohibition being nullified — in the first 
place by this fact — and also by the décision of the law — ^it 
is always the case that a wise father, after finally remonstrat* 
ing with his child, allows her the liberty " 

Monsieur Roguin paused, perceiving that he might talk on 
for two hours without extracting an answer ; and he also felt 
a peculiar agitation as he looked at the man he was trying 
to convince. An extraordinary change had come over Bar- 
tolomeo's countenance. AU its Unes were set, giving him 
an expression of indescribable cruelty, and he glared at the 
lawyer like a tiger. The Baroncss sat mute and passive. 
Ginevra, calm and resolute, was waiting; she knew that the 
notary's voice was stronger than hers, and she seemed to hâve 
made up her mind to keep silence. At the moment when 
Roguin ceased speaking, the scène was so terrible that the 
witnesses, as strangers, trembled; never, perhaps, had such 
a silence weighed on them. The lawyers looked at each 
other as if in consultation, then they rose and went to the 
window. 

•'Did you ever come acrops clients made to this pattem^ 
asked Roguin of his collea^^a. 
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'There îs nothing to be got out of him/' eaid ihe yotmger 
man. ''In jour place I should read the summons and noth- 
ing more. The old man is no joke; he is eholeric^ and yon 
will gain nothing by trying to discuss matters with him." 

Monsieur Boguin therefore read aloud from a sheet of 
stamped paper a summons ready drawn up^ and eoldly aaked 
Bartolomeo what his reply was. 

''Are there laws in France then that upset a father's an- 
thority?" asked the Corsican. 

"Monsieur " said Roguin, smoothly. 

"That snatch a child from her father?'' 

"Monsieur " 

"That rob an old man of his last consolation ?*' 

"Monsieur, your daughter belongs to yon only 
long— 



» 



"That kill her?'' 
"Monsieur, allow me/' 



There is nothing more hideous than the cold-blooded and 
close reasoning of a lawyer in the midst of such scènes of 
passion as they are usually mixed up with. The faces which 
Piombo saw seemed to him to hâve escaped from Hell; his 
cold and concentrated rage knew no bounds at the moment 
when his little opponent's calm and almost piping Toiœ 
uttered that fatal, "Allow me/' He sprang at a long dagger 
which hung from a nail over the chimney-piece, and rushed 
at his daughter. The younger of the two lawyers and one of 
the witnesses threw themselves between him and Ginevra; 
but Bartolomeo bnitally knocked them over, showing them 
a face of fire and glowing eyes which seemed more terrible 
than the flash of the dagger. When Ginevra found herself 
face to face with her father, she looked at him steadily with 
a glance of triumph, went slowly towards him, and knelt 
down. 

"No, no! I cannotl" he exclaimed, flinging away tfae 
weapou with such force that it stuck fast in the wainseot. 

"Mercy, then, mercy !'' said she. "You hesitate to kill me, 
but you refuse me life. Oh, father, I never loved you so weU 
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*4)ut give me Luigî. I ask jour consent on my knees; a 
danghter may humble herself to her f ather. My Luigi^ or I 
must die !*' 

The violent excitement that ehoked her prevented her say- 
ing more; she found no voiee; her convulsive efforts plainly 
showed that she was between life and death. Bartolomeo 
roughly pushed her away. 

"Go," he said, "the wife of Lnigi Porta cannot be a 
Piombo. I no longer hâve a daughter I I cannot bring my«< 
self to curse you, but I give you up. You hâve now no father. 
My Oinevra Piombo is buried then !" he exclaimed in a deep 
tone, as he clutched at his heart. — "Go, I say, wretched girl," 
he went on after a moment's silence. "(Jo, and never let 
me see you again." 

He took Oinevra by the arm, and in silence led her out 
of the house. 

'Tliuigi !" cried Oinevra, as she went into the humble room 
where the offioer was lodged, "my Luigi, we hâve no fortune 
but out love." 

**We are richer than ail the kings of the earth," he replied. 

'^y father and mother hâve cast me out," said she with 
deep melancholy. 

"I will love you for them." 

"Shall we be very happy?" she cried, with a gaiety that 
had something terrible in it. 

"And for ever !" he answered, clasping her to his heart. 

On the day foUowing that on which Oinevra had quitted 
her father^s house, she went to beg Madame Servin to grant 
her protection and shelter till the time, fixod by law, when 
ahe could be married to Luigi. There bogan her apprentice- 
ship to the troubles which the world strews in the way of 
those who do not obey its rules. Madame Servin, who was 
greatly distressed at the injury that Ginevra's adventure had 
donc the painter, received the fugitive coldly, and explained 
to her with circumspect politeness that she was not to count 
on her support. Too proud to insist, but amazed at such 
aelfifihness, to which she was unaccustomed, the young Cor 
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BÎcan went to lodge in a fumished house as near as postJIble 

to Luigi's. The son of the Portas spent ail his days at the 
feet of his beloved; his youthful love, and the purity of his 
mind, dispersed the clouds which her father's réprobation 
had settled on the banished daughter's brow ; and he painted 
the future as so fair that she ended bj smiling, though she 
could not forget her parents' severity. 

One moming the maid of the house brought up to her 
several trunks eontaining dress-stuffs, linen, and a quantity 
of things needful for a young woman settling for the firat 
time. In this she recognized the foreseeing kindness of a 
mother ; for as she examined thèse gif ts, she f ound a^ pnrse 
into which the Baroness had put «orne money belonging to 
Ginevra, adding ail her own sayings. With the money waa 
a letter, in which she implored her daughter to give up her 
fatal purpose of marrying, if there were yet time. She had 
been obliged, she said, to take unheard-of précautions to get 
this small assistance conveyed to Ginevra ; she begged her not 
to accuse her of hardness if henceforth she left her neglected; 
she feared she could do no more for her; she blessed her, 
hoped she might find happiness in this fatal marriage if she 
persisted, and assured her that her one thought was of her 
beloved daughter. At this point tears had blotted out many 
words of the letter. 

''Oh, mother 1" cried Ginevra, quite overcome. 

She felt a longing to throw herself at her mother's feet, 
to see her, to breathe the blessed air of home; she was on the 
point of rushing off when Luigi came in. She looked at him, 
and filial affection vanished, her tears were dried, she could 
not find it in her to leave the unhappy and loving youth. To 
be the sole hope of a noble soûl, to love and to désert it — 
such a sacrifice is treason of which no young heart is capable. 
Ginevra had the generosity to bury her grief at the bottom of 
her soûl. 

At last the day of their wedding came. Ginevra found no 
one near her. Luigi took advantage of the moment when she 
was dressing to go in search of the necessary witnesses to 
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iheir nutrriage act. Thèse were very good people. One of 
them^ an old quartermaster of hussarsy had, when in the 
armjy found bimself under such obligations to Luigi as an 
honest man never forgets; he had became a job-master^ and 
had several hackney carriages. The other, a builder^ was 
the proprietor of the bouse where the young couple were to 
lodge. Each of thèse brought a friend, and ail four came 
with Luigi to fetch the bride. Unaccustomed as they were 
to social grimacing, sceing nothing extraordinary in the ser- 
vice they were doing to Luigi, thèse men were decently but 
quite plainly drcssed, and there was nothing to proclaim the 
gay escort of a wedding. Ginevra herself was very simply clad, 
to be in keeping with her fortune; but, nevertheless, there 
was something so noble and impressive in her beauty that 
at the sight of her the words died on the lips of the good 
folks who had been prepared to pay her some compliment; 
they bowed respeetfully, and she bowed in retum; they 
looked at her in silence, and could only admire her. Joy can 
only express itself among equals. So, as fate would hâve it, 
ail was gloomy and serious around the lovers; there was 
nothing to reflect their happiness. 

The church and the mairie were not far away. The two 
Corsicans, foUowed by the four witnesses required by law, 
decided to go on foot, with a simplicity which robbed this 
great event of social life of ail parade. In the courtyard 
of the mairie they found a crowd of carriages, which an- 
nounced a numerous party wîthin. They went upstairs and 
entered a large room, where the couples who were to be made 
happy on this particular day were awaiting the Maire of that 
quarter of Paris with considérable impatience. Ginevra sat 
down by Luigi on the end of a long bench, and their witnesses 
remained standing for lack of seats. Two brides, pompously 
arrayed in white, loaded with ribbons and lace and pearls, 
and crowned with bunches of orango-blopsom of which the 
sheeny buds quivered under their veils, were surrounded by 
their families and accompanied by their mothers, to whom 
they tumcd with looks at once timid and satisfied ; every eye 

31 
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refiected their happiness^ and every faoe seemed to exhale 
bénédictions. Fathers, wilnesses, brothers, and sisters were 
coming and going like a swarm of insects playing in a son- 
beam which soon must vanish. Every one seemed to under- 
stand the preciousness of this brief hour in life when the 
heart stands poîsed between two hopes — ^the wishes of the 
past, the promise of the future. 

Ât this sight Ginevra f elt her heart swell, and she pressed 
Luigi's arm. He gave her a look, and a tear rose to the 
young man's eye; he never saw more clearly than at that 
moment ail that his Ginevra had sacrificed for him. That 
rare tear made the young girl forget the forlom position in 
which she stood. Love poured treasures of light between 
the lovers^ who f rom that moment saw nothing but each other 
in the midst of the confusion. 

Their witnesses, indiffèrent to the cérémonial, were quietly 
discussing business matters. 

'*Oats are very dear," said the quartermaster to the mason. 

*They hâve not yet gone up so high as plaster in propor- 
tion/' said the buÛder. Ând they walked round the large 
room. 

**What a lot of time we are losing hère!" exdaimed the 
mason, putting a huge silver watch back into his pocket. 

Luigi and Ginevra, clinging to each other, seemed to be 
but one person. A poet would certainly hâve admired thèse 
two heads, full of the same feeling, alike in coloring, melan- 
choly and silent in the présence of the two buzzing wedding- 
parties, of four excited families sparkling with diamonds and 
flowers, and full of gaiety which seemed a mère effervescence. 
Âll the joys of which thèse loud and gorgeous groups made a 
display, Luigi and Ginevra kept buried at the bottom of their 
hearts. On one side was the coarse clamor of pleasure ; on the 
other the délicate silence of happy soûls : earth and heaven. 

But Ginevra trembled, and could not altogether shake off 
her woman's weakness. Superstitions, as Italians are, she 
regarded this contrast as an omen, and in the depths of her 
heart she harbored a feeling of dread, as unconquerable as 
her love itsell 
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Suddenly an officiai în livery threw open the double doors ; 
fiflence fell^ and his voice sounded like a jelp as he called 
out the names of Monsieur Luigi Porta and Mademoiselle 
Ginevra Piombo. This incident caused the pair some em- 
barrassment. The celebrity of the name of Piombo attracted 
attention; the spectators looked about them for a wedding- 
party which must surely be a splendid one. Ginevra rose; 
her eyes, thunderous with pride, subdued the crowd, she took 
Luigi's arm, and went forward with a firm step, foUowed 
by the witnesses. A murmur of astonishment which rapidly 
grew louder^ and whispering on ail sides, reminded Ginevra 
that the world was calling her to account for her parents' 
absence. Her father^s curse seemed to be pursuing her. 

''Wait for the families of the bride and bridegroom," said 
the Maire to the clerk, who at once began to read the con- 
tracts. 

'The father and mother enter a protest/' said the derk 
îndîfferently. 

*'0n both sides ?" asked the Maire. 

'The man is an orphan." 

''Where are the witnesses?" 

**Th^ are hère," said the clerk, pointing to the four mo- 
tionless and silent men who stood like statues, with theii 
arms crossed. 

**But if the parents protest ?" said the Maire. 

"The 'respectful summons' bas been presented in due 
form," replied the man, rising to place the varions documenta 
in the functionary's hands. 

This discussion in an office seemed to brand them, and 
in a few words told a whole history. The hatred of the 
Porta and the Piombo, ail thèse terrible passions, were 
thus recorded on a page of a rcgistcr, as the annals of a 
nation may be inscribed on a tombstone in a few lines, nay, 
even in a single name: Robespierre or Napoléon. Ginevra 
was trembling. Like the dove crossing the waters, which 
had no rest for her foot but in the ark, her eyes could take 
refuge only in Luigi's, for ail else was cold and sad. The 
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Maire had a stem, disapproving look, and bis clerk stared 
at the couple with ill-natured curiosity. Nothing ever had 
less the appearance of a festivity. Like ail the other events 
of human life when they are stripped of their acœssories^ it 
was a simple thing in itself, immense in its idea. 

After some questions, to whieh they replied, the Maire 
muttered a few words, and then, having signed their names 
in the register, Luigi and Ginevra were man and wife. The 
young Corsicans, whose union had ail the poetry which genius 
bas consecrated in Romeo and Juliet, went away between 
two lines of jubilant relations to whom they did not belong, 
and who were out of patience at the delay caused by a mar- 
riage apparently so forlom. When the girl found berself in 
the courtyard and under the open sky, a deep sigh broke 
from ber very heart. 

"Oh, will a whole life of love and dévotion suflSce to re- 
pay my Ginevra for ber courage and tendemess?** said 
Luigi. 

At thèse words, spoken with tears of joy, the bride forgot 
ail ber suffering, for she had suffered in showing berself to 
the world claiming a happiness which ber parents refused to 
sanction. 

*TVhy do men try to come between us?" she said, with a 
simplicity of feeling that enchanted Luigi. 

Gladness made them more light-hearted. They saw neither 
the sky, nor the earth, nor the bouses, and fiew on wings to 
the church. At last they found themselves in a small, dark 
cbapel, and in front of a humble altar where an old priest 
married them. There, as at the mairie, they were pursued 
by the two weddings that persecuted them with their 
splendor. The church, filled with f riends and relations, rang 
with the noise made by carriages, beadles, porters, and priests. 
Altars glittered with ecclesiastical magnificence; the crowns 
of orange-blossom that decked the statues of the Virgin 
seemed quite new. Nothing was to be seen but flowers, with 
perfumes, gleaming tapers, and velvet cushions embroidered 
with gold. God seemed to bave a share in thie rapture of a 
day. 
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When the symbol of eternal union was to be held aboTe 
the heads of Luigi and Ginevra — the yoke of white satin 
which for some is 8o soft, so bright, so light, and for the 
greater number is made of lead — the priest looked round 
in vain for two young boys to fill the happy office; two of 
the witnesses took their place. The priest gave the couple 
a hasty diseourse on the dangers of life, and on the dutiea 
they must one day inculcate in their children, and he hère 
took occasion to insinuate a reflection on the absence of 
Gineyra's parents; thon having united them in the présence 
of God, as the Maire had united them in the présence of the 
Law, be ended the mass, and left them. 

"God bless them," eaid Vergniaud to the mason at the 
church door. "Xevcr were two créatures better made for each 
other. That girl's parents are wretches. I know no braver 
soldier than Colonel Luigi! If ail the world had behaved 
as he did. L'autre* would still be with us." 

The soldier's blessing, the only one breathed for them thia 
day, fell like balm on Ginevra's heart. 

They ail parted with shaking of hands, and Luigi cordially 
thanked bis landlord. 

"Grood-bye, old fellow," said Luigi to the quartermaster. 
"And thank you." 

"At your service. Colonel, soûl and body, borses and 
chaises — ail that is mine is yours." 

"How well he loves you !" said Ginevra. 

Luigi eagerly led bis wife home to the house they were 
to live in; they soon reachcd the modest apartment, and 
there, when the door was closed, Luigi took hcr in bis arms, 
exclaiming, "Oh, my Ginevra — for you are mine now — ^here 
is our real festival ! Hère," he went on, "ail will smile on 



us." 



Together they went through the three rooms which com- 
posed their dwelling. The entrance hall served as drawing- 
room and dining-roora. To the right was a bedroom, to the 
left a sort of large closet which Luigi had arranged for hia 

•Napoléon. 
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beloved wife^ where she found easels, her paint-box^ some 
casts, modelSy lay figures, pictures, portfolios, in short, ail 
the apparatus of an artist. 

^'Here I shall work," said she, with ehildlike glee. 

She looked for a long time at the paper and the fumitnre, 
constantly tuming to Luigi to thank him, for there was a 
kind of magnificence in this humble retreat; a bookcase con- 
tained Ginevra's favorite books, and there was a piano. She 
sat down on an ottoman, drew Luigi to her side, and clasp- 
ing his hand, ^'You hâve such good taste," said she, in a 
caressing tone. 

'Tour words make me very happy," he replied. 

"But, come, let us see everything," said Ginevra, from 
whom Luigi had kept the secret of this little home. 

They went into a bridai chamber that was as fresh and 
white as a maiden. 

'^Oh! come away,'* said Luigi, laughing. 

''But I must see everything," and Ginevra imperionsly 
went on, examining ail the furniture with the curiosity of an 
antiquary studying a medal. She touched the silk stuflE and 
scrutinized everything with the ehildlike delight of a bride 
tuming over the treasures of the corbeille brought her by 
her husband. 

"We bave begun by ruining ourselves," she said in a half- 
glad, half-regretful tone. 

"It is true; ail my arrears of pay are there,** replied 
Luigi. "I sold it to a good fellow named Gigonnet. 

"Why ?" she asked, in a reproachful voice, which betrayed, 
however, a secret satisfaction. "Do you think I should be 
less happy under a bare roof? Still," she went on, "it is 
ail very pretty, and it is ours !" 

Luigi looked at her with such enthusiasm that she cast 
down her eyes, and said, "Let us see the rest." 

Above thèse three rooms, in the attics, were a workroom 
for Luigi, a kitchen, and a servantes room. Ginevra was 
content with her little domain, though the view was limited 
by the high wall of a neighboring house, and the courtyard 
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«m whîch the rooms looked was gloomy. But the lovera were 
so glad of heart, hope so beautified the future, that they 
would see nothing but enchantment in their mysterious 
dwelling. They were buried in this huge house, lost in the 
inunensity of Paris, like two pearis in their shell, in the 
bosom of the deep sea. For any one else it would hâve been 
a prison ; to them it was Paradise. 

The first days of their manied life were given to love; it 
was too diflScult for them to dévote themselves at once to 
work, and they could not resist the fascination of their 
mutual passion. Luigi would recline for hours at his wife's 
feet, admiring the color of her hair, the shape of her fore- 
head, the exquisite setting of her eyes, the purity and white- 
ness of the arched brow beneath which they slowly rose or 
fell. expressing the happiness of satisfîed love. Ginevra 
stroked her Luigi's locks, never tiring of gazing at what she 
called, in one of her own phrases, the beîtà folgorante of 
the young man, and his delicately eut featurcs; always faa- 
cinated by the dignity of his manners, while always charm- 
ing him by the grâce of her own. They played like children 
with the merest trifles, thèse trilles always brought them baek 
to their passion, and they ceased playing only to lapse into 
the day dreams of far niente. An air sung by Ginevra 
would reproduce for them the exquisite hues of their love. 

Or, matching their steps as they had matched their soûls, 
they wandered about the country, finding their love in every- 
thing, in the flowers, in the sky, in the heart of the fiery 
glow of the setting sun; they read it even in the changing 
elouds that were tossed on the winds. No day was ever like 
the last, their love continued to grow because it was true. 
In a very few days they had proved each other, and had in- 
gtinctively perceived that their soûls were of such a temper 
that their inexhaustible riches soemcd to promise ever new 
joys for the future. This was love in ail its fresh candor, 
with its endless prattle, its unfinished sentences, its long 
silences, its Oriental restfulness and ardor. Luigi and 
Ginevra had wholly understood love. Is not love like the 
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sea, which, seen superficially or in haste, is accused of 
monotony by vulgar minds, while certain privileged beinga 
can spend ail their life admiring it and finding in it change- 
fui phenomena which delight them? 

. One day, however, prudence dragged the young couple 
f rom their Garden of Eden ; they must work for their living. 
Ginevra, who had a remarkable talent for copying pictures, 
set to work to produce copies, and formed a connection among 
dealers. Luigi, too, eagerly sought some occupation; but it 
was difEcult for a young officer, whose talents were limited 
to a thorough knowledge of tactics, to find any employment 
in Paris. At last, one day when, weary of his vain efforts, he 
f elt despair in his soûl at seeing that the whole burden of pro- 
viding for their existence rested on Ginevra, it occurred to him 
that he might eam something by his handwriting, which was 
beautiful. With a persévérance, of which his wife had set 
the example, he went to ask work of the attomeys, the no- 
tariés, and the pleaders of Paris. The frankness of his man- 
ners and his painful situation greatly interested people in his 
favor, and he got enough copying to be obliged to employ 
youths under him. Presently he took work on a larger scale. 
The income derived from this office-work and the price of 
Ginevra^s paintings put the young household on a footing of 
comfort, which they were proud of as the fruit of their own 
industry. 

This was the sunniest period of their life. The days glided 
swiftly by between work and the happiness of love. In the 
evening after working hard they found themselves happy in 
Ginevra's cell. Music then consoled them for their fatigues. 
No shade of melancholy ever clouded the young wife's 
features, and she ne ver allowed herself to utter a lament. She 
could always appear to her Luigi with a smile on her lips and 
a light in her eyes. Each cherished a ruling thought which 
would hâve made them take pleasure in the hardest toil: 
Ginevra told herself she was working for Luigi, and Luigi 
for Ginevra. Sometimes, in her husband's absence, the 
young wife would thwk of the perfect joy it would hâve been 
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if thifl life of love might hâve been gpent in the sight of 
her father and mother; then she would sink into deep melan- 
choly, and f eel ail thc pangs of remorse ; dark pictures wonld 
pass like shadows before her fancy; ehe would see her old 
father alone, or her mother weeping in the eveninge^ and 
hiding her tears from the inexorable Piombo. Thoee two 
grave, white heads would suddenly rise up before her, and 
she fancied she would never see them again but in the fan- 
tastical light of memory. This idea haunted her like a^pre- 
sentiment. 

She kept the anniversary of their wedding by giving her 
husband a portrait he had often wished for — ^that of hiB 
Ginevra. The young artist had never executed bo remark- 
able a work. Apart from the likeness, which was perfect, the 
brilliancy of her beauty, the purity of her feelings, the happi- 
ness of love, were rendered with a kind of magie. The maa- 
terpiece was hung up with due ceremony. 

They spent another year in the midst of comfort. The 
history of their life can be told in thèse words: ^'They were 
happy.'* No event occurred deserving to be related. 

At the beginning of the winter of 1819 the picture- 
dealers advised Oinevra to bring them something else than 
copies, as, in conséquence of the great compétition, they could 
no longer sell them to advantage. Madame Porta acknowl* 
edged the mîstake she had made in not busying herself with 
genre pictures which would hâve won her a name ; she under- 
took to paint portraits; but she had to contend against a 
crowd of artists even poorer than herself. However, as Luigi 
and Ginevra had saved some money, they did not despair of 
the future. At the end of this same winter Luigi was work- 
ing without ceasing. He, too, had to compete with rivais; 
the price of copying had fallen so low that he could no 
longer employ assistants, and was compelled to give up more 
time to his labor to eam the same amount. His wife had 
painted several pictures which were not devoid of merit, but 
dealers were scarcely buying even thope of artists of reputa 
Oinevra offered them for almost nothing^ and conld not sell 
theic* 
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The sitiiation of the hougehold was aomething terrible; 
the soûls of the husband and wife floated in happiness, lore 
loaded them with its treasures; poverty rose up like a 
skeleton in the midst of this harvest of joys^ and they hid 
their alarma from each other. When Ginevra felt herself 
on the verge of tears as she saw Luigi suffering, she heaped 
caresses on him; Luigi, in the same way, hid the blackest 
care in his heart, while ezpressing the fondest dévotion io 
Ginevra. They sought some compensation for their woes in 
the enthusiasm of their feelings, and their words, their joys, 
their playfulness, were marked by a kind of frenzy. They 
were alarmed at the future. What sentiment is there to com- 
pare in strength with a passion which must end to-morrow — ► 
killed by death or necessity? When they spoke of their 
poverty, they felt the need of deluding each other, and 
snatched at the smallest hope with equal eagemess. 

One night Ginevra sought in vain for Luigi at her side, 
and got up quite frightened. A pale gleam reflected from the 
dingy wall of the little courtyard led her to guess that her 
husband sat up to work at night. Luigi waited till his wife 
was asleep to go up to his workroom. The clock struck four. 
Ginevra went back to bed and feigned sleep; Luigi came 
back, overwhelmed by fatigue and want of sleep, and Ginevra 
gazed sadly at the handsome face on which labor and anxiety 
had already traced some Unes. 

'^And it is for me that he spends the night in writing," 
she thought, and she wept. 

An idea came to dry her tears: she would imitate Luigi. 
That same day she went to a rich print-seller, and by the 
help of a letter of recommendation to him that she had ob* 
tained from Elie Magus, a picture-dealer, she got some work 
in coloring prints. Ail day she painted and attended to her 
household cares, then at night she colored prints. Thèse two 
beings, so tenderly in love, got into bed only to. get out 
of it again. Each pretended to sleep, and out of dévotion to 
the other stole away as soon as one had deceived the other.* 
One night Luigi, knocked over by a sort of fever caused bj; 
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work, of which the burden was beginning to crush him, 
threiir open the window of his workroom to inhale the fresh 
moming air, and shake off his pain, when, happening to 
look down, he saw the light thrown on the wall by Oinevra's 
lamp; the onhappy man gaessed the truth; he went down- 
BtairSy walking softly, and discovered his wife in her studio 
ooloring prints. 

"Oh, Ginevra/' he ezclaimed. 

She started eonyalsively in her chair, and tumed scarlet* 

"Could I sleep while you were wearing yourself ont with 
work?" said she. 

**But I alone hâve a right to work so hard/' 

"And can I ait idle?" replied the young wife, whose eyea 
filled with tears, "when I know that every morsel of bread 
almost costs us a drop of your blood ? I should die if I did 
not add my efforts to yours. Ought we not to hâve every- 
thing in common, pleasures and pains ?" 

"She is cold !" cried Luigi, in despair. ^*Wrap your shawl 
doser over your chest, my Ginevra, the night is damp and 
chilly." 

They went to the window, the young wife leaning her 
head on her beloved husband's shoulder, he with his arm 
round her, sunk in deep silence^ and watching the sky which 
dawn was slowly lighting up. 

Gray clouds swept across in quick succession, and the east 
grew brighter by degrees. 

"See," said Ginevra, "it is a promise — we shall be happy." 

^TTes, in Heaven!" replied Luigi, with a bitter smile. 
*'0h, Ginevra ! you who deserved ail the riches of earth . . P 

**I hâve your heart !" said she in a glad tone. 

"Ah, and I do not complain," he went on, clasping her 
dosely to him. And he covered the délicate face with kisses; 
it was already beginning to lose the freshness of youth, but 
the expression was so tender and sweet that he could never 
look at it without feeling comforted. 

"How stilll" said Ginevra. "I enjoy sitting late, my 
dearest. The majesty of night is really contagions; it is im- 
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pressive^ inspiring; there is something etrangely solemn in 
the thought : ail sleeps, but I am awake/' 

"Oh, my Ginevra, I feel, not for the first time, the refined 
graoe of your soul — ^but, see, this is daybreak, oome and 
deep/' 

'TTes," said she, "if I am not the only one to sleep. I was 
misérable indeed the night when I disoovered that my Loigi 
was awake and at work without me/' 

The valor with which the young people defied misfortime 
for Bome time found a reward. ' But the event whidh nsually 
erowns the joys of a household was destined to be fatal to 
them. Ginevra gave birth to a boy who, to use a common 
phrase, was as beautiful as the day. The feeling of mother- 
hood doubled the young creature's strength. Luigi borrowed 
money to defray the expenses of her confinement. Thns, 
just at ôrst, she did not feel ail the painfulness of their situa- 
tion, and the young parents gave themselves up to the joy 
of rearing a child. This was their last gleam of happinesa. 
Like two swimmers who unité their forces to stem a current, 
the Corsicans at first struggled bravely; but sometimes they 
gave themselves up to an apathy resembling the torpor that 
précèdes death, and they soon were obliged to sell their little 
treasures. 

Poverty suddenly stood before them, not hideous, but 
humbly attired, almost pleasant to endure; there was noth- 
ing appalling in her voice; she did not bring despair with 
her, nor spectres, nor squalor, but she made them forget the 
traditions and the habit of comfort; she broke the main- 
springs of pride. Then came misery in ail its horror, reck- 
less of her rags, and trampling every human feeling under 
foot. Seven or eight months after the birth of little Bar- 
tolomeo it would hâve been difiQcult to recognize the original 
of the beautiful portrait, the sole adomment of their bare 
room, in the mother who was suckling a sickly baby. With- 
out any fire in bitter winter weather, Ginevra saw the soft 
outlines of her face gradually disappear, her cheeks became 
as white as porcelain, her eyes colorless, as though the springa 
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of lîfe were diyîng up in her. And watching her starved 
and pallid infant^ she suffered only in his yonng misery^ 
while Luigi had not the heart even to smile at hiB boy. 

"I hâve scoured Paris," he said in a hoUow voice. "I know 
no one, and how can I dare beg of étrangers? Yergniand, 
the horse-breeder, my old comrade in Egypt, is implicated in 
some conspiracy, and has been sent to prison ; besides, he had 
lent me ail he had to lend. As to the landlord, he hae not 
aaked me for any rent for more than a year/^ 

**But we do not want for anything/' Ginevra gently an- 
swered, with an affectation of calmness. 

"Each day brings some fresh diflîculty," replied Luigi, with 
horror. 

Luigi took ail Oinevra's paintings, the portrait, some fur- 
niture which they yet could dispense with, and sold them ail 
for a mère trifle; the money thus obtained prolonged their 
sufferings for a little while. During thèse dreadful days 
Ginevra showed the sublime heights of her character, and 
the extent of her résignation. She bore the inroads of suffer- 
ing with stoical firmness. Her vigorous soûl upheld her 
under ail ills ; with a weak hand she worked on by her dying 
child, fulfilled her household duties with miraculous activity, 
and was equal to ever3rthing. She was even happy when ahe 
SEW on Luigi 's lips a smile of surprise at the look of neatneas 
she contrived to give to the one room to which they had been 
reduced. 

'^I hâve kept you a pièce of bread, dear/' she said one 
evening when he came in tired. 

"And you?" 

"I hâve dined, dear Luigi; I want nothing." And the 
sweet expression of her face, even more than her words, urged 
him to accept the food of which she had deprived herself. 
Luigi embraced her with one of the dcspairing kisses which 
friends gave each other in 1793 as they mounted the scaffold 
together. In such moments as thèse two human creaturei 
see each other heart to heart. Thus the unhappy Luigi, un- 
derstanding at once that his wife was fasting, felt the fever 
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that was undermining her; he shivered, and went out on the 
pretext of pressing business, for he would rather hâve taken 
the most insidions poison than escape death by eating the 
last morsel of bread in the house. 

He wandered abont Paris among the smart carnages» in 
the midst of the insulting luxury that is everywhere flaunted; 
he hurried past the shops of the money-changers where gold 
glitters in the window; finally, he determined to sell him- 
self, to offer himself as a substitute for the conscription, 
hoping by this sacrifice to save Oinevra, and that dnring his 
absence she might be taken into favor again by Bartolomeo. 
So he went in search of one of the men who deal in thèse 
white slaves, and felt a gleam of happiness at recognizing 
in him an old officer of the Impérial Ouard. 

"For two days I hâve eaten nothing/' he said, in a slow, 
weak voice, '^y wife is dying of hunger, and never ntters 
a complaint ; she will die, I believe, with a smile on her lips. 
For pity's sake, old comrade," he added, with a forlom smile, 
"pay for me in advance; I am strong, I hâve left the service, 
and I '' 

The officer gave Luigi something on account of the smn he 
promised to get for him. The unhappy man laughed con- 
vulsively when he grasped a handful of gold pièces, and ran 
home as fast as he could go, panting, and ezclaiming as he 
went, *'0h, my Ginevra — Ginevra !" 

It was growing dark by the time he reached home. He 
went in softly, fearing to over-excite his wife,» whom he had 
left so weak; the last pale rays of sunshine, coming in at 
the dormer-window, fell on Ginevra's face. She was asleep 
in her chair with her baby at her breast. 

^TVake np, my darling," said he, without noticing the 
attitude of the child, which seemed at this moment to hâve 
a supematural glory. 

On hearing his voice, the poor mother opened her eyes, 
met Luigi^s look, and smiled ; but Luigi gave a cry of terror. 
He hardly recognized his half-crazed wife, to whom he 
showed the gold, with a gesture of savage véhémence. 
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Ginevra began to laugh mechanically, but suddenly ahe 
cried in a terrible voice, 'Tiouis, the child is oold V* 

She looked at the infant and fainted. Little Bartolomeo 
was dead. 

Lnigi took his wife in his arma, without depriving her of 
the child, which she clutched to her with incompréhensible 
strengthy and after laying her on the bed he went ont to call 
for help. 

''Oreat Heaven!'' he exdaimed to his landlord, whom he 
met on the stairs, '^I hâve money, and my child is dead of 
hnnger, and my wife is dying. Help us/' 

In despair he went back to his wife, leaving the worthy 
builder and varions neighbors to procure whatever nûght 
relieve the misery of which till now they had known nothing, 
Bo carefully had the Corsicans concealed it out of a feeling 
of pride. Luigi had tossed the gold pièces on the floor, and 
was kneeling by the bed where his wife lay. 

^Tather, take charge of my son, who bears your nameT' 
cried Oinevra in her delirium. 

^'Oh, my angel, be calm/' said Luigi, kissing her, '^tter 
days await us !" His voice and embrace restored her to some 
composure. 

'^Oh, my Louis," she went on, looking at him with ez- 
traordinary fixity, *1isten to me. I feel that I am dying. 
My death is quite natural. I havc been suffering too much ; 
and then happiness so great as mine had to be paid for. Yes, 
my Luigi, be comforted. I hâve been so happy that if I had 
to begin life again, I would again accept our lot. I am a 
bad mother ; I weep for you even more than for my child. — 
My child I" she repeated in a full, deep voice. Two tears 
dropped from her dying eyes, and she suddenly clasped yet 
doser the little body she could not warm. "Give my hair 
to my father in memory of his Ginevra," she added. "Tell 
him that I never, never accused him " 

Her head fell back on her husband's arm. 

*'No, no, you cannot die !" cried Luigi. "A doctor is com- 
ing. We hâve food. Your father will receive you into favor. 
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Prosperity is âawning on us. Stay with ns, angel of 
beauty V 

But that faithful and loving heart was growing oold. 
Ginevra instinctively tumed her eye8 on the man she adored, 
though she was no longer conscions of anvthing; eonfused 
images rose before her mind, fast losing ail memories of 
earth. She knew that Lnigi was there, for she clnng more 
and more tightly to his ice-cold hand, as if to hold herself 
np above a golf into which she feared to fall. 

'TTou are cold, dear/* she said presently; "I wiU Trarm 

She tried to lay her hnsband's hand over her heart, but 
she was dead. Two doctors, a priest, and some neighbors 
came in at this moment, bringing eveiything that was need- 
fui to save the lives of the young couple and to soothe their 
despair. At first thèse intruders made a good deal of noise, 
but when they were ail in the room an appalling silence fell. 

While this scène was taking place Bartolomeo and his 
wife were sitting in their old armchairs, each at one corner 
of the immense fireplace that warmed the great drawing- 
room of their mansion. The clock marked midnight. It 
was long since the old couple had slept well. Ât this mo- 
ment they were silent, like two old folks in their second child- 
hood, who look at everjrthing and see nothing. The deserted 
room, to them fuU of memories, was feebly lighted by a 
single lamp fast dying out. But for the dancing fiâmes on 
the hearth they would hâve been in total darkness. One 
of their friends had just left them, and the chair on which 
he had sat during his visit stood between the old people. 
Piombo had already cast more than one glance at this chair, 
and thèse glanées, fraught with thoughts, foUowed each other 
like pangs of remorse, for the empty chair was Ginevra's. 
Elisa Piombo watched the expressions that passed across her 
husband's pale face. Though she was accustomed to guess 
the Corsican^s feelings from the violent changes in his 
features, they were to-night by tums so threatening and lo 
sad that she f ailed to read this inscrutable souL 
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Wa8 Bartolomeo yielding to the overwhelming memoiies 
aroused by that chair? Was he pained at peroeiving that 
it bad been used by a stranger for the first time since his 
daughter's departure? Had the hour of merçy, the hour 
80 long and vainly hoped ior, stnick at last? 

Thèse reflections agitated the heart of Elisa Piombo. For 
a moment her husband's face was so terrible that she quaked 
at having ventured on so innocent a device to give her an 
opportunity of speaking of Ginevra. At this instant the 
northerly blast flung the snowflakes against the shutters with 
such violence Ihat the old people could hear their soft pelting. 
Ginevra's mother bent her head to hide her tears from her 
husband. Suddenly a sigh broke from the old man's heart; 
his wife looked at him; he was downcast. For the second 
time in three years she ventured to speak to him of his 
danghter. 

^'Supposing Ginevra were cold I'^ she exclaimed in an im« 
dertone. "Or perhaps she is hungry," she went on. The 
Corsican shed a tcar. "She bas a child^ and cannot suckle 

it — ^her milk is dried up " the mother added vehemently, 

with an accent of despair. 

"Let her corne, oh, let her come!" cried Piombo. **0h, 
my darling child, you hâve conquered me/' 

The mother rose, as if to go to fetch her danghter. At 
this instant the door was flung open, and a man, whose face 
had lost ail semblance to humanity, suddenly stood before 
them. 

"DeadI — Our families were doomed to exterminate each 
other; for this is ail that remains of her,'* he said, laying 
on the table Ginevra's long, black hair. 

The two old people started, as though they had been stmck 
by a thunderbolt; they could not see Luigi. 

"He has spared us a pistol shot, for he is dead/* 
Bartolomeo, deliberately, as he looked on the gronnd. 

Faub, «/omiary UM 



COLONEL CHABERT 

To Madame la Comtesse Ida de Bocarmé née du Chastelêr. 

'^HuLLO ! There is that old Boz-coat again !'' 

This exclamation was made by a lawyer^s clerk of the 
class called in Freneh offices a gutter-jumper — ^a messenger 
in f act — ^who at this moment was eating a pièce of dry bread 
with a hearty appetite. He pulled off a morsel of crumb 
to make into a buUet, and fired it gleefully through the open 
pane of the window against which he was leaning. The 
pellet, well aimed, rebounded almost as high as the window, 
after hitting the hat of a stranger who was crossing the 
courtyard of a house in the Rue Vivienne, where dwdt 
Maître Derville, attomey-at-law. 

^'Come, Simonnin, don't play tricks on people, or I will 
tum yon ont of doors. Howeyer poor a client may be, he is 
still a man, hang it ail !" said the head clerk, pansing in the 
addition of a biU of costs. 

The lawyer's messenger is commonly, as was Simonnin, a 
lad of thirteen or fourteen, who, in every office, is nnder the 
spécial jurisdiction of the managing clerk, whose errands and 
billeiS'doux keep him employed on his way to carry writs 
to the bailiffs and pétitions to the Courts. He is akin to the 
Street boy in his habits, and to the pettifogger by fate. The 
boy is almost always ruthless, unbroken, unmanageable, a 
ribald rhymester, impudent, greedy, and idle. Ând yet, 
almost ail thèse clerUings hâve an old mother lodging on 
some fifth floor with whom they share their pittance of 
thirty or forty francs a month. 

'^f he is a man, why do you call him old Boz-coat V* asked 
Simonnin, with the air of a schoolboy who has canght ont 
his master. 
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Ând he went on eating his bread and cheese^ leaning his 
shoulder agaînst the wîndow jamb; for he rested standing 
like a cab-horse^ one of his legs raised and propped against 
the other^ on the toe of his shoe. 

'^What trick can we play that cove?'^ said the third clerk, 
whose name was Godesehal^ in a low voice, pausing in the 
middle of a discourse he was extemporizing in an appeal 
engrossed by the fourth clerk^ of which copies were being 
made by two néophytes f rom the provinces. 

Then he went on improvising : 

"But, in his noble and beneficeni wisdom, his Majesiy, 
Louis the Eighteenth — (write it at full length, hehl Des- 
roches the leamed — ^you, as you engross it!) — when he re- 
sumed the reins of Oovemment, understood — (what did that 
old nincompoop eyer understand?) — the high mission to 
which he had been called by Divine Providence! — (a note 
of admiration and six stops. They are pious enough at the 
Courts to let us put six) — and his first thought, as is proved 
by the date of the order hereinafter designated, was to re- 
pair the misfortunes caused by the terrible and sad disasters 
of the revolutionary times, by restoring to his numerous and 
faithful adhérents — (^numerous* is flattering, and ought 
to please the Bench) — ail their unsold estâtes, whether within 
our realm, or in conquered or acquired territory, or in the 
endowments of public institutions, for we are, and proclaim 
ourselves compétent to déclare, that this is the spirit and 
meaning of the famous, truly loyal order given in — Stop/' 
said Godeschal to the three copying clerks, "that rascally sen- 
tence brings me to the end of my page. — Well," he went on, 
wetting the back fold of the sheet with his tongue^ so as to 
be able to fold back the page of thick stamped paper, "well, 
if you want to play him a trick, tell him that the master can 
only see his clients between two and three in the morning; 
we shall see if he cornes» the old ruffian I'' 

And Godeschal took up the sentence he was dictating-^ 
** given in — Are you ready ?" 

^TTes," cried the three writera. 
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It ail went on together, the appeal, the goseip, and the 
conspiracy. 

"Ùiven in — Hère, Daddy Boucard, what is the date of the 
order ? We must dot our î'b and cross our ^'s, by Jingo ! it 
helps to fill the pages/' 

**By Jingo!'' repcatcd one of the copying clerks befoie 
Boucardy the head elerk, could reply. 

"What! hâve you written iy Jingo f" cried Godeachal, 
looking at one of the noyices^ with an expression at onoe 
stcrn and humorous. 

'^hy, yes/* said Desroehes, the fourth clerk, leaning 
across his neighbor's eopy, '%e has written 'We musi doi our 
iV and spelt it by Oingo!" 

Âll the elerks shouted with laughter. 

^'Why! Monsieur Huré, you take *By Jingo' for a law 
term, and you say you corne from Mortagne!" exclaimed 
Simonnin. 

"Scratch is cleanly out/' said the head derk. '^f the 
judge, whose business it is to tax the bill, were to see such 
thingSy he would say you were laughing at the whole boiling. 
You would hear of it from the chief ! Corne, no more of 
this nonsense, Monsieur Huré! A Norman ought not to 
Write out an appeal without thought. It is the 'Shoulder 
arms !' of the law." 

"Oiven in — inV asked Godeschal. — "Tell me when, Bou- 
card.** 

"June 1814/' replied the head clerk, without lookiiïg up 
from his work. 

A knock at the office door interrupted the circumlocutions 
of the prolix document. Five clerks with rows of hungry 
teethy bright, mocking eyes, and curly heads, lifted their 
noses towards the door, af ter crying ail together in a einging 
tone, "Corne in !" 

Boucard kept his face buried in a pile of papers — broutilleê 
(odds and ends) in French law jargon — and went on draw- 
ing out the bill of costs on which he was busy. 

The office was a large room f umished with the traditional 
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stoOl which Î8 to be seen in ail thèse dens of law-qnibblmg. 
The stoye-pipe crossed the room diagonally to the chimney 
of a bricked-up fireplaoe; on the marble chimney-piece were 
Beyeral chiinks of bread, triangles of Brie cheese, pork cutlets, 
glasses^ bottles^ and the head clerk's cup of chocolaté. The 
smell of thèse dainties blended so completely with that of the 
fanmoderately oyerheated stoye and the odor pecnliar to of- 
fices and old papers, that the trail of a fox wonld not haye 
been perceptible. The floor was covered with mnd and snow, 
brought in by the derks. Near the window stood the desk 
with a revolying lid, where the head clerk worked, and 
against the back of it was the second clerk's table. The 
second derk was at this moment in Court. It was between 
eight and nine in the moming. 

The only décoration of the office consisted in huge yellow 
posters, annooncing seiznres of real estate, sales, settlements 
under trust, final or intérim judgments, — ail the glory of 
a lawyer's office. Behind the head clerk was an enormous 
stack of pigeon-holes from the top to the bottom of the 
room, of which each diyision was crammed with bundles of 
papers with an infinité number of tickets hangîng from them 
at the ends of red tape, which giye a peculiar physiognomy 
to law papers. The lower rows were fiUed with cardboard 
boxes, yellow with use, on which might be read the names 
of the more important clients whose cases were juicily stew- 
ing at this présent time. The dirty window-panes admitted 
but little daylight. Indeed, there are very few offices in 
Paris where it is possible to write without lamplight before 
ten in the moming in the month of February, for they are 
ail lef t to very natural neglect ; eyery one comes and no one 
stays; no one has any personal intei*est in a scène of mère 
routine — neither the attomey, nor the counsel, nor the 
clerks, trouble themselyes about the appearance of a place 
which, to the youths, is a schoolroom; to the clients, a 
passage; to the chief, a laboratory. The greasy fumiture 
is handed down to successive owners with such scrupulous 
care, that in some offices may still be seen boxes of r»- 
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fnainders, machines for twisting parchment gai, and bags 
left by the prosecnting parties of the Châtelet (abbreyiated 
to Chlet) — a Court which, nnder the old order of things, 
represented the présent Court of First Instance (or County 
Court). 

So in this dark ofiQce, thick with dust, there was, as in 
ail its fellows, something répulsive to the clients — something 
whieh made it one of the most hideous monstrosities of Paris. 
Nay, were it not for the moiddy sacristies where prayers are 
weighed out and paid for like groceries^ and for the old- 
clothes shops, where flutter the rags that blight ail the illu- 
sions of life by showing us the last end of ail our festiyities 
— an attomey's office would be, of ail social marts, the most 
loathsome. But we might say the same of the gambling-hell, 
of the Law Court, of the lottery office, of the brothel. 

But why? In thèse places, perhaps, the drama being 
played in a man's soûl makes him indiffèrent to accessories, 
which would also account for the single-mindedness of great 
thinkers and men of great ambitions. 

**Where is my penknifeP* 

**I am eating my breakfast.'' 

'?ou go and be hanged ! hère is a blot on the oojfj." 

"Silence, gentlemen!" 

Thèse varions exclamations were uttered simultaneousiy 
at the moment when the old client shut the door with the 
sort of humility which disfigures the movements of a man 
down on his luck. The stranger tried to smile, but the 
muscles of his face relaxed as he vainly looked for some 
symptoms of amenity on the inexorably indiffèrent faces 
of the six clerks. Accustomed, no doubt, to gauge men, he 
very politely addressed the gutter-jumper, hoping to get a 
civil answer from this boy of ail work. 

"Monsieur, is your master at home?" 

The pert messenger made no reply, but patted his ear 
with the fingers of his left hand, as much as to say, "I am 
deaf." 

"What do you want, sir?" nsked Godeechal, swallowing èê 
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he epoke a mouthful of bread big enough to charge a four- 
pounder, flourishing his knife and crossing his legs, throwing 
up one foot in the air to the level of his eyes. 

"This is the fifth time I hâve called/' replied the victim. 
*T wish to speak to M. Derville/' 

"On buBiness?'* 

'TTes, but I can ezplain it to no one but ** 

'^. Derville is in bed ; if you want to consolt him on some 
difficnlty, he does no serions work till midnight. But if you 
will lay the case before us^ we could help you just as well 
as he can to— *' 

The stranger was unmoved ; he looked timidly about him, 
like a dog who bas got into a strange kitchen and expecta 
a kick. By grâce of their profession, lawyers' derks 
hâve no fear of thieyes; they did not suspect the owner of 
the box-coat, and left him to study the place, where he 
looked in vain for a chair to sit on, for he was eyidently 
tired. Âttomeys, on principle, do not bave many chairs 
in their offices. The inferior client, being kept waiting on 
his feet, goes away grumbling, but then he does not waste 
time, which, as an old lawyer once said, is not allowed for 
when the bill is taxed. 

"Monsieur," said the old man, "as I hâve already told you, 
I cannot ezplain my business to any one but M. Derville. 
I will wait till he is up.'' 

Boucard had finished his bill. He smelt the fragrance 
of his chocolaté, rose from his cane armchair, went to the 
chimney-piece, looked the old man from head to foot, stared 
at his coat, and made an indescribable grimace. He prob- 
ably reflected that whichever way his client might be wrung, 
it would be impossible to squeeze out a centime, so he put 
in a few brief words to rid the office of a bad customer. 

"It is the truth, monsieur. The chief only works at night. 
If your business is important, I recommend you to retum 
at one in the moming.'' The stranger looked at the head 
derk with a bewildered expression, and remained motionleas 
for a moment. The clerks, accustomed to every change of 
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countenance, and the odd whimsicalities to which indécision 
or absence of mind gives rise in "parties/* went on eating, 
making as much noise with their jaws as herses oyer a 
manger, and paying no further heed to the old man. 

"I will corne again to-night/' said the stranger at length, 
with the tenacious désire^ peculiar to the unfortunate^ to 
catch humanity at f ault. 

Thfi only irony allowed to poverty is to drive Justice and 

convicted Society of falsehood, he throws himselT more 



^^hat do you think of that for a cracked pot?'* said 
Simonnin, without waiting till the old man had shut the 
door. 

"He looks as if he had been buried and dug up again/' 
said a clerk. 

"He is some colonel who wants his arrears of pay/' said 
the head clerk. 

"No, he is a retired concierge/* said Oodeschal. 

"I bet you he is a nobleman/* cried Boucard. 

"I bet you he has been a porter/* retorted Godeschal. 
"Only porters are gifted by nature with shabby box-coats, 
as worn and greasy and frayed as that old body*s. And did 
you see his trodden-down boots that let the water in, and 
his stock which serves for a shirt? He has slept in a dry 
arch.** 

"He may be of noble birth, and yet hâve pidled the door- 
latch/* cried Desroches. "It has been known I** 

"No/* Boucard insisted, in the midst of laughter, *1 main- 
tain that he was a brewer in 1789, and a colonel in the time 
of the Republic." 

"I bet théâtre tickets round that he never was a soldier/' 
said Oodeschal. 

"Donc with you/* answered Boucard. 

"Monsieur! Monsieur!** shouted the little meesengeri 
opening the window. 

"What are you at now, Simonnin?** asked Boucard. 
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*1l am calling him that you may ask him whether he is 
a colonel or a porter ; he must know/' 

AU the clerks laughed. As to the old man, he was already 
coming upstairs again. 

^TVTiat ean we say to him?*' cried Gfodeschal. 

*TLeave it to me," replied Boucard. 

The poor man came in nervously, his eyes cast down, per- 
haps not to betray how hungry he was by looking too greedily 
at the eatables. 

'^Monsieur/' said Boucard, "will you hâve the kindness to 
leave your name, so that M. Derville may know '^ 

"Chabert/' 

'The Colonel who was killed at Eylau ?^' asked Huré, who, 
having so far said nothing, was jealous of adding a jest to 
ail the others. 

'The same, monsieur/' replied the good man^ with antique 
simplicity. And he went away. 

''Whew !'' 

"Done brown I'* 

'Toofl'' 

"Ohr 

''Ah r 

"Boum V' 

"The old rogue!*^ 

"Ting-a-ring-ting 1*' 

"Sold again !" 

"Monsieur Desroches, you are going to the play without 
paying," said Huré to the fourth clerk, giving him a slap on 
the shoulder that might baye killed a rhinocéros. 

There was a storm of cat-calls, cries, and exclamations, 
which ail the onomatopeia of the language would fail to 
represent. 

"Which théâtre shall we go to ?^ 

"To the opéra," cried the head clerk. 

"In the first place," said Oodeschal, "I never mentioned 
which théâtre. I might^ if I chose, take you to see Madame 
Saqui.^ 
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'Madame Saqui is not the play." 

**What is a play ?" replied Godeschal. 'Tiret, we mnal de- 
fine the point of faet. What did I bet, gentlemen? Â play. 
What is a play? A spectacle. What is a spectacle? Some» 
thing to be seen " 

**But on that principle yon would pay yonr bet by taking 
us to see the water run under the Pont Neuf!'* cried 
Simonnin, interrupting him. 

To be seen for money," Godeschal added. 
But a great many things are to be seen for money that 
are not plays. The définition is defective/' said Desroches. 

"But do listen to me !" 

'^ou are talking nonsense, my dear boy/' said Boucard. 

"Is Curtius' a play?" said Godeschal. 

"No," said the head clerk, "it is a collection of figures — 
but it is a spectacle." 

"I bet you a hundred francs to a sou," Gk>deschal resumed, 
"that Curtius' Waxworks forms such a show as might be 
caUed a play or théâtre. It contains a thing to be seen at 
varions priées, according to the place you choose to occupy/* 

"And so on, and so forth !" said Simonnin. 

"You mind I don't box your ears !" said Godeschal. 

The clerks shrugged their shouldors. 

"Besides, it is not proved that that old ape was not making 
game of us," he said, dropping his argument, which was 
drowned in the laughter of the other clerks. "On my honor. 
Colonel Chabert is really and truly dead. His wife is mar- 
ried again to Comte Ferraud, Councillor of State. Madame 
Ferraud is one of our clients." 

"Come, the case is remanded till to-morrow," said Bou- 
card. "To work, gentlemen. The deuce is in it; we get 
nothing donc hère. Finish copying that appeal; it must 
be handod in before the sitting of the Fourth Chamber, judg- 
ment is to be given to-day. Come, on you go !" 

"If he really were Colonel Chabert, would not that im- 
pudent rascal Simonnin hâve felt the leather of his boot in 
the right place when he pretended to be deaf ?" said Des- 
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roches, regarding this remark as more condusive than 
Oodeschars. 

"Since nothing is settled/' said Boucard, 'let us ail agrœ 
to go to the upper boxes of the Français and see Talma in 
*Nero/ Simonnin may go to the pit/' 

Ând thereupon the head elerk sat down at his table, and 
the others followed his example. 

^'Oiven in June eighteen hundred and fourteen (in 
words)," said Godeschal. "Beady?'* 

'TTes/' replied the two copying-clerks and the engrosser, 
whose pens forthwith began to ereak over the stamped paper, 
making as much noise in the office as a hundred cockchafers 
imprisoned by schoolboys in paper cages. 

"And we hope thaï my lords on the Bench," the extem- 
porizing clerk went on. "Stop! I must read my sentence 
through again. I do not understand it myself." 

"Forty-six (that must often happen) and three forty- 
nines,'' said Boucard. 

"We hope," Godeschal began again, after reading ail 
through the document, "that my lords on the Bench will not 
be less magnanimous than the augxist author of the decree, 
and that they will do justice against the miêêrable claims of 
the acting commit tee of the chief Board of the Légion of 
Honor by interpreting the law in the wide sensé tve hâve 
hère set forth — — " 

'^Monsieur Godeschal, wouldn't you like a glass of water?** 
said the little messenger. 

*That imp of a boy !^' said Boucard. ''Hère, get on your 
double-soled shanks-mare, take this packet, and spin off to 
the Invalides.'* 

"Hère set forth/' Gk>deschal went on. *'Add in the interesi 
of Madame la Vicomtesse (at full length) de Orandlieu" 

'*What!" cried the chief, ''are you thinking of drawîng 
up an appeal in the case of Vicomtesse de Grandlieu against ^ 
the Légion of Honor — ^a case for the office to stand or fail 
by? You are something like an ass! Hâve the goodness 
to put aside your copies and your notes; you may keep ail 
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that for the case of Navarreins against the Hospitals. It is 
late. I will draw up a little pétition myself, with a due al^ 
low'anee of Hnasmueh/ and go to the Courts myself." 

This scène is typical of the thousand delights which, when 
we look back on our youth, make us say, '^Those were good 
times." 

At about one in the morning Colonel Chabert, self-styledi 
knocked at the door of Maître Denrille, attomey to the Court 
of First Instance in the Department of the Seiue. The por- 
ter told him that Monsieur Derville had not yet corne in. 
The old man said he had an appointment^ and was shown 
upstairs to the rooms occupied by the famous lawyer^ who, 
notwithstanding his youth, was considered to hâve one of the 
longest heads in Paris. 

Haying rung, the distrustful applicant was not a little as- 
tonished at finding the head clerk busily arranging in a con- 
venient order on his master's dining-room table the papers 
relating to the cases to be tried on the morrow. The clerk, 
not less astonished, bowed to the Colonel and begged him to 
take a seat, which the client did. 

"On my word, monsieur, I thought you were joking ye»- 
terday when you named such an hour for an interview/' said 
the old man, with the f orced mirth of a ruined man, who does 
his best to smile. 

"The clerks were joking, but they were speaking the truth 
too," replied the man, going on with his work. "M. Der- 
ville chooses this hour for studying his cases, taking stock of 
their possibilities, arranging how to conduct them, deciding 
on the Une of defence. His prodigious intellect is freer at 
this hour — the only time when he can hâve the silence and 
quiet needed for the conception of good ideas. Since he 
entered the profession, you are the third person to come to him 
for a consultation at this midnight hour. Âfter coming in 
the chief will discuss each case, read everything, spend four 
or five hours perhaps over the business, then he wiU ring for 
me and explain to me his intentions. In the morning from 
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ten till two ne hears what his clients hâve to e&j, then he 
spends the rest of his day in appointments. In the eyening 
he goes into society to keep up his connections. So he has 
only the night for nndermining his cases^ ransacking the 
arsenal of the Code^ and laying his plan of battle. He is 
determined never to lose a case; he loves his art. He will 
not undertake every case^ as his brethren do. That is his 
life, an exceptionally active one. And he makes a great deal 
of money. 

As he listened to this ezplanation, the old man sat silent, 
and his strange face assumed an expression so bereft of in- 
telligence^ that the clerk, after looking at him^ thought ne 
more about him. 

A few minutes later Derville came in, in evening dress; 
his head derk opened the door to him, and went back to 
finish arranging the papers. The young lawyer paused for 
a moment in amazement on seeing in the dim light the 
strange client who awaited him. Colonel Chabert was as 
absolutely inmiovable as one of the wax figures in Curtius' 
collection to which Godeschal had proposed to treat his fel- 
low-clerks. This quiescence would not hâve been a subject 
for astonishment if it had not completed the supernatural 
aspect of the man's whole person. The old soldier was dry 
and lean. His forehead, intentionally hidden under a 
smoothly combed wig, gave him a look of mystery. His 
eyes seemed shrouded in a transparent film ; you would hâve 
compared them to dingy mother-of-pearl with a blue irides- 
cence changing in the gleam of the wax lights. His face, 
pale, livid, and as thin as a knife, if I may use such a vulgar 
expression, was as the face of the dead. Bound his neck 
was a tight black silk stock. 

Below the dark Une of this rag the body was so completely 
hidden in shadow that a man of imagination might hâve 
supposed the old head was due to some chance play of 
light and shade, or hâve taken it for a portrait by Rembrandt, 
without a f rame. The brim of the hat which covered the old 
man's brow cast a black line of shadow on the upper part 
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of ihe faoe. This grotesque effect, though natnral, ihrew 
into relief by contrast the white furrows^ the cold wrinkles, 
the eolorless tone of the corpse-like countenance. Ând the 
absence of ail movement in the figure, of ail fire in the eye, 
were in harmony with a certain look of melancholy madness, 
and the deteriorating symptoms characteristic of senility, 
giving the face an indescribably ill-starred look which no 
human words could render. 

But an observer, especially a lawyer, could also hâve read 
in this stricken man the signs of deep sorrow, the traces of 
grief which had wom into this face, as drops of water from 
the sky falling on fine marble at last destroy its beauty. Â 
physician, an author, or a judge might bave discemed a 
whole drama at the sight of its sublime horror, while the least 
charm was its resemblance to the grotesques which artiste 
amuse themselyes by sketching on a corner of the lithographie 
stone while chatting with a friend. 

On seeing the attomey, the étranger started, with the con- 
vulsive thrill that cornes over a poet when a sudden noiae 
rouses bim from a fruitful rêverie in silence and at night 
The old man hastily removed his bat and rose to bow to the 
young man; the leathcr lining of his bat was doubtless very 
greasy; his wig stuck to it without his noticing it, and left 
his head bare, showing his skuU horribly disfigured by a scar 
beginning at the nape of the neck and ending over the right 
eye, a prominent seam ail across his head. The sudden re- 
moval of the dirty wig which the poor man wore to hide 
this gash gave the two lawyers no inclination to laugh, so 
horrible to behold was this riven skidL The first idea sug- 
gested by the sight of this old wound was, '^His intelligenoe 
must bave escaped through that eut." 

''If this is not Colonel Chabert, he is some thorough- 
going trooper!" thought Boucard. 

^'Monsieur,'' said Derville, '^to whom hâve I the honor of 
speaking ?" 

"To Colonel Chabert" 

•'Which?" 



^ 
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"He who was killed at Eylau/' replied the old maiL 

On hearing this strange speech, the lawyer and his derk 
glanced at each other, as much as to say, '^He is mad/' 

"Monsieur/* the Colonel went on, "I wish to confide to 
you the secret of my position/* 

A thing well worthy of note is the natural intrepidity of 
lawyers. Whether from the habit of receiving a great many 
persons, or from the deep sensé of the protection conferred 
on them by the law, or from confidence in their mission, they 
enter everywhere, fearing nothing, like priests and physi- 
cians. Derville signed to Boucard, who vanished. 

"Dnring the day, sir," said the attomey, *1 am not so 
miserly of my time, but at night every minute is precious- 
So be brief and concise. Go to the facts without digression. 
I will ask for any explanations I may consider necessary. 
Speak/* 

Having bid his strange client to be seated, the young man 
sat down at the table; but while he gave his attention to the 
deceased Colonel, he tumed over the bundles of papers. 

'TTou know, perhaps," said the dead man, "that I com- 
manded a cavalry régiment at Eylau. I was of important 
service to the success of Murat's famous charge which de- 
cided the victory. Unhappily for me, my death is a historical 
fact, recorded in Victoires et Conquêtes, where it is related 
in full détail. We eut through the three Russian Unes, which 
at once dosed up and formed again, so that we had to repeat 
the movement back again. At the moment when we were 
nearing the Emperor, after having scattered the Bussians, I 
came against a squadron of the enemy^s cavalry. I rushed at 
the obstinate brutes. Two Bussian offîcers, perfect giants, 
attacked me both at once. One of them gave me a eut 
across the head that crashed through everything, even a black 
silk cap I wore next my head, and eut deep into the skull. 
I fell from my horse. Murât came up to support me. He 
rode over my body, he and ail his men, fifteen hundred of 
them — there might hâve been more! My death was an- 
nounced to the Emperor, who as a précaution — for he was 
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fond of me, was the Master — ^wished to know îf there were no 
hope of saving the man he had to thank for sneh a vigorous 
attack. He sent two surgeons to identify me and bring me 
into Hospitaly saying, perhaps too carelessly, for he was 
very bnsy, 'Go and see whether by any chance poor Chabert 
is still aliye/ Thèse rascally saw-bones, who had just seen 
me lying nnder the hoofs of the horses of two régiments, no 
doubt did not trouble themselves to feel my puise, and re- 
ported that I was quite dead. The certificate of death was 
probably made out in accordance with the mies of military' 
jurisprudence/' 

As he heard his visitor express bimself with complète 
lucidity, and relate a story so probable though so strange, 
the young lawyer ceased fingering the papers, rested his left 
elbow on the table, and with his head on his hand looked 
steadily at the Colonel. 

''Do you know, monsieur, that I am lawyer to the Comtesse 
Ferraud," he said, interrupting the speaker, "Colonel 
Chabert'swidowr 

"My wife — ^yes, monsieur. Therefore, after a hundred 
fruitless attempts to interest lawyers, who bave ail thought 
me mad, I made up my mind to come to you. I will tell you 
of my misfortunes afterwards; for the présent, allow me to 
prove the facts, explaining rather how things must hâve 
fallen out rather than how they did oceur. Certain circum- 
stances, known, I suppose, to no one but the Âlmighty, com- 
pel me to speak of some things as hypothetical. The wounds 
I had received must presimiably bave produced tetanus, or 
hâve thrown me into a state analogous to that of a disease 
called, I believe, catalepsy. Otherwise how is it conceivable 
that I should bave becn stripped, as is the custom in time of 
war, and thrown into the common grave by the men ordered 
to bury the dead ? 

"Âllow me hère to refer to a détail of which I could know 
nothing till after the event, which, after ail, I must speak of 
as my death. Ât Stuttgart, in 1814, I met an old quarter- 
master of my régiment. This dear fellow, the only man who 
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chose to reeognize me, and of whom I will tell yon more 
later, explained the marvel of my préservation, by telling 
me that my horse was shot in the flank at the moment when 
I was wounded. Man and beast went down together, like a 
monk eut ont of card-paper. As I fell, to the right or to the 
left, I was no doubt covered by the body of my horse, which 
protected me from being trampled to death or hit by a bail. 

"When I came to myself, monsieur, I was in a position 
and an atmosphère of which I could give you no idea if I 
talked till to-morrow. The little air there was to breathe 
was foui. I wanted to move, and f ound no room. I opened 
my eyes, and saw nothing. The most alarming circumstanoe 
was the lack of air, and this enlightened me as to my situa- 
tion. I understood that no fresh air could penetrate to me, 
and that I must die. This thought took off the sensé of in- 
tolérable pain which had aroused me. There was a violent 
singing in my ears. I heard — or I thought I heard, I will 
assert nothing — ^groans from the world of dead among whom 
I was lying. Some nights I still think I hear those stifled 
moans ; though the remembrance of that time is very obscure, 
and my memory very indistinct, in spite of my impressions 
of far more acute suffering I was fated to go through, and 
which hâve confused my ideas. 

"But there was something more awful than cries; there 
was a silence such as I hâve never known elsewhere — literally, 
the silence of the grave. Ât last, by raising my hands and 
feeling the dead, I discerned a vacant space between my head 
and the human carrion above. I could thus measure the 
space, granted by a chance of which I knew not the cause. 
It would seem that, thanks to the carelessness and the haste 
with which we had been pitched into the trench, two dead 
bodies had leaned across and against each other, forming an 
angle like that made by two cards when a child is building 
a card castle. Feeling about me at once, for there was no 
time for play, I happily felt an arm lying detached, the arm 
of a Hercules! A stout bone, to which I owed my rescue. 
But for this unhoped-for help, I must hâve perished. But 
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wîth a fury yon may imagine, I began to work my way 
through the bodies which separated me from the layer of 
earth which had no doubt been thrown over us — ^I say na, 
as if there had been others living! I worked with a will, 
monsieur, for hère I am ! But to this day I do not know how 
1 succeeded in getting through the pile of flesh which formed 
a barrier between me and life. You will say I had three 
arms. This crowbar, which I used cleverly enough, opened 
out a little air between the bodies I moved, and I economized 
my breath. At last I saw daylight, but through snow I 

"At that moment I perceived that my head was eut open. 
Happily my blood, or that of my comrades, or perhaps the 
tom skin of my horse, who knows, had in coagulating formed 
a sort of natural plaster. But, in spite of it, I fainted away 
when my head came into contact with the snow. However, 
the little warmth left in me mclted the snow about me ; and 
when I recovered consciousncss, I found myself in the middle 
of a round hole, where I stood shouting as long as I could. 
But the sun was rising, so I had very little chance of being 
heard. Was there any one in the fields yet? I pulled my- 
self up, using my feet as a spring, resting on one of the 
dead, whose ribs were firm. You may suppose that this was 
not the moment for saying, 'Respect courage in misfortune 1* 
In short, monsieur, after enduring the anguish, if the word 
is strong enough for my frenzy, of seeing for a long time, 
yes, quite a long time, those cursed Oermans flying from a 
voice they heard where they could see no one, I was dug oiit 
by a woman, who was brave or curions enough to come close 
to my head, which must hâve looked as though it had 
sprouted from the ground like a mushroom. This woman 
went to fetch her husband, and between them they got me to 
their poor hovel. 

''It would seem that I must bave agaîn fallen into a cata- 
iepsy — allow me to use the word to dcscribe a state of which * 
I hâve no idea, but which, from the account given by my 
hosts, I suppose to hâve been the effect of that malady. I 
remained for six months between life and death; not speak- 
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îng, or, îf I spoke, talking in delirium. At lagt, my hosts 
got me admitted to the hospital at Heîisberg. 

'TTou will iLnderstand, monsieur, that I came ont of the 
womb of the grave as naked as I came from my mother^s; 
80 that six months afterwards, when I remembered, one fine 
moming, that I had been Colonel Chabert, and when, on re- 
covering my wits, I tried to exact from my nurse rather 
more respect than she paid to any poor devU, ail my com- 
panions in the ward began to laugh. Luckily for me, the 
surgeon, out of professional pride, had answered for my 
cure, and was naturally interested in his patient. When I 
told him coherently about my former life, this good man, 
named Sparchmann, signed a déposition, drawn up in the 
légal fonn of his country, giving an account of the miracu- 
lous way in which I had escaped from the trench dug for the 
dead, the day and hour when I had been found by my bene- 
factress and her husband, the nature and exact spot of my 
injuries, adding to thèse documents a description of my per- 
son. 

'Well, monsieur, I hâve neither thèse important pièces of 
évidence, nor the déclaration I made before a notary at 
Heilsberg, with a view to establishing my identity. Prom the 
day when I was tumed out of that town by the events of 
war, I hâve wandered about like a vagabond, begging my 
bread, treated as a madman when I hâve told my story, with- 
out ever having found or earned a sou to enable me to re- 
cover the deeds which would prove my statements, and re- 
store me to society. My suflferings hâve often kept me for 
six months at a time in some little town, where every care 
was taken of the invalid Frenchman, but where he was 
laughed at to his face as soon as he said he was Colonel 
Chabert. For a long time that laughter, those doubts, used 
to put me into rages which did me harm, and which even 
led to my being locked up at Stuttgart as a madman. Ând, 
indeed, as you may judge from my story, there was ample 
reason for shutting a man up. 

'^At the end of two years' détention, which I was compelled 
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to submît to, after hearing my keepers say a thousand times, 
*Here is a poor man who thinks he is Colonel Chabert' to 
people who would reply, Toor fellow!' I became convinced 
of the impossibility of my own adventnre. I grew melan- 
choly, resigned, and quiet, and gave up calling myself Colonel 
Chabert, in order to get ont of my prison, and see France 
once more. Oh, monsieur! To see Paris again was a de- 
lirium which I " 

Withont finishing his sentence. Colonel Chabert fell into 
a deep stndy, which Derville respected. 

"One fine day," his visitor resumed, "one spring day, they 
gave me the key of the fields, as we say, and ten thalers, ad- 
mitting that I talked qnite sensibly on ail subjects, and no 
longer called myself Colonel Chabert. On my honor, at that 
time, and even to this day, sometimes I haïe my name. I 
wish I were not myself. The sensé of my rights kills me. 
If my illness had but deprived me of ail memory of my past 
life, I could be happy. I should hâve entered the service 
again under any name, no matter what, and should, perhaps, 
hâve been made Field-Marshal in Austria or Bussia. Who 
knows?" 

"Monsieur," said the attomey, "you hâve upset ail my 
ideas. I feel as if I heard you in a dream. Pause for a 

inQment,J^begjîf_yim*l'-. 

"You are the only person," said the Colonel, with a melan- 
choly look, "who ever listened to me so patiently. No lawyer 
has been willing to lend me ten napoléons to enable me to 
procure from Germany the necessary documents to begin my 
lawsuit " 

*What lawsuit?'^ said the attomey, who had forgotten 
his client's painful position in listening to the narrative of 
his past sulferings. 

^^hy, monsieur, is not the Comtesse Perraud my wife? 
She has thirty thousand francs a year, which belong to me, 
and she will not give me a sou. When I tell lawyers tiiese 
things — ^men of sensé; when I propose — I, a beggar — to biing 
action against a Count and Countess; when I — a dead ma a — 
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bring up as against a certificate of death a certîficate o£ mar- 
riage and registers of births, they show me out, either with 
the air of cold politenese, which you ail know how to assume 
to rid yourself of a hapless wretch, or brutally, like men who 
think they hâve to deal with a swindler or a madman — ^it 
dépends on their nature. I hâve been buried under the dead ; 
but now I am buried under the living, under papers, under 
facts, under the whole of society, which wants to shove me 
underground again!" 

Tray résume your narrative," said Derville. 
Tray résume it!'" eried the hapless old man, taking 
theiyoung lawyer's hand. *'That is the first polite word I 
hâve heard since " 

The Colonel wept. Gratitude ehoked his voice. The ap- 
pealing and unutterable éloquence that lies in the eyes, in a 
gesture, even in silence, entirely convinced Derville, and 
touched him deeply. 

"Listen, monsieur," said he; "I hâve this evening won 
three hundred francs at cards. I may very well lay out half 
that sum in making a man happy. I will begin the inquiries 
and researches necessary to obtain the documents of which 
you speak, and until they arrive I will give you five francs a 
day. If you are Colonel Chabert, you will pardon the small- 
ness of the loan as coming from a young man who bas his 
fortune to make. Proceed." 

The Colonel, as he called himself, sat for a moment mo- 
tionless and bewildered ; the depth of his woes had no doubt 
destroyed his powers of belief . Though he was eager in pur- 
suit of his military distinction, of his fortune, of himself, 
perhaps it was in obédience to the inexplicable feeling, the 
latent germ in every man's heart, to which we owe the ex- 
periments of alchemists, the passion for glory, the discoveries 
of astronomy and of physics, everything Vhich prompts man 
to expand his being by multiplying himself through deeds or 
ideas. In his mind the Ego was now but a secondary object, 
just as the vanity of success or the pleasure of winning be- 
oome dearer to the gambler than the object he bas at stake. 
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The young lawyer^s words were as a miracle to this man, 
for ten years repudiated by his wife, by justice, by the whole 
social création. To find in a lawyer's office the ten gold 
pièces which had so long been refused him by so many 
people, and in so many ways I The Colonel was like the lady 
who, having been ill of a fever for fifteen years, fancied she 
had some fresh complaint when she was cured. There are 
joys in which we hâve ceased to believe; they fall on us, it 
is like a thunderbolt; they bum us. The poor man's grati- 
tude was too great to find utterance. To superficial observers 
he seemed cold, but Derville saw complète honesty under this 
amazement. A swindler would hâve found his voice. 

''Where was I?" said the Colonel, with the simplîcity of 
a child or of a soldier, for there is often something of the 
child in a true soldier, and almost always something of the 
soldier in a child, especially in France. 

"At Stuttgart. You were out of prison,** said Dervilla 

'TTou know my wife ?** asked the Colonel. 

'Tes," said Derville, with a bow. 

*TVhat is she like?" 

"Still quite charming." 

The old man held up his hand, and seemed to be swallow- 
ing down some secret anguish with the grave and solemn 
résignation that is characteristic of men who hâve stood the 
ordeal of blood and fire on the battlefield. 

"Monsieur," said he, with a sort of cheerfulness — ^for he 
breathed again, the poor Colonel; he had again risen from 
the grave; he had just melted a covering of snow less easily 
thawed than that which had once before frozen his head; 
and he drew a deep breath, as if he had just escaped from 
a dungeon — "Monsieur, if I had been a handsome young fel- 
low, none of my misfortunes would hâve befallen me. Women 
believe in men when they flavor their speeches with the word 
Love. They hurry then, they come, they go, they rfre every- 
where at once; they intrigue, they assert facts, they play the 
very devil for a man who takes their fancy. But how could 
I interest a wcman? I had a face like a Bequiem. I waa 
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dressed like a sans-culotte. I was more like an Esquimaux 
than a Frenchman — I, who had formerly been considered 
one of the smartest of fops in 1799 ! — I, Chabert, Count of 
the Empire 

'Well, on the very day when I was tumed out into the 
streets like a dog, I met the quartermaster of whom I just 
now spoke. This old soldier^s name was Boutin. The poor 
devil and I made the qneerest pair of broken-down hacks 
I ever set eyes on. I met him out walking; but though I 
recognized him, he could not possibly guess who I was. We 
went into a tavem together. In there, when I told him my 
name, Boutin's mouth opened from ear to ear in a roar of 
laughter, like the bursting of a mortar. That mirth, mon- 
sieur, was one of the keenest pangs I hâve known. It told 
me without disguise how great were the changes in mel I 
was, then, unrecognizable even to the humblest and most 
grateful of my former f riends I 

"I had once saved Boutin's life, but it was only the re- 
payment of a debt I owed him. I need not tell you how he 
did me this service ; it was at Savenna, in Italy. The house 
where Boutin prevented my being stabbed was not extremely 
respectable. At that time I was not a colonel, but, like 
Boutin himself, a common trooper. Happily there were cer- 
tain détails of this adventure which could be known only 
to us two, and when I recalled them to his mind his in- 
credulity diminished. I then told him the story of my singu- 
lar expériences. Although my eyes and my voice, he told 
me, were strangely altered, although I had neither hair, 
teeth, nor eyebrows, and was as colorless as an Albino, he at 
last recognized his Colonel in the beggar, after a thousand 
questions, which I answered triumphantly. 
' "He related his adventures; they were not less extra- 
ordinary than my own; he had lately corne back from the 
frontiers of China, which he had tried to cross after escaping 
from Siberia. He told me of the catastrophe of the Bussian 
campaign, and of Napoleon's first abdication. That news 
was one of the things which caused me most anguish! 
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'TVe were two curious derelicts, having been roUed over 
the globe as pebbles are rolled by the océan when storms bear 
them from shore to shore. Between us we had seen Egypt, 
Syria, Spain, Bussia, HoUand, Germany, Italy and Dalmatia, 
England, China, Tartary, Siberia; the only thing wanting 
was that neither of us had been to America or the Indies. 
Finally, Boutin, who still was more locomotive than I, under- 
took to go to Paris as quickly as might be to inform my wife 
of the predicament in which I was. I wrote a long letter 
fuU of détails to Madame Chabert. That, monsieur, was the 
f ourth ! If I had had any relations, perhaps nothing of ail 
this might bave happened; but, to be frank with you, I am 
but a workhouse child, a soldier, whose sole fortune was bis 
courage, whose sole family is mankind at large, whose coun- 
try is France, whose only protector is the Almighty. — Nay, 
I am wrong 1 I had a f ather — the Emperor ! Ah ! if he were 
but hère, the dear man ! If he could see his Chabert, as he 
used to call me, in the state in which I am now, he would be 
in a ragel What is to be done? Our sun is set, and we 
are ail out in the cold now. After ail, political events might 
account for my wife's silence ! 

"Boutin set out. He was a lucky fellow! He had two 
bears, admirably trained, which brought him in a living. 
I could not go with him; the pain I suflfered forbade my 
walking long stages. I wept, monsieur, when we parted, 
after I had gone as far as my state allowed in company with 
him and his bears. At Carlsruhe I had an attack of neu- 
ralgia in the head, and lay for six weeks on straw in an inn. 
I should never bave ended if I were to tell you ail the dis- 
tresses of my life as a beggar. Moral suffering, before which 
physical suflfering pales, nevertheless excites less pity, becauae 
it is not seen. I remember shedding tears, as I stood in front 
of a fine bouse in Strassburg where once I had given an 
entertainment, and where nothing was given me, not even 
a pièce of bread. Having agreed with Boutin on the road 
I was to take, I went to every post-oftice to ask if there were 
a letter or some money for me. I arrived at Paris without 
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having found either. What despair I had been forced to 
endure ! 'Boutin must be dead !' I told myself^ and in fact 
tbe poor fellow was killed at Waterloo. I heard of Mb death 
later, and by mère chance. His errand to my wife had^ of 
course, been froitless. 

"At last I entered Paris — ^with tbe Cossacks. To me tbis 
was grief on grief. On seeing tbe Hussians in France^ I 
quite forgot tbat I bad no shoes on my feet nor money in 
my pocket. Yes, monsieur, my clotbes were in tatters. Tbe 
evening before I reacbed Paris I was obliged to bivouac in 
tbe woods of Claye. Tbe cbill of tbe nigbt air no doubt 
brougbt on an attack of some nameless complaint wbicb seized 
me as I was crossing tbe Faubourg Saint-Martin. I dropped 
almost senseless at tbe door of an ironmonger's sbop. Wben 
I recovered I was in a bed in tbe Hôtel-Dieu. Tbere I stayed 
very contentedly for about a montb. I was tben tumed ont; 
I had no money, but I was well, and my feet were on tbe 
good stones of Paris. With what delight and baste did I 
make my way to tbe Rue du Mont-Blanc, wbere my wife 
should be living in a bouse belonging to me ! Bah 1 the Hue 
du Mont-Blanc was now the Bue de la Chaussée d'Ântin; I 
could not find my bouse; it bad been sold and pulled down. 
Speculators had built several bouses over my gardens. Not 
knowing tbat my wife bad married M. Ferraud, I could ob- 
tain no information. 

"At last I went to thé bouse of an old lawyer wbo bad 
been in charge of my affairs. Tbis worthy man was dead, 
after selling bis connection to a younger man. Tbis gentle- 
man informed me, to my great surprise, of the administra- 
tion of my estate, the settlement of the moneys, of my wife's 
marriage, and tbe birth of her two children. Wben I told 
him tbat I was Colonel Chabert, be laughed so heartily tbat 
I left him without sa3ring another word. My détention at 
Stuttgart had suggested possibilities of Charenton, and I de- 
termined to act with caution. Then, monsieur, knowing 
wbere my wife lived, I went to her bouse, my beart bigh with 
hope. — ^Well/' said tbe Colonel, with a gesture of concen- 
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trated fury, ^Vhen I called iinder an assumed name I was 
not admittedy and on the day when I used my own I waa 
turncd oui of doors. 

^'To see the Countess corne home from a bail or the play in 
the early moming» I hâve sat whole nights through, cronch- 
ing close to the wall of her gateway. My eyes pierced the 
depths of the carriage, which flashed past me with the swift- 
ness of lightningy and I caught a glûnpse of the woman who 
is my wife and no longer mine. Oh^ from that day I hâve 
lived for vengeance!" cried the old man in a hollow voioe, 
and Buddenly standing up in front of Derville. '^She knows 
that I am alive; since my return she has had two lettera 
written with my own hand. She loves me no more! — I — I 
know not whetber I love or hâte her. I long for her and 
curse her by tums. To me she owes ail her fortune, ail her 
happiness; well, she has not sent me the very smallest pit- 
tance. Sometimes I do not know what will become of me V' 

With thèse words the vétéran dropped on to bis chair again 
and remained motionless. Derville sat in silence, stndying 
his client. 

'^It is a serious business/' he said at length, mechanically. 
'^ven granting the genuincncss of the documents to be pro- 
cured from Heilsberg, it is not proved to me that we can 
at once win our case. It must go before three tribunals in 
succession. I must think such a matter over with a clear 
head; it is quite exceptional." 

'^Oh/' said the Colonel, coldly, with a haughty jerk of his 
head, "if I fail, I can die — but not alone.'* 

The feeble old man had vanished. The eyes were those of 
a man of energy, lighted up with the spark of désire and re- 
venge. 

We must perhaps compromise,*' said the lawyer. 
^Compromise !" echoed Colonel Chabert. "Am I dead, or 
am I alive?" 

"I hope, monsieur," the attomey went on, *Hhat you will 
foUow my advice. Your cause is mine. You will soon p^r- 
oeive the interest I take in your situation, almost unezampled 
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in JTidicial recorde. For the moment I will give you s letter 
to my notary, who wîll pay you to your order fifty francs every 
ten days. It would be anbecoming for you to corne hère to 
receive alms. If you are Colonel Chabert, you ongbt to be 
at no man's mercy. I shall regard thèse advances as a loan ; 
you hâve estâtes to recover; you are rich." 

inis aeitcate compassion brought tears to the old man's 
eyes. Derville rose bastily, for it waa perhaps not correct for 
a lawyer to show émotion ; he went into the adjoîning room,' 
and came back with an unsealed letter, which he gave to the 
Colonel. When the poor man held it in his hand, he felt 
through the paper two gold pièces. 

"Will yon be good enough to describe the documents, and 
tell me the name of the town, and in what kingdom ?" said 
the lawyer. 

The Colonel dictatcd the information, and verified the 
spelling of the names of places; then he took his hat in one 
hand, tooked at Derville, and held out the other — a homy 
hand, saying with much simplicity : 

"On my honor, sir, after the Eraperor, yon are the man 
to whom I shall owe most. You are a splendid fellov I" 

The attomey clapped his hand into the Colonel'a, saw him 
to the Btairs, and helà a light for bim. 

"Boncard," said Derville to his head clerk, "I hâve just 
listened to a taie that may eost me five and twenty lotus. If 
I am robbed, I shall not regret the money, for I ahall hâve 
seen the most consummate actor of the day." 

When the Colonel was in the street and close to a lamp, 
he took the two twenty-franc pièces out of the letter and 
looked at them for a moment under the light. It was th« 
first gold he had seen for nine years. 

"1 may smoke cigara I" he said to himself. 

l .\bout three monthe after this interview, at night, in Der- 
ville's Toom, the notary commissioDed to advance the half- 
pav OB Derville'a account to his eccentric client, came to con- 
Bult the attomey on a serions matter, and began hy begging 
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him to refund the six hundred francs that the old Boldier had 
receivcd. 

"Are you amnsing yourself with pensioning the old ariny ?' 
said the notary, laughing — a young man named Crottat, who 
had just bought up the office in which he had been head 
clerk, his chief having fled in conséquence of a disaatrouB 
bankruptcy. 

'T hâve to thank you, my dear sir, for reminding me of 
that affair," replied Derville. "My philanthropy will not 
carry me beyond twenty-five louis; I hâve, I fear, aiready 
been the dupe of my patriotism." 

As Derville finished the sentence, he saw on his desk the 
papers his head clerk had laid eut for him. His eye was 
fitruck by the appearance of the stamps — long, square, and 
triangular, in red and blue ink, which distinguished a letter 
that had come through the Frussian, Austrian, Bavarian, and 
French post-offices. 

"Ah ha I" said he with a laugh, '%ere is the last act of the 
comedy ; now we shall see if I hâve been taken in I'' 

He took up the letter and opened it; but he could not 
read it; it was written in German. 

"Boucard, go yourself and hâve this letter translated, and 
bring it back immediatcly," said Derville, half opening his 
study door, and giving the letter to the head clerk. 

The notary at Berlin, to whom the lawyer had written, 
informed him that the documents he had been requested to 
forward would arrive within a few days of this note an- 
nouncing thera. They were, he said, ail perfectly regular 
and duly witnessed, and legally stamped to serve as évidence 
in law. He also informed him that almost ail the witnesses 
to the facts recorded under thèse affidavits were still to be 
found at Eylau, in Prussia, and that the woman to whom 
M. le Comte Chabert owed his life was still living in a suburb 
of Heilsberg. 

"This looks like business,*' cried Derville, when Boucard 
had given him the substance of the letter. '^ut look hère, 
my boy,'' he went on, addressing the notary, "I shall want 
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8ome information which ought to exist in jour office. Was 
it not that old rascal Boguin ?' 

*^e will eay that nnfortunate, that ill-Twed Koguîn,*' in- 
termpted Alexandre Crottat with a laugh. 

'^ell^ was it not that ill-used man who has just carried 
off eight hundred thousand francs of his clients' money, and 
reduced several families to despair^ who eflfected the settle- 
ment of Chabert's estate? I fancy I hâve seen that in the 
documents in our case of Ferraud/' 

'TTes/' said Crottat. "It was when I was third clerk; I 
copied the papers and studied them thoroughly. Bose 
Chapotel, wife and widow of Hyacinthe, called Chabert, 
Connt of the Empire, grand officer of the Légion of Honor. 
They had married without settlement ; thus, they held ail the 
property in common. To the best of my recollection, the 
personalty was about six hundred thousand francs. Before 
his marriage, Comte Chabert had made a will in favor of 
the hospitals of Paris, by which he left them one-quarter 
of the fortune he might possess at the time of his decease, 
' the State to take the other quarter. The will was contested, 
there was a forced sale, and then a division, for the attomeys 
went at a pace. At the time of the settlement the monster 
who was then goveming France handed over to the widow, 
by spécial decree, the portion bequeathed to the treasury.*' 

"So that Comte Chabert's personal fortune was no more 
than three hundred thousand francs?" 

"Consequently so it was, old fellow !" said Crottat. "You 
lawyers sometimes are very clear-headed, though you are ao- 
cused of false practices in pleading for one side or the other.** 

Colonel Chabert, whose address was written at the bottom 
of the first receipt he had given the notary, was lodging in 
the Faubourg Saint-Marceau, Bue du Petit-Banquier, with 
an old quartermaster of the Impérial Guard, now a cow- 
keeper, named Vergniaud. Having reached the spot, Derville 
was obliged to go on foot in search of his client, for hia 
coachman declined to drive along an unpaved street, where 
the ruts were rather too deep for cab wheels. Looking about 
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him on ail sides^ the lawyer ai las^ discovered at the end of the 
street nearest to the boulevard^ between two walls bnilt oi 
bones and mud, two shabby stone gate-posts, much knocked 
about by carte, in spite of two wooden stumps that serred 
as bloeks. Thèse posts supported a cross beam with a pent- 
honse coping of tUes, and on the beam, in red letters, were 
the words, *'Vergniaud, dairyman." To the right of this 
inscription were some eggs, to the left a cow, ail painted in 
white. The gâte was open, and no doubt remained open ail 
day. Beyond a good-sized yard there was a honse facing 
the gâte, if indeed the name of honse may be applied to one 
of the hovels built in the neighborhood of Paris, which are 
like nothing else, not even the most wretched dwellings in 
the country, of which they hâve ail the poverty withont their 
poetry. 

Indeed, in the midst of fields, even a hovel may hâve a 
certain grâce derived f rom the pure air, the verdure, the open 
country — a hill, a serpentine road, vineyards, quickset 
hedges, moss-grown thateh and rural implements; but pov- 
erty in Paris gains dignity only by horror. Though reoently 
built, this house soemed ready to fall into ruins. None of ita 
materials had f ound a legitimate use ; they had been collected 
from the varions démolitions which are going on every day 
in Paris. On a shutter made of the boards of a ahop-sign 
Derville read the words, *Tancy Goods." The Windows were 
ail mismatchcd and grotcsquely placed. The ground floor, 
which sceroed to be the habitable part, was on one side raised 
above the soil, and on the other sunk in the rising ground« 
Between the gâte and the bouse lay a puddle fuU of stable 
litter, into which flowed the rain-water and house waste. The 
back wall of this frail construction, which seemed rather 
more solidly built than the rest, supported a row of barred 
hutches, where rabbits bred their numerous families. To the 
right of the gâte was the cowhouse, with a loft above for 
fodder; it communicated with the house through the dairy. 
To the left was a poultry yard, with a stable and pig-styea, 
the roofs finished, like that of the house, with rough deal 
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boards nailed so as to overlap, and shabbily thatched with 
rushes. 

Like moet of the places where the éléments of the hage 
meal daily devoured by Paris are every day prepared^ the 
yard Derville now entered showed traces of the hurry that 
cornes of the necessity for being ready at a fiied hour. The 
large pot-bellied tin cans in which milk is carried, and the 
little pots for cream, were flung pell-mell at the dairy door, 
with their linen-covered stoppers. The rags that were used 
to dean them, fluttered in the sunshine, riddled with holes, 
hanging to strings fastened to pôles. The placid horse, of 
a breed known only to milk-women, had gone a few steps 
from the cart, and was standing in front of the stable, the 
door being shut. Â goat was munching the shoots of a 
starved and dusty vine that clung to the cracked yellow wall 
of the honse. Â cat, squatting on the cream jars, was licking 
them over. The fowls, scared by Derville's approach, sent* 
tered away screaming, and the watch-dog barked. 

"And the man who decided the victory at Eylau is to be 
found hère!" said Derville to himself, as his eyes took în 
at a glance the gênerai effect of the squalid scène. 

The house had been lef t in charge of three little boys. One, 
who had climbed to the top of a cart loaded with hay, was 
pitching stones into the chimney of a neighboring honse, 
in the hope that they might fall into a sancepan; another 
was trying to get a pig into a cart by the back board, which 
rested on the gronnd; while the third^ hanging on in front, 
was waiting till the pig had got into the cart, to hoist it 
by making the whole thing tilt. When Derville asked them 
if M. Chabert lived there, neither of them replied, bnt ail 
three looked at him with a sort of bright stnpidity, if I may 
combine those two words. Derville repeated his questions, 
but without success. Provoked by the saucy cunning of thèse 
three imps, he abused them with the sort of pleasantry which 
young men think they hâve a right to address to little boys, 
and they broke the silence with a horse-laugh. Then Der* 
ville was angry. 
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The Colonel, hearing him, now came out of a little low 
room, close to the dairy, and stood on the threshold of his 
doorwaj with indescribable military coolness. He had in 
his mouth a very finely-colored pipe — a technical phrase to a 
smoker — ^a humble, short clay pipe of the kind called "hrute- 
gueule," He lifted the peak of a dreadf ully greasy cloth cap, 
saw Derrille, and came straight across the midden to join his 
benefactor the sooner, calling out in friendly tones to the 
boys : 

*'Silence in the ranks V^ 

The children at once kept a respectful silence, which 
showed the power the old soldier had over them. 

"Why did you not write to me ?" he said to Derville. **Qo 
along by the cowhouse ! There — ^the path is paved there,*^ he 
exclaimed, seeing the lawyer's hesitancy, for he did not wish 
to wet his feet in the manure heap. 

Jumping from one dry spot to another, Derville reached 
the door by which the Colonel had come out. Chabert 
seemed but ill pleased at having to receive him in the bed- 
room he occupied; and, in fact, Derville found but one chair 
there. The Colonel's bed consisted of some trusses of straw, 
over which his hostess had spread two or three of those old 
fragments of carpet, picked up heaven knows where, which 
milk-women use to cover the seats of their carts. The floor 
was simply the trodden earth. The walls, sweating salt- 
petre, green with mould, and full of cracks, were so excess- 
ively damp that on the side where the Coloners bed was a 
reed mat had been nailed. The famous box-coat hung on a 
nail. Two pairs of old boots lay in a corner. Therp wa^-ost 
a sign of linen. On the worm-eatenJab]eihfij^w/ZeWn« de la 
Qrande Armée, reprinted by l'ianchêr, lay open, and seemed 
to be the Colonels reading; his countenance was calm and 
serene in the midst of this squalor. His visit to Derville 
seemed to hâve altered his features; the lawyer perceived in 
them traces of a happy feeling, a particular gleam eet thsre 
by hope. 
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*T)oeB the smell of a pipe annoj you?^ he eaid^ placing 
the dilapidated straw-bottomed chair for his lawyer. 

'*Bnt, Colonel, yon are dreadfully uncomfortable hère!** 

The speech was wrung from Derville by the distmst 
natural to lawyers, and the déplorable expérience which thej 
dérive early in life from the appalling and obscure tragédies 
at which they look on. 

''Hère/' said he to himself, 'Is a man who has of course 
spent my money in satisfying a trooper's three theological 
virtues — ^play, wîne, and women V* 

'To be sure, monsieur, we are not distinguished for luxnry 
hère. It is a camp lodging, tempered by friendship, but — * * 
Ând the soldier shot a deep glance at the man of law^*-''! 
hâve done no one wrong, I hâve never tumed my back on «ny*- 
body, and I sleep in peace.'' 

Derville reflected that there would be some want of ddi- 
cacy in asking his client to account for the sums of mamej 
he had advanced, so he merely said : 

"But why would you not come to Paris, where you might 
hâve lived as cheaply as you do hère, but where you would 
hâve been better lodged?" 

*TVTiy,'' replied the Colonel, 'the good folks with whom I 
am living had taken me in and fed me gratis for a year. 
How could I leave them just when I had a little money? 
Besides, the father of those three pickles is an old 
Egyptian '* 

"An Egyptian r 

"We give that name to the troopers who came back from 
the expédition into Egypt, of which I was one. Not merely 
are ail who get back brothers; Yergniaud was in my régi* 
ment. We hâve shared a draught of water in the désert; 
and besides, I hâve not yet finished teaching his brats to 
read.** 

'^He might hâve lodged you better for your money/' said 
Derville. 

"Bah 1" said the Colonel, "his children sleep on the straw 
as I do. He and his wife hâve no better bed; they are very 
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poor, yon Bee. They bave taken a bigger busmeea than they 
can manage. But if I lecoTer my fortune . • . How- 
ever, it does very well/* 

''Colonel, to-morrow, or next day, I shall receiye your 
papers from Eeilsberg. The woman who dng yon ont is still 
alive r 

''Cnrse the money I To tbink I haven't got any V* he cried, 
4inging his pipe on the gronnd. 

N0W9 a well-colored pipe is to a smoker a precions pos- 
session; bnt the impulse was so natnral, the émotion so 
gênerons, that every smoker, and the excise office itself, 
would bave pardoned tbis crime of treason to tobacco. Per- 
haps the angels may bave picked np the pièces. 

''Colonel, it is an exceedingly complicated bnsinesB,'' said 
Derville as they left the room to walk np and down in the 
snnshine. 

"To me,'' said the soldier, "it appears exceedingly simple. 
I was thonght to be dead, and hère I am I Oive me back my 
wife and my fortune ; give me the rank of General, to whicb 
I bave a right, for I was made Colonel of the Impérial 
Guard the day before the battle of Evlau.^ 



Things are not donc so in the légal world," said Der- 
ville. "Listen to me. You are Colonel Chabert, I am glad 
to think it; but it bas to be proved judicially to persons 
wbose interest it will be to deny it. Hence, your papers will 
be disputed. That contention will give rise to ten or twelve 
preliminary inquiries. Evcry question will be sent under 
contradiction up to the suprême court, and give rise to so 
many costly suits, whicb will hang on for a long time, how- 
ever eagerly I may push them. Your opponents will demand 
an inquiry, whicb we cannot refuse, and whicb may necessi- 
tate the eending of a commission of investigation to Prussia. 
But even if we hope for the best ; supposing that justice should 
at once recognize you as Colonel Chabert — can we know how 
the questions will be settled that will arise ont of the veiy 
innocent bigamy committcd by the Comtesse Ferraud ? 

"In your case, the point of law is unknown to the Code, 
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and can only be decided as a point in equity, as a jury décides 
in the délicate cases presented by the social eccentridties of 
Bome criminal prosecutions. Now, you had no children by 
your marriage; M. le Comte Ferrand bas two. The judges 
might pronounce against the marriage where the family ties 
are weakest^ to the confirmation of that where they are 
etronger, sînce it was contracted in perfect good faith. 
Would you be in a very becoming moral position if you in- 
sisted^ at your âge, and in 3'our présent circumstances, in re- 
Buming your rights over a woman who no longer loves yon? 
You will bave both your wife and her husband against you, 
two important persons who might influence the Beneh. Thus, 
there are many éléments which would prolong the case; you 
will bave time to grow old in the bitterest regrets/' 
"And my fortune ?" 

*T)o you suppose you had a fine fortune?** 
''Had I not thirty thousand francs a year?** 
"My dear Colonel, in 1799 you made a will before your 
marriage, leaving one-quarter of your property to hospitals." 
«That is true/' 

"Well, when you were reported dead, it was necessary to 
make a valuation, and bave a sale, to give this quarter away. 
Tour wife was not particular about honesty to the poor. The 
yaluation, in which sbe no doubt took care not to indude the 
ready money or jewelry, or too much of the plate, and in 
which the fiamiture would be estimated at two-thirds of its 
actual cost, either to benefit her, or to lighten the succession 
duiy, and also because a valuer can be held responsible for 
the declared value — ^the valuation thus made stood at six 
hundred thousand francs. Your wife had a right to half for 
her share. Everything was sold and bought in by her; she 
got something out of it ail, and the hospitals got their 
seventy-five thousand francs. Then, as the remainder went 
to the State, since you had made no mention of your wife in 
your will, the Emperor restored to your widow by decree the 
residue which would bave reverted to the Exchequer. So, 
now, what can you claim? Three hundred thousand francs^ 
no more, and minus the costa.*' 
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''And yon call that justice !" said the Colonel^ in diamaj. 

"Why, certainly '' 

**A pretty kind of justice !*' 

"So it is, my dear Colonel. Ton see, that what you thonghi 
60 easy is not so. Madame Ferraud might even choose to 
keep the stun given to her by the Emperor/' 

"But she was not a widow. The decree is utterly void ^ 

**I agrée with you. But every case can get a hearing. 
Listcn to me. I think that under thèse circumstances a com- 
promise would be both for her and for you the best solution 
of the question. You will gain by it a more considérable 
sum than you can prove a right to.** 

'That would be to sell my wife !** 

''With twenty-four thousand francs a year you oould find 
a woman who, in the position in which you are^ would suit 
you better than your own wife, and make you happier. I 
propose going this very day to see the Comtesse Ferraud and 
sounding the ground; but I would not take such a step 
without giving you due notice.** 

**Let us go together.** 

"What, just as you are?** said the lawyer. '*No, my dear 
Colonel, no. You might lose your case on the spot.** 

"Can I possibly gain it?** 

"On every count,'* replied Derville. "But, my dear 
Colonel Chabert, you overlook one thing. I am not rich; 
the priée of my connection is not wholly paid up. If the 
bench should allow you a maintenance, that is to say, a sum 
advanced on your prospects, they will not do so till you 
hâve proved that you are Comte Chabert, grand officer of the 
Légion of Honor.** 

"To be sure, I am a grand officer of the Légion of Honor; 
1 had forgotten that," said he simply. 

"Well, until then,** Derville went on, "will you not hâve to 
engage pleaders, to bave documents copicd, to keep the un- 
derlings of the law going, and to support yourself ? The 
expenses of the preliminary inquiries will, at a rough guesa. 
amount to ten or twelve thousand francs. I bave not «k modi 
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io lend yon — ^I am crashed as it is by the enonnons înteiest 
I baye to pay on tbe money I boirowed to buy my business; 
and you? — ^Where can yon find it?" 

Large tears gathered in the poor veteran's f aded eyes, and 
roUed down his withered cheeks. This outlook of difBctdties 
discouraged him. The social and the légal world weighed 
on his breast like a nightmare. 

"I will go to the f oot of the Vendôme column !" he cried. 
'Il will call out: 'I am Colonel Chabert who rode through 
the Bussian square at Eylau!' — ^The statue — ^he — ^he will 
know me." 

"And you will find yourself.in Charenton." 

At this terrible name the soldier's transports oollapsed. 

"And will there be no hope for me at the Ministiy of 
Warr 

"The war office !" said Derville. '*Well, go there ; but take 
a formai légal opinion with you, nuUifying the oertificate of 
your death. The govemment offices would be only too glad 
if they could annihilate the men of the Empire." 

The Colonel stood for a while, speechless, motionless, his 
eyes fized, but seeing nothing, sunk in bottomless despair. 
Militaty justice is ready and swift; it décides with Turk-like 
finality, and almost always rightly. This was the only justice 
known to Chabert. As he saw the labyrinth of difficultiea 
into which he must plunge, and how much money would be 
required for the joumey, the poor old soldier was mortally 
hit in that power peculiar to man, and called the Will. He 
thought it would be impossible to live as party to a law- 
suit; it seemed a thousand times simpler to remain poor and 
a beggar, or to enlist as a trooper if any régiment would 
pass him. 

His physical and mental sufferings had already impaired 
^his bodily health in some of the most important organs. He 
was on the verge of one of those maladies for which medi- 
cine bas no name, and of which the seat is in some degree 
variable, like the nervous System itself, the part most fre- 
quently attacked of the whole human machine — a malady 
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which maj be deaignated as the heart-sickneBS of the tin- 
fortunate. However eerious this invisible but real disorder 
might already be, it eould still be cured by a happy issue. 
But a fresh obstacle, an unexpected incident, wonld be 
enough to wreck this vigorous constitution, to break the weak- 
ened springs, and produce the hesitancy, the aimless, un- 
finished movements, which physiologists know well in men 
Sn dermined by grief . 

Derville, detectiflg tn his client tbe symptoms of extrême' 
déjection, said to him: 

^'Take courage; the end of the business cannot fàil to be 
in your favor. Only, consider whether you can give me your 
whole confidence and blindly accept the lesult I may think 
best for your interests." 

*'Do what you will," said Chaberi;. 

'?es, but you surrender yourself to me like a man mareh- 
ing to his death/' 

'^ust I not be left to live without a position, without a 
name? Is that endurable?'' 

**That is not my view of it,'* said the lawyer. ''We wîll 
try a friendly suit, to annul both your death certificate and 
your marriage, so as to put you in possession of your rights. 
You may even, by Comte Ferraud^s intervention, bave your 
name replaced on the army list as gênerai, and no doubt 
you will get a pension/* 

''Well, proceed then/* said Chabert. **I put myself entirely 
in your hands." 

*1 will send you a power of attomey to sign,** said Der- 
ville, "Grood-bye. Keep up your courage. If you want 
money, rely on me/* 

Chabert warmly wrung the lawyer's hand, and remained 
standing with his back against the walI, not having the 
enorgy to foUow him excepting with his eyes. Like ail men 
who know but little of légal matters, he was frightened by 
this unforeseen struggle. 

During their interview, several times, the figure of a man 
posted in the street had come forward from behind one of 
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the gate-piUarSy watching for Derville to départ, and he now 
accoeted the lawyer. He was an old man, wearing a bine 
waistcoat and a white-pleated kilt, like a brewer's; on his 
head was an otter-skin cap. HIb face was tanned, hollow- 
cheeked, and wrinkled, but raddy on the cheek-bones by hard 
work and exposure to the open air. 

"Asking your pardon, sir," said he, taking Derville by the 
arm, '^if I take the liberty of speaking to yon. But I 
fancied, from the look of you, that you were a friend of ont 
Generars.** 

**And what then?" replied Derville. 'TVliat ooncem hâve 
you with him? — But who are you?" said the cautions law- 
yer. 

*T am LotÛB Vergniaud," he replied at once. **I hâve two 
vrords to say to you." 

'^So you are the man who bas lodged Comte Chabert as I 
bave found him?" 

'^Asking your pardon, sir, he bas the best room. I would 
bave given him mine if I had had but one; I could bave 
slept in the stable. A man who bas suffered as he bas, who 
teaches my kids to read, a gênerai, an Egyptian, the first 
lieutenant I ever served imder — ^What do you think? — Of 
us ail, he is best served. I shared what I had with him. Un- 
fortunately, it is not much to boast of — ^bread, milk, ^gs. 
Well, well ; it's neighbors' f are, sir. Ând he is heartily wd- 
come. — But he bas hurt our feelings." 

*'He?" 

'TTes, sir, hurt our feelings. To be plain with you, I hâve 
taken a larger business than I can manage, and he saw it. 
Well, it worried him ; he must needs mind the horse I I says 

to him, ^Eeally, General ' *Bah!' says he, *I am not 

* going to eat my head off doing nothing. I leamed to rub a 

horse down many a year ago.* — I had some bills ont for the 
' purchase money of my dairy — ^a fellow named Grades — ^Do 

f youknowhim,sir?" 

/ "But, my good man, I bave not time to listen to your atoij, 

Only tell me how the Colonel offended you." 
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^'He hnrt our feelings^ gir, as sure as my name is Louis 
Vergniaud, and my wife cried about it. He heard from our 
neighbors that we had not a sou to begin to meet the bills 
with. The old soldier, as be is, be saved up ail you gave 
bim, he watcbed for the bill to corne in, and be paid it. 
Such a trick ! Wbile my wife and me, we knew be bad no 
tobaeco, poor old boy, and went without. — Oh! now — ^yes, 
be bas bis eigar every moming ! I would sell my soûl for it 
— Xo, we are burt. Well, so I wanted to ask you — for he 
said you were a good sort — to lend us a bundred crowns on 
the stock, so that we may get bim some clothes, and furnish 
his room. He thought he was getting us out of debt, you 
see? Well, it's just the other way; the old man is running 
us into debt — and burt our f eelings ! — He ought not to bave 
stolen a marcb on us like that. Ând we bis friends, tool 
— On my word as an bonest man, as sure as my name is 
Louis Vergniaud, I would sooner sell up and enlist than fail 
to pay you back your money " 

Derville looked at the dairyman, and stepped back a few 
paces to glance at the bouse, the yard, the manure-pool, the 
cowbouse, the rabbits, the children. 

*'0n my bonor, I believe it is characteristic of virtue to 
hâve notbing to do with riches !" thought he. 

*'A11 rigbt, you sball bave your bundred crowns, and more. 
But I sball not give them to you; the Colonel will be rich 
enougb to bclp, and I will not deprive him of the pleasuie.'' 

"And will that bô soon?'' 

'TVby, yes.'^ 

"Ah, dear God ! bow glad my wife will be V* and the cow- 
keeper's tanned face seemed to expand. 

"Now," said Derville to bimself, as be got into bis cab 
again, "let us call on our opponent. We must not show our 
hand, but try to see bers, and win the game at one stroke. 
8be must be frightened. She is a woman. Now, what 
frigh^ens women most? A woman is afraid of notbing 

but . . :' 

And h» set to work to study the Countess' position, falling 
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into one of those brown studies to which great politicians 
give themselves up when concocting their own plans and try- 
ing to gness the secrets of a hostile Cabinet. Are not at- 
tomeys^ in a way^ statesmen in charge of private affairs? 

But a brief survey of the situation in which the Comte 
Ferraud and his wife now found themselves is necessary for 
a compréhension of the lawyer's clevemess. 

Monsieur le Comte Ferraud was the only son of a former 
Councillor in the old Parlement of Paris, who had emigrated 
during the Beign of Terror, and so, though he saved his head, 
lost his fortune. He came back under the Consulate, and 
remained persistently faithful to the cause of Louis XVIII., 
in whose circle his father had moved before the Bevolution. 
He thus was one of the party in the Faubourg Saint-Oermain 
which nobly stood out against Napoleon's blandishments. 
The réputation for capacity gained by young Count — 
then simply called Monsieur Ferraud — ^made him the object 
of the Emperor's advances, for he was often as well pleased 
at his conquests among the aristocracy as at gaining a battle. 
The Count was promised the restitution of his title, of sucli 
of his estâtes as had not been sold, and he was shown in 
perspective a place in the ministry or as senator. 

The Emperor fell. 

At the time of Comte Chabert^s death, M. Ferraud was 
a young man of six-and-twenty, without fortune, of pleasing 
appearance, who had had his successes, and whom the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain had adopted as doing it crédit; but 
Madame la Comtesse Chabert had managed to tum her share 
of her husband's fortune to such good account that, after 
eighteen months of widowhood, she had about forty thousand 
francs a year. Her marriage to the young Count was not' 
regarded as news in the circles of the Faubourg Saint-Oer- 
main. Napoléon, approving of this union, which carried out 
his idea of fusion, restored to Madame Chabert the money 
falling to the Exchequer under her husband's will; but Na- 
poleon's hopes were again disappointed. Madame Ferraud 
was not only in love with her lover; she had also been faa- 
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dnated by the notion of getting into the hanghty society 
whichy in spite of its hiuniliationy was atill prédominant at 
the Impérial Court. By this marriage ail her vanities were 
as much gratified as her passions. She was to become a real 
fine lady. When the Fanbourg Saint-(3ermain understood 
that the young Count's marriage did not mean désertion, its 
drawing-rooms were thrown open to his wife. 

Then came the Restoration. The Count's political advanoe- 
ment was not rapid. He understood the exigencies of the 
situation in which Louis XVIII. found himself ; he was one 
of the inner circle who waited till the "Gulf oÎF Révolution 
should be elosed'* — for this phrase of the King's, at which 
the Libérais laughed so heartily, had a political sensé. The 
order quoted in the long lawyer's preamble at the beginning 
of this story had, however^ put him in possession of two 
tracts of foresty and of an estate which had considerably in- 
creased in value during its séquestration. Ât the présent 
moment, though Comte Ferraud was a Councillor of State, 
and a Director-Oeneral, he regarded his position aa merely 
the first step of his political career. 

WhoUy occupied as he was by the anxieties of consnming 
ambition, he had attached to himself, as secretary, a mined 
attomey named Delbecq, a more than dever man, versed in 
ail the resources of the law, to whom he lef t the conduct of his 
private affairs. This shrewd practitioner had so well under- 
stood his position with the Count as to be honest in his own 
interest. He hoped to get some place by his master's in- 
fluence, and he made the Count*s fortune his first care. Hia 
conduct so effectually gave the lie to his former life, that he 
was regarded as a slandered man. The Countess, with the 
tact and shrewdness of which most women hâve a share more 
or less, understood the man's motives, watched him quietly, 
and managed him so well, that she had made good use of 
him for the augmentation of her private fortune. She had 
contrived to make Delbecq believe that she ruled her hua- 
band, and had promised to get him appointed Président of 
an inferior Court in some important provincial town, if he 
deroted himaelf entiidy to her intereata, 
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The promise of a plaee^ not dépendent on changes of min- 
îstiy, whîeh wonld allow of his marrying advantageonslyy and 
rising subseqnently to a high political position, by îmng 
chosen Député, made Delbecq the Coiintess' abject slave. He 
had never allowed her to miss one of those favorable chances 
which the fluctuations of the Bourse and the increased value 
of property afforded to clever financiers in Paris during the 
first three years after the Restoration. He had trebled his 
protectress' capital, and ail the more easily because the 
Countess had no scruples as to the means which might make 
her an enormous fortune as quickly as possible. The émolu- 
ments derived by the Count from the places he held she spent 
on the housekeeping, so as to reinvest her dividends; and Del- 
becq lent himself to thèse calculations of avarice without try- 
ing to account for her motives. People of that sort never 
trouble themselves about any secrets of which the discovery is 
not necessary to their own interests. And, indeed, henaturally 
found the reason in the thirst for money, which taints almost 
every Parisian woman; and as a fine fortune was needed to 
support the pretensions of Comte Ferraud, the secretary some- 
times fancied that he saw in the Countess' greed a consé- 
quence of her dévotion to a husband with whom she still was 
in love. The Countess buried the secrets of her conduct at 
the bottom of her heart. There lay the secrets of life and 
death to her, there lay the tuming-point of this history. 

At the beginning of the year 1818 the Bestoration was 
settled on an apparently immovable foundation; its doc- 
trines of govemment, as imderstood by lofty minds, seemed 
calculated to bring to France an era of renewed prosperity, 
and Parisian society changed its * aspect. Madame la 
Comtesse Ferraud found that by chance she had achieved for 
love a marriage that had brought her fortune and gratified 
ambition. Still young and handsome, Madame Ferraud 
played the part of a woman of fashion, and lived in the 
atmosphère of the Court. Sich herself, with a rich husband 
who was cried up as one of the ablest men of the royalist 
party, and^ as a friend of the King, certain to be made Min- 
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ister^ she belonged to the aristocracy, and shared its mag- 
Bificence. In the midst of this triumph she was attacked 
Dy a moral canker. There are feelings which women gueea 
in spite of the care men take to bury theuL On ihe first re- 
tom of the King, Comte Ferraud had begun to regret his 
marriage. Colonel Chabert's widow had not been the meana 
of allying him to anybody ; he was alone and unsupported in 
steering his way in a conrse full of shoals and beset by 
enemies. AIbo, perhaps, when he came to judge his wife 
cooUy^ he may hâve discemed in her certain vices of éduca- 
tion which made her nnfit to second him in his schemes. 

Â speech he made, à propos of Talleyrand's marriage, en- 
lightened the Conntess, to whom it proved that if he had 
still been a free man she would never bave been Madame 
Ferraud. What woman could forgive this repentance? Does 
it not include the germs of every insuit, every crime, every 
form of répudiation? But what a wound must it hâve left 
in the Countess' heart, supposing that she lived in the dread 
of her first husband's retum ? She had known that he still 
lived, and she had ignored him. Then during the time when 
she had heard no more of him, she had chosen to believe that 
he had fallen at Waterloo with the Impérial Eagle, at the 
same time as Boutin. She resolved, nevertheless, to bind the 
Count to her by the strongest of ail ties, by a chain of gold, 
and vowed to be so rich that her fortune might make her 
second marriage indissoluble, if by chance Colonel Chabert 
should ever reappear. And he had reappeared ; and she oould 
not explain to herself why the struggle she dreaded had not 
already begun. Suffering, sickness, had perhaps delivered her 
from that man. Perhaps he was half mad, and Charenton 
might yet do her justice. She had not chosen to take either 
Delbecq or the police into her confidence, for fear of putting 
herself in their power, or of hastening the catastrophe. There 
are in Paris many women who, like the Countess Ferraud, 
live with an unknown moral monster, or on the brink of an 
abyss; a callus forms over the spot that tortures them, and 
they can still laugh and enjoy themselveB. 
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'There is Bomething very strange in Comte Ferraud'fl 
position/' said Derville to hirnself, on CTneiging from his 
long rêverie^ as his cab stopped at the door of the Hôtel Fer- 
raud in the Bue de Varennes. ^'How is it that he, so lich 
as he is^ and such a favorite with the King, is not yet a peer 
of France? It may^ to be sore^ be tme that the King^ as 
Mme. de Orandlien was telling me, desires to keep np the 
value of the pairie by not bestowing it right and left. And, 
after ail, the son of a ConnciUor of the Parlement is not a 
Grillon nor a Bohan. A Comte Ferraud can only get into the 
Upper Chamber surreptitionsly. But if his marriage were 
annulled, conld he not get the dignity of some old peer who 
bas only danghters transferred to himself, to the Eong'a 
great satisfaction? At any rate this will be a good bogey to 
put forward and f righten the Conntess," thonght he as he 
went up the steps. 

Derville had withont knowing it laid his finger on the 
hidden wonnd, put his hand on the canker that consumed 
Madame Ferraud. 

She received him in a pretty winter dining-room, where 
she was at breakfast, while playing with a monkey tethered 
by a chain to a little pôle with climbing bars of iron. The 
Countess was in an élégant wrapper; the curls of her hair, 
carelessly pinned up, escaped from a cap, giving her an 
arch look. She was fresh and smiling. SÛver, gilding, and 
mother-of-pearl shone on the table, and ail about the room 
were rare plants growing in magnificent china jars. As he 
saw Colonel Chabert's wife, rich with his spoil, in the lap of 
luxury and the height of fashion, while he, poor wretch, was 
living with a poor dairyman among the beasts, the lawyer 
said to himself : 

"The moral of ail this is that a pretty woman will never 
acknowledge as her husband, nor even as a lover, a man in 
an old box-coat, a tow wig, and boots with holes in them.*' 

A mischievouB and bitter smile expressed the feelings, half 
philosophical and half satirical, which such a man was cer- 
tain to expérience — a man well situated to know the trath 
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of things in spite of the lies behind which most families in 
Paris hide their mode of life. 



tood-moming, Monsieur JJerville," said she, giving the 
monkey some coffee to drink. 

'^Madame/' said he^ a little sharply^ for the light tone in 
which she spoke jarred on him^ '^I hâve corne to speak with 
you on a very serions matter/' 

"I am so grieved, M. le Comte is away " 

"I, madame, am delighted. It would be grievous if he 
conld be présent at our interview. Besides, I am informed 
through M. Delbecq that you like to manage your own busi- 
ness without troubling the Count." 

"Then I will send for Delbecq," said she. 

'^He would be of no use to you, élever as he is,** replied 
Derville. 'Tjisten to me, madame ; one word will be enough 
to make you grave. Colonel Chaberi; is alive !" 

'ris it by telling me such nonsense as that that you think 
you can make me grave ?" said she with a shout of laughter. 
But she was suddenly quelled by the singular pénétration of 
the fixed gaze which Derville turned on her, seeming to read 
to the bottom of her soûl. 

"Madame," he said, with cold and piercing solemnity, *'you 
know not the extent of the danger which threatens you. I 
need say nothing of the indisputable authenticity of the 
évidence nor of the fulness of proof which testifies to the 
identity of Comte Chaberi;. I am not, as you know, the man 
to take up a bad cause. If you resist our proceedings to show 
that the certificate of death was false, you will lose that first 
case, and that matter once settled, we shall gain every point." 

'TVhat, then, do you wish to discuss with me?" 

"Neither the Colonel nor yourself. Nor need I allude to 
the briefs which clever advocates may draw up when armed 
with the curious facts of this case, or the advantage they 
may dérive from the letters you received from your first hus- 
band before your marriage to your second." 

'T[t is false," she cried, with the violence of a spoilt woman. 
''I naver had a letter from Comte Chaberi;; and if some one 
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is pretendîng to be the Colonel, it is some swîndler, some 
tumed convict, like Coignard perhaps. It makes me shudder 
only to think of it. Can the Colonel rise from the dead, 
monsieur? Bonaparte sent an aide-de-camp to înquire for 
me on his death, and to this day I draw the pension of three 
thoTisand francs granted to his widow by the Grovemment. 
I hâve been perfectly in the right to turn away ail the 
Chaberts who hâve ever corne, as I shall ail who may corne/* 

"Happily we are alone, madame. We can tell lies at onr 
ease/^ said he coolly, and finding it amusing to lash up the 
Countess* rage so as to lead her to betray herself , by tactics 
familiar to lawyers, who are accustomed to keep cool when 
their opponents or their clients are in a passion. '*Well, 
then, we must fight it ont," thought he, instantly hitting on 
a plan to entrap her and show her her weakness. 

'The proof that you received the first letter, madame, 10 
that it contained some secnrities ^' 

"Oh, as to secnrities — ^that it certainly did not.*' 

"Then you received the letter," said Derville, smiling. 
'TTou are caught, madame, in the first snare laid for you by 
an attorney, and you fancy you could fight against Jus- 
tice " 

The Countess colored, and then tumed pale, hiding her 
face in her hands. Then she shook off her shame, and re- 
torted with the natural impertinence of such women, "Since 
you are the so-called Chabert's attomey, be so good as 
to '' 

**Madame,** said Derville, "I am at this moment as much 
your lawyer as I am Colonel Chabert's. Do you suppose I 
want to lose so valuable a client as you are ? — But you are not 
listening." 

"Nay, speak on, monsieur," said she graciously. 

'TTour fortune came to you from M. le Comte Chabert, and 
you cast him oflf. Your fortune is immense, and you leave 
him to beg. An advocate can be very éloquent when a cause 
is éloquent in itself; there are hère circumstances which 
might turn public opinion strongly against you." 
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''But, monsieur/' said the Comtesse, proToked by the way 
în which Derville tumed and laid her on the gridiron, *'even 
if I grant that jour M. Chabert is living, the law will uphold 
my second marriage on acconnt of the chiidren, and I shall 
get off with the restitution of two hundred and twenty-fiye 
thousand francs to M. Chabert/' 

^'It is impossible to foresee what view the Bench may take 
of the question. If on one side we hâve a mother and chii- 
dren, on the other we hâve an old man crushed by sorrows, 
made old by your refusais to know him. Where is he to find 
a wife? Can the judges contravene the law? Your mar- 
riage with Colonel Chabert bas priority on its side and every 
légal right. But if you appear under disgraceful colors, you 
might hâve an unlooked-for adversary. That, madame, la 
the danger against which I would wam you." 

"And who is he?" 

"Comte Ferraud." 

"Monsieur Fcrraud bas too great an affection for me, toc 
much respect for the mother of bis chiidren ^" 

"Do not talk of such absurd things," interrupted Der- 
ville, "to law}'ers, who are accustomed to read hearts to the 
bottom. Ât this instant Monsieur Ferraud bas not the 
dightest wish to annul your union, and I am quite sure that 
he adores you ; but if some one were to tell him that bis mar- 
nage is void, that bis wife will be caUed before the bar of 
public opinion as a criminal " 

*TIe would défend me, monsieur." 

"No, madame." 

'^What reason could he bave for deserting me, monsieur?" 

'Tliat he would be froe to marry the only daughter of a 
peer of France, whose title would be conferred on him by 
patent from the King." 

The Countess turned pale. 

"A hit!" said Derville to himsolf. *T bave you on the 

bip; tho poor Coloners case is won." — "Besides, madame," 

he went on aloud, "he would feel ail the less remorse because 

a man covered with glory — a General, Count, Qrand Crose of 

as 
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the Légion of Honor — ia not sach a baâ alternative ; and if 

that man inaisted on Mb wife's retnming to him " 

"Enough, enotigfa, monaieai!" ahe exclaîmed. "I will 
never hâve any lawyer but yon. Wliat ia to be donc?" 
"Compromifle !" said Derrille, 

"DQe§ he still love me ?" ahe aaid. 

"Vvell, 1 do not tMnk he can do otherwiee." 
The CoimtesB raised her head at thèse words. A flash of 
hope shone in her eyes ; she thoaght perfaaps that she could 
epeculate on her first husband'B affection to gain her cause by 
Bome féminine cnnnicg. 

"I shall await your orders, madame, to know whether 
I am to report onr proceedingB to yon, or if yon will corne to 
my office to agrée to the terms of a compromise," said Der- 
ville, taking leave. 

Â week after Derrille had paid thèse two visita, on a fine 
moming in Jime, the hnsband and wife, who had been sepa- 
rated by an almost eupemataral chance, started from the op- 
posite ends of Paris to meet in the office of the lawyer who 
was engaged by both. The supplies liberally advanced by 
Derville to Colonel Chabert had enabled him to dress as 
Boited bis position in life, and the dead man arrived in a 
very décent cab. He wore a wig auited to Mb face, was 
dnseed in Mue cloth with white linen, and wore under iiis 
waistcoat the broad red ribbon of the higher grade of the 
Légion of Honor. In resnming the habits of vealth he had 
recovered his soldierly style. He held himself up; his face, 
grave and mysterious-looking, reflected his happinesa and ail 
his hopea, and eeemed to hâve acquired youth and impaato, 
to borrow a picturesque word from the painter's art. He was 
un more like the Chabert of the old box-coat than a cartwheel 
double Bou is like a newiy coined forty-franc pièce. The 
passer-by, only to see him, would hâve recognized at once 
onc of the noble wrecks of our old army, one of the heroic 
men on whom our national glory is reflected, as a splinter of 
ice on which the sun shines seems to reflect every beani. 
vétérans are at once a picture and a book. 
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When the Count jumped out of his carriage to go into Der- 
viUe's o£Bce, he did it as lightly as a yonng man. Hardly 
had his cab moved off, when a smart brougham diove up, 
splendid with coats-of-arms. Madame la Comtesse Feiraud 
stepped out in a dress which, though simple^ was deverly de- 
signed to show how youthfid her figure was. She wore a 
pretty drawn bonnet lined with pink, whieh framed her face 
to perfection, softening its outlines and making it look 
younger. 

If the clients were rejuvenescent, the office was unaltered,» 
and presented the same picture as that described at the be- 
ginning of this story. Simonnin was eating his breakfast, 
his shoulder leaning against the window, which was then 
open, and he was staring up at the blue éky in the opening 
of the courtyard enclosed by four gloomy houses. 

''Ah, ha I" cried the little clerk, "who will bet an evening 
at the play that Colonel Chabert is a General, and wears a 
red ribbonr 

''The chief is a great magician/' said Gtodeschal. 

"Then there is no trick to play on him this time?'' asked 
Desroches. 

"His wife bas taken that in hand, the Comtesse Ferraud/' 
said Boucard. 

"What next?" said Godeschal. "Is Comtesse Ferraud re- 
quired to belong to two men?*' 

"Hère she is," answered Simonnin. 

At this moment the Colonel came in and asked for Der- 
ville. 

"He is at home, sir,'' said Simonnin. 

"So you are not deaf, you young rogne!" said Chabert, 
taking the gutter-jumper by the ear and twisting it, to the 
delight of the other clerks, who began to laugh, looking at 
the Colonel with the curions attention due to so singular a 
personage. 

Comte Chabert was in Deryille's private room at the mo- 
ment when his wife came in bv the door of the office. 

"I say, Boucard, there is going to be a queer scène in the 
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chiefs room! There is a wonum who can spend her days 
altemateljy the odd with Comte Ferraud, and the even with 
Comte ChaberL" 

^And in leap year^" said Godeschal, ^hey mnat settle the 
eauni between them." 

^Silence, gentlemen^ you can be heard !" said Boucard ae- 
verely. ^T, never was in an office where theie was bo much 
jesting ag there ig hère oTrr thr nlinntn ^ 



n 



Dènrille had made the Colonel retire to the bedroom when 
the Conntegg wag admitted. 

''Madame^" he gaid, '%ot knowing whether it wonld be 
agreeable to you to meet M. le Comte Chabert^ I bave pkced 
you apart. If, however, yon ghonld wigh ît — -— '' 

*T.t ig an attention for which I am obliged to yon." 

''I bave drawn np the mémorandum of an agreement of 
which you and M. Chabert can digcugg the oonditiong, hère, 
and now. I will go altemately to him and to you, and ex- 
plain your viewg respectively." 

'^t me gee, mongieur/' gaid the Countegg impatiently. 

Derville read aloud : 

** 'Between the undergigned : 

"'M. Hyacinthe Chabert, Count, Maréchal de Camp, and 
Orand Officer of the Légion of Honor, living in Paiig, Bue 
du Petit-Banquier, on the one part; 

'^'Ând Madame Boge Chapotel, wife of the aforegaid M. 
la Comte Chabert, nie * " 

'Tagg over the preliminarieg," gaid ghe. "Come to the 
conditiong." 

'^Madame," gaid the lawyer, '*the preamble briefly gets 
forth the pogition in which you gtand to each other. Then, 
by the firgt clauge, you acknowledge, in the pregence of three 
witnesses, of whom two ghall be notarieg, and one the dairy- 
man with whom your hugband hag been lodging, to ail of 
whom your gecret ig known, and who will be abgolutely gilent 
— ^you acknowledge, I gay, that the individual degignated in 
J the documentg gubjoined to the deed, and whoge identity ig to 

be further proved by an act of récognition prepared by your 
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notary^ Alexandre Crottat, is your first husband. Comte 
Chabert. By the second clause Comte Chabert, to secure 
yonr happiness, wiîl nndertake to assert his rights only nnder 
certain circomstances set forth in the deed. — And thèse," 
said Derville, in a parenthesis, ^'are none other than a failure 
to carry ont the conditions of this secret agreement. — M. 
Chabert, on his part, agrées to accept judgment on a friendly 
suit, by which his certificate of death shall be annulled, and 
his marriage dissolved." 

^That wiU not suit me in the least,'' said the Countess with 
surprise. "I will be a party to no suit ; you know why/* 

**By the third clause," Derville went on, with imperturb- 
able coolness, '*you pledge yourself to secure to Hyacinthe 
Comte Chabert an income of twenty-four thousand francs on 
govemment stock held in his name, to levert to you at his 
death " 

'^ut it is much too dear !" exclaimed the Countess. 

"Can you compromise the matter cheaper?" 

'Tossibly." 

**But what do you want, madame?" 

*1 want — I will not hâve a lawsuit. I want ^ 

'HTou want him to remain dead ?" said Derville, interrupt- 
ing her hastily. 

"Monsieur," said the Countess, "if twenty-four thousand 
francs a year are necessary, we will go to law ^" 

^TTes, we will go to law," said the Colonel in a deep voîoe, 
as he opened the door and stood before his wife, with ona 
hand in his waistcoat and the other hanging by his side — an 
attitude to which the recollection of his adventuie gave hor- 
rible significance. 

"It is he," said the Countess to herself . 

"Too dear !" the old soldier exclaimed. 'T hâve given you 
Tiear on a million, and you are cheapening my misfortunes. 
Very well ; now I will hâve you — ^you and your fortune. Our 
goods are in common, our marriage is not dissolved ^^ 

"But monsieur is not Colonel Chabert I" cried the Countea^ 
in f eigned amazement. 
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"Indeed!" said the old man, in & toile of intense irony. 
"Do you want proofs? I fonnd yoa in the Palais Royal " 

The CountesB tumed pale. Seeing her grow white nnder 
her rouge, the old soldier paused, touched by the acate 
BufFering he waB inflicting on the woman he had once bo 
ardently loved ; bnt ehe shot Buch a venomoaB glance at him 
that he abmptly went on : 

"Tou were witb La " 

"Allow me. Monsieur Deirille," said the Counteas to the 
lawyer, "You muet give me leave to retire. I did not 
corne hère to listen to such dreadful things." 

She rose and wcnt out. Derville rushed after her; but the 
CoontesB had taken wingB, and eeemed to hâve Sowd fiom the 
place. 

On retuming to his private room, he fonnd the Colonel 
in a towering rage, etriding np and down. 

"In thoBe tirncB a man took hiB wife vhere he choae," aaid 
he. "Bat I vas foolish, and chose badly; I trasted to ap- 
pearances. She has no heart." 

"Well, Colonel, was I not right to beg you not to come? — 
I am now positive of your identity; when yoo came in, the 
CountesB gave a little etart, of whicb the meaning waa nn- 
equivocal. But you hâve loet your chancee. Your wife 
knowB that you are unrecognizable." 
^ "I yill kill herg ^„ " 

"MadneBa! you will be caught and execnted Uke any oom- 
mon vretch. Besides, you might miss I That would be un- 
pardonable. A man muet not miss his ghot wben he wants 
to kill hifi wife. — Let me set things straight ; you are only a 
blg child. Go now. Take care of yourself ; ahe is capable of 
setting some trap for you and shutting you up in Charenton. 
1 will notify her of our proceedings to protect you against a 
surprise." 

The unhappy Colonel obeyed his young benefactor, and 
wtnt away, stammering apologies. He slowly went down the 
dark rtaircase, lost in gloomy thoughts, and crushed perhapa 
by the blow just dealt him — the moBt cmel he coula teel, the 
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thrust that conld most deeply pierce his heart — ^when he 
heard the rastle of a woman's dress on the lowest landing, 
and his wife stood before him. 

'Tome, monsieur/' said she, taking his arm with a gestnre 
like those familiar to him of old. Her action and the accent 
of her voice, which had recovered its graciousnesBy were 
enough to allay the Colonel's wrath^ and he allowed himaelf 
to be led to the carnage. 

^'Well, get in !" said ahe^ when the footman had let down 
the step. 

And as if by magic^ he found himself sitting by his wife in 
the brougham. 

'TVTiere to?'' asked the servant. 

*To Groslay/' said she. 

The horses started at once, and carried them ail acrosa 
Paris. 

'^Monsieur/' said the Countess, in a tone of voice which 
betrayed one of those émotions which are rare in onr lives, 
and which agitate every part of our being. At such moments 
the heart, fibres, nerves, countenance, soûl, and body, eveiy- 
thing, every pore even, feels a thrill. Life no longer seema 
to be within us ; it flows out, springs f orth, is communicated 
as if by contagion, transmitted by a look, a tone of voioe, a 
gesture, impressing our will on others. The old soldier 
started on hearing this single word, this first, terrible 'Mon- 
sieur!" But still it was at once a reproach and a pardon, 
a hope and a despair, a question and an answer. This word 
included them ail; none but an actress could hâve thrown so 
much éloquence, so many feelings into a single word. Truth 
is less complète in its îitterance ; it does not put everything on 
the outside ; it allows us to see what is within. The Colonel 
was filled with remorse for his suspicions, his demanda, and 
his anger ; he looked down not to betray his agitation. 

'^Monsieur," repeated she, after an imperceptible pause, 
*'I knew you at once.'* 

'^Bosinc," said the old soldier, ''those words contain the 
only balm that can help me to forget my misfortunea.^ 
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Two large tears rolled bot on to bis wîfe's hands, which he 
piessed to show his patemal affection. 

'^Monsieur/* she went on, "could you not haye guessed 
what it cost me to appear before a étranger in a position 80 
false as mine now is? If I bave to blusb for it, at least let it 
be in tbe privacy of my family. Ougbt not sucb a secret to 
remain buried in onr hearts? You will forgive me, I bope, 
for my apparent indifférence to tbe woes of a Cbabert in 
wbose existence I could not possibly believe. I received yonr 
letters,'* sbe bastily added, seeing in bis face tbe objection 
it ezpressed, 'T)ut tbey did not reacb me till tbirteen montbs 
after tbe battle of Eylau. Tbey were opened, dirty, tbe writ- 
ing was unrecognizable ; and after obtaining Napoleon's sig- 
nature to my second marriage contract, I could not belp be- 
lieving tbat some clever swindler wanted to make a fool of 
me. Tberefore, to avoid disturbing Monsieur Perraud's 
peace of mind, and disturbing family ties, I was obligea to 
take précautions against a pretended Cbabert. Was I not 
rigbt, I ask you?^' 

**Yes, you were rigbt. It was I wbo was tbe idiot, tbe owl, 
tbe doit, not to bave calculated better wbat tbe conséquences 
of sucb a position migbt be. — But wbere are we going?* be 
asked, seeing tbat tbey bad reacbed tbe barrier of La 
Cbapelle. 

"To my country bouse near Qroslay, in tbe valley of Mont- 
morency. Tbere, monsieur, we will consider tbe steps to be 
taken. I know my duties. Tbougb I am yours by rigbt, I 
am no longer yours in fact. Can you wish tbat we sbould 
become tbe talk of Paris ? We need not inf orm tbe public of 
a situation, wbicb for me bas its ridîculous side, and let us 
préserve our dignity. You still love me,'* sbe said, witb a 
sad, sweet gaze at tbe Colonel, ^%ut bave not I been autbor- 
ized to form otber ties? In so strange a position, a Éjecret 
voice bids me trust to your kindness, wbicb is so well known 
to me. Can I be wrong in taking you as tbe sole arbiter of 
my fate? Be at once judge and party to tbe suit. I trust 
in your noble cbaracter; you will be gênerons enougb to for- 
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^ve me for the consequenœs of faults oommitted in inno- 
cence. I may then conf ess to yon : I love M. Ferraud. I be- 
lieved that I had a right to love him. I do not blush to make 
this confession to you ; even if it offends you, it does not dis- 
grâce ns. I cannot conceal the facts. When f ate made me a 
widow, I was not a mother/' 

The Colonel with a wave of his hand bid his wife be silent, 
and for a mile and a half they sat withont speaking a single 
Word. Chabert conld fancy he saw the two Ûttle ones before 
him. 

'Tlosine.*' 

«Monsieur r 

'T?he dead are very wrong to come to life again." 

«Oh, monsieur, no, no ! Do not think me ungrateful. Only, 
you find me a lover, a mother, while you left me merely a 
wife. Though it is no longer in my power to love, I know 
how much I owe you, and I can stiU offer you ail the affec- 
tion of a daughter." 

'^Rosine,'' said the old man in a softened tone, «I no longer 
feel any resentment against you. We will forget everything," 
he added, with one of those smiles which always reflect a 
noble soûl; «I hâve not so little delicacy as to demand the 
mockery of love from a wife who no longer loves me.'* 

The Countess gave him a flashing look fidl of fiuch deep 
gratitude that poor Chabert would hâve been glad to sink 
again into his grave at Eylau. Some men hâve a soûl strong 
enough for such self-devotion, of which the whole reward con- 
sists in the assurance that they hâve made the person they 
love happy. 

"My dear f riend, we will talk ail this over later when our 
hearts hâve rcsted,*' said the Countess. 

The conversation tumed to other subjects, for it was im- 
possible to dwell very long on this one. Though the couple 
came back again and again to their singular position, either 
by some allusion or of serions purpose, they had a delightfui 
drive, recalling the events of their former life together and 
the times of the Empire. The Countess knew how to len& 
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peculiar charm to her reminiscenœs^ and gave the conversa- 
tion the tinge of melancholy that was needed to keep it 
serions. She revived his love withont awakening his désires, 
and allowed her first hnsband to discem the mental wealth 
she had acquired while trying to accustom him to moderate 
his pleasnre to that which a f ather may feel in the society of 
a favorite daughter. 

The Colonel had known the Conntess of the Empire; he 
fonnd her a Conntess of the Bestoration. 

At last, by a cross-road, they arrived at the entrance to a 
large park lying in the little valley which divides the heights 
of Margency from the pretty village of Oroslay. The 
Conntess had there a delightful house, where the Colonel on 
arriving fonnd everything in readiness for his stay there, as 
well as for his wife's. Misfortnne is a kind of talisman 
whose virtne consists in its power to confirm onr original na- 
tnre; in some men it increases their distmst and malignancy, 
jnst as it improves the goodness of those who hâve a kind 
heart. 

Sorrow had made the Colonel even more helpful and good 
than he had always been, and he could nnderstand some 
secrets of womanly distress which are unrevealed to most 
men. Nevertheless, in spite of his loyal trustfnlness, he could 
not help saying to his wife: 

*'Then yon felt quite sure you would bring me hère?*' 

'TTes/^ replied she, ''if I fonnd Colonel Chabert in Der- 
ville's client.^' 

The appearanoe of truth she contrived to give to this an- 
swer dissipated the slight suspicions which the Colonel was 
ashamed to hâve felt. For three days the Conntess was quite 
charming to her first hnsband. By tender attentions and un- 
f ailing sweetness she seemed anxious to wipe ont the memory 
of the sufferings he had endured, and to eam forgiveness for 
the woes which, as she confessed, she had innocently caused 
him. She delighted in displaying for him the charms she 
knew he took pleasnre in, while at the same time she assumed 
a kind of melancholy; for men are more especially accessible 
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to certain ways, certain grâces of the heart or of the mind 
which they cannot lesist. She aimed at interesting him in her 
position, and appealing to his feelings so far as to take posses- 
sion of his mind and control him despotically. 

Beadj for anything to attain her ends, she did not yet 
know what she was to do with this man; but at any rate she 
meant to annihilate him socially. On the evening of the 
third day she f elt that in spite of her efforts she conld not 
conceal her nneasiness as to the lesults of her mancenvres. 
To give herself a minnte's reprieve she went up to her room, 
sat down before her writing-table, and laid aside the mask of 
composure which she wore in Chabert's présence, like an 
actress who, retnming to her dressing-room after a fatiguing 
fifth act, drops half dead, leaving with the audience an image 
of herself which she no longer resembles. She proceeded 
to finish a letter she had begun to Delbecq, whom she desired 
to go in her name and demand of Derville the deeds relating 
to Colonel Chabert, to copy them, and to come to her at once 
to Oroslay. She had hardly finished when she heard the 
ColoneFs step in the passage; nneasy at her absence, he had 
come to look for her. 

^'Âlas I'^ she exdaimed, ^^ wish I were dead I My position 
is intolérable . . .'' 

^'Why, what is the matter?'' asked the good man. 

'^Nothing, nothing V she replied. 

She rose, left the Colonel, and went down to speak pri- 
vately to her maid, whom she sent off to Paris, impressing 
on her that she was herself to deliver to Delbecq the letter 
jnst written, and to bring it back to the writer as soon as he 
had read it. Then the Countess went ont to sit on a bencb 
sufficiently in sight for the Colonel to join her as soon as he 
might choose. The Colonel, who was looking for her 
hastened up and sat down by her. 
"Rosine," said he, "w hat is the mat ter with jou?*^ 

SES (lia nul uuuwer: 

It was one of those glorious, calm evenings in the month 
of June, whose secret harmonies infuse such sweetness into 
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the simset. The air was clear, the stillness perfect^ so that 
far away in the park they could hear the voices of some chil- 
dren, which added a kind of melody to the sublimity of the 
scène. 

'TTou do not answer me?" the Colonel said to his wife. 

'*My husband '* said the Countess^ who broke off, 

started a little^ and with a blush stopped to ask him^ 
'*What am I to say when I speak of M. Perraud ?" 

**Call him your husband, my poor child," replîed the 
Colonel, in a kind voice. "Is he not the father of your chil- 
dren?" 

'TVell, then," she said, "if he should ask what I came hère 
for, if he finds that I came hère, alone, with a stranger, what 
am I to say to him ? Listen, monsieur," she went on, assom- 
ing a dignified attitude, "décide my fate, I am resigned to 
anything ^" 

"My dear," said the Colonel, taking possession of his wife's 
hands, "I hâve made up my mind to sacrifice myself entirely 
for your happiness " 

"l*hat is impossible I" she exclaimed, with a sudden spas- 
modic movement. "Bemember that you would hâve to re- 
nounce your identity, and in an authenticated form." 

**What?" said the Colonel. "Is not my word enough for 
you?" 

The word "authenticated" fell on the old man's heart, 
and roused involuntary distrust. He looked at his wife in 
a way that made her color, she cast down her eyes, and he 
feared that he might find himself compelled to despise her. 
The Countess was af raid lest she had scared the shy modesty, 
the stem honesty, of a man whose gênerons temper and 
primitive virtues were known to her. Though thèse feelings 
had brought the clouds to their brow, they immediately 
recovered their harmony. This was the way of it. A child's 
cry was heard in the distance. 

"Jules, leave your sister in peace," the Countess called ont 

"What, are your children hère?" said Chabert. 

"Yes, but I told them not to trouble you." 
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The old Boldier understood the dclicacy^ the womanly tact 
of 80 graciouB a précaution, and took the Goontess' hûid to 
kiss it. 

''But let them corne/' said he. 

The little girl ran up to complain of her brother. 

"Mamma !" 

"Mamma l" 

'It was Jules '* 

"It was her '' 

Their little hands were held out to their mother, and the 
two childish voices mingled ; it was an unexpected and charm- 
ing picture. 

'Toor little things !" cried the Countess, no longer restrain- 
ing her tears, '^I shall hâve to Icave them. To whom will the 
law assign them? A mother's heart cannot be divided; I 
want them, I want them." 

''Are you making mamma cry ?" said Jules, looking fiercely 
at the Colonel. 

"Silence, Jules I" said the mother in a decided tone. 

The two children stood speechless, examining their mother 
and the stranger with a curiosity which it is impossible to ex- 
press in words. 

"Oh yes !" she cried. "If I am separated from the Count, 
only leave me my children, and I will submit to any- 
thing . . ." 

This was the décisive speech which gained ail that she 
had hoped from it. 

"Yes," exclaimed the Colonel, as if he were ending a sen- 
tence already begun in his mind, "I must retum under- 
ground again. I had told myself so already." 

"Can I accept such a sacrifice ?" replied his wif e. "If some 
men hâve died to save a mistress' honor, they gave their life 
but once. But in this case you would be giving your life 
every day. No, no. It is impossible. If it were only your 
life, it would be nothing; but to sign a déclaration that you 
are not Colonel Chabert, to acknowledge yourself an im- 
pottor» to sacrifice your honor, and live a lie every hour of 
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the day! Hunan dévotion cannot go so far. Only think !— ^ 
No. But for mj poor childien I wonld hâve fled with yon 
by thia time to the other end of the woildL'' 

'^nty'' said Chabert, ''cannot I live hère in yonr Utile 
lodge as one of yonr reUtions? I am as wom ont as a 
cracked cannon; I want nothing but a little tobaooo and the 
CansiituiionneV 

The Countess melted into tears. There was a contest of 
generosity between the Comtesse Ferraud and Colonel 
Chabert, and the soldier came out victorious. One evening, 
seeing this mother with her chiidren, the soldier was be- 
witched by the touching grâce of a family picture in the 
country^ in the shade and the silence ; he made a resolution to 
remain dead^ and, frightened no longer at the authentication 
of a deed, he asked what he was to do to seeure beyond ail 
risk the happiness of this family. 



^'l>o exactîy as yon like," said the Countess. 'TE déclare to 
you that I wïïi bave nothing to do with this affair. I ought 
not.'' 

Delbecq had arrived some days before, and in obédience 
to the Countess' verbal instructions, the intendant had suc- 
ceeded in gaining the old soldier's confidence. So on the fol- 
lowing moming Colonel Chabert went with the erewhile at- 
tomey to Saint-Leu-Tavemy, where Delbecq had caused the 
notary to draw up an affidavit in such terms that, after hear^ 
ing it read, the Colonel started up and walked out of the office 

"Turf and thunder! What a fool vou must think mnl 
Why, I should make myself out a swindler!" he exdaimed. 

"Indeed, monsieur/' said Delbecq, "I should advise you not 
to sign in haste. In your place I would get at least thirty 
thousand francs a year out of the bargain. Madame would 
pay them." 

Âfter annihilating this scoundrel emeritua by the lightning 
look of an honest man insulted, the Colonel rushed off, car- 
ried away by a thousand contrary émotions. He was sus- 
picious, indignant, and calm again by tums. 

Finally he made bis way back into the park of Oroslay 
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by a gap in a fence^ and slowly walked on to ût down and 
resty and meditate ai bis ease, in a little room onder a gazebo, 
from which the road to Saint-Leu conid be seen. The path 
being strewn with the yellovish Band which is used instead 
of river-gravely the Countess, who was sitting in the npper 
room of this little Bununer-house, did not hear the ColonePs 
approach^ for she was too much preoccupied with the sncoess 
of her business to pay the sm^est attention to the slight 
noise made by her husband. Nor did the old man notice that 
his wife was in the room over him. 

'^elly Monsieur Delbecq^ has he signed?'' the Coontesa 
asked her secretary^ whom she saw alone on the road beyond 
the hedge of a haha. 

''No, madame. I do not even know what has become of onr 
man. The old horse reared/' 

''Then we shall be obliged to put him into Gharenton^" 

said she, "since we hâve got him." 

The Colonel, who recovered the elasticity of youth to leap 
the haha, in the twinkling of an eye was standing in front 
of Delbecq, on whom he bestowed the two finest slaps that 
ever a scoundrel's cheeks received. 

''And you may add that old horses can kick I" said he. 

His rage spent, the Colonel no longer felt Tigorons 
enongh to leap the ditch. He had seen the truth in ail its 
nakedness. The Conntess' speech and Delbecq's reply had le- 
yealed the conspiracy of which he was to be the yictim. The 
care taken of him was but a bait to entrap him in a snare. 
That speech was like a drop of subtle poison, bringing on in 
the old soldier a rctum of ail his sufferings, physical and 
moral. He came back to the snmmer-honse through the park 
gâte, walking slowly like a broken man. 

Then for him there was to be neither peace nor trace. 
From this moment he must begin the odious warfare with 
this woman of which Derville had spoken, enter on a life of 
litigation, feed on gall, drink every moming of the cnp of 
bittemess. And then — fearful thought ! — ^where was he to find 
the money needful to pay the cost of the first proceedings? 
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He felt such disgust of life^ that if there had been any water 
at hand he would hâve thrown himself into it ; that if he had 
had a pistol^ he would hâve blown out his brains. Then he re- 
lapsed into the indécision of mind which, sinee his conversa- 
tion with Derville at the dairyman'Sy had changed his char- 
acter. 

Ât lasty having reached the kiosque, he went up to the 
gazebo, where little rose-windows afiEorded a view over each 
lovely landscape of the valley, and where he found his wife 
seated on a chair. The Countess was gazing at the distance, 
and preserved a calm countenance, showing that impénétrable 
face which women can assume when resolved to do their worst. 
She wiped her eyes as if she had been weeping, and played 
absently with the pink ribbons of her sash. Nevertheless, 
in spite of her apparent assurance, she could not help shud- 
dering slightly when she saw before her her vénérable bene- 
factor, standing with folded arms, his face pale, his brow 
stem. 

^^adame," he said, after gazing at her fixedly for a mo- 
ment and compelling her to blush, '^Madame, I do not curae 
you — ^I scom you. I can now thank the chance that haa 
divided us. I do not feel even a désire for revenge; I no 
longer love you. I want nothing from you. Live in peaoe 
on the strength of my word; it is worth more than the 
scrawl of ail the notariés in Paris. I will never assert my 
claim to the name I perhaps hâve made illustrions. I 
am henceforth but a poor devil named Hyacinthe, who asks 
no more than his share of the sunshine. — Farewell !" 

The Countess threw herself at his feet; she would bave 
detained him by taking his hands, but he pushed her away 
with disgust, saying : 

"Do not touch me !" 

The Countess' expression when she heard her husband's 
retreating steps is quite indescribable. Then, with the deep 
perspicacity given only by utter villainy, or by fierce worldly 
selfishness, she knew that she might live in peaoe on the 
word and the contempt of this loyal vétéran. 
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Chaberty in fact disappeared. The dairyman failed in 
business, and became a hackney-cab driver. The Colonel, per- 
haps took up some similar industry for a time. Perhâps, 
like a stone flung into a chasm, he went falling from ledge 
to ledge, to be lost in the mire of rags that seethes through the 

Six months after this event, Derville, hearing no more of 
Colonel Chabert or the Comtesse Ferraud, supposed that they 
had no doubt corne to a compromise, which the Countess, ont 
of revenge, had had arranged by some other lawyer. So one 
moming he added up the sums he had advanced to the said 
Chabert with the costs, and begged the Comtesse Ferrand to 
claim from M. le Comte Chabert the amount of the bill, aa- 
suming that she would know where to find her first husbuid. 

The very next day Comte Ferraud's man of business, latdy 
appointed Président of the County Court in a town of some 
importance, wrote this distressing note to DerviUe: 

'TfONSIEUB, — 

''Madame la Comtesse Ferraud desires me to inform yen 
that your client took complète advantage of your confidence, 
and that the indivîdual calling himself Comte Chabert bas 
acknowledged that he came forward uider false pretencea. 

"Yours, etc., Dslbbgq.'' 

''One comes across people who are, on my honor, too stnpid 
by half,'* cried Derville. "They don't deserve to be Chria- 
tians ! Be humane, gênerons, philanthropical, and a lawyer, 
and you are bound to be cheated ! There is a pièce of busi- 
ness that will cost me two thousand-f ranc notes l" 

Some time after receiving this letter, Derville went to 
the Palais de Justice in search of a pleader to whom he 
wished to speak, and who was employed in the Police Court. 
As chance would bave it, Derville went into Court Number 6 
at the moment when the Presiding Magistrale waa aentendng 
one Hyacinthe to two months' imprisonment as a vagabond^ 
s6 
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and subsequently to be taken to the Mendicity House of Dé- 
tention, a sentence whieh, by magietrates' law^ is eqtdvalent 
to perpétuai imprîsonment. On heaiing the name of Hya- 
cinthe, Derville looked at the delinquent, sitting between tw^o 
gendarmes on the bench for the accnsed, and recognized in 
the condenmed man his false Colonel Chabert. 

The old Boldier was placid, motionless, almost abeent- 
minded. In spite of his rags, in spite of the misery stamped 
on his conntenance, it gave évidence of noble pride. His 
eye had a stoical expression which no magistrate ought to 
hâve misnnderstood ; but as soon as a man bas f allen into the 
hands of justice, he is no more than a moral entity, a mat- 
ter of law or of fact, just as to statists he bas beeome a 
zéro. 

When the vétéran was taken back to the lock-up, to be re- 
moved later with the batch of vagabonds at that moment at 
the bar, Derville availed himself of the privilège accorded to 
lawyers of going wherever they please in the Courts, and 
followed him to the lock-up, where he stood scrutinizing him 
for some minutes, as welî as the curions crew of beggars 
among whom he found himself. The passage to the lock- 
up at that moment afforded one of those spectacles which, 
unfortunately, neither legislators, nor philanthropists, nor 
painters, nor writers come to study. Like aU the labora- 
tories of the law, this ante-room is a dark and malodorous 
place; along the walls runs a wooden seat, blackened by the 
constant présence there of the wretches who come to this 
meeting-place of every form of social squalor, where not one 
of them is missing. 

A poet might say that the day was ashamed to light up 
this dreadful sewer through which so much misery flows! 
There is not a spot on that plank where some crime bas not 
sat, in embryo or matured; not a corner where a man has 
never stood who, driven to despair by the blight which jus- 
tice has set upon him af ter his first f ault, has not there begun 
a career, at the end of which looms the guillotine or the 
pistol-snap of the suicide. Âll who fall on the pavement of 
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Paris rebound against thèse yellow-gray walls, on which a 
philanthropist who was not a speculator might read a jnstifi* 
cation of the numerous suicides complained of by bypocritical 
writers who are incapable of taking a step to prevent them — 
for that justification is written in that ante-room^ like a 
préface to the dramas of the Morgue, or to those enacted on 
the Place de la Grève. 

Ât this moment Colonel Chabert was sitting among thèse 
men — ^men with coarse faces^ clothed in the horrible livery 
of misery, and silent at intervais, or talking in a low tone, 
for three gendarmes on duty paced to and fro, their sabres 
dattering on the floor. 

^'Do you recognize me?" said Derville to the old man, 
standing in front of him. 

'Tes, sir/* said Chabert, rising. 

'^f you are an honest man," Derville went on in an un* 
dertone, 'Tiow could you remain in my debt?*' 

The old soldier blushed as a young giri might when ac- 
cused by her mother of a clandestine love affair. 

''What! Madame Ferraud bas not paid you?" cried he in 
a loud voice. 

"Paid me?" said Derville. "She wrote to me that you 
were a swindler." 

The Colonel cast up his eyes in a sublime impulse of horror 
and imprécation, as if to call heaven to witnes^ to this fresh 
subterfuge. 

"Monsieur," said he, in a voice that was calm by sheer 
huskiness, "get the gendarmes to allow me to go into the 
lock-up, and I will sign an order which will certainly be 
honored." 

At a Word from Derville to the sergeant he was allowed 
to take his client into the room, where Hyacinthe wrote a 
few lines, and addressed them to the Comtesse Ferraud. 

"Send her that," said the soldier, "and you will be paid 
your costs and the money you advanoed. Believe me, mon- 
sieur, if I bave not shown you the gratitude I owe you for 
jour kind offices, it is not the less there," and he Uid his 
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hand on hie heart. '^es^ it is there^ deep and sincère. But 
what can the unfortunate do ? They live, and that îs ail." 

'^What !" said Derville. "Did you not stîpulate for an al- 
lowance?" 

*T)o not gpeak of it V* cried the old man. 'TTou cannot con- 
ceive how deep my contempt is for the outside life to which 
most men cling. I was snddenly attacked by a sickness — dis- 
gust of humanity. When I think that Napoléon is at Saint- 
Helena, everything on earth is a matter of indifférence to 
me. I can no longer be a soldier ; that is my only real grief. 
After ail," he added with a gesture of childish simplicity^ *'it 
is better to enjoy luxury of feeling than of dress. For my 
part, I fear nobod3r's contempt." 

And the Colonel sat down on bis bench again. 

Derville went away. On retnming to bis office, he sent 
Oodeschal, at that time bis second clerk, to the Comtesse Fer- 
raud, who, on reading the note, at once paid the som due 
to Comte Chabert's lawyer. 

In 1840, towards the end of June, Oodeschal, now himself 
an attomey, went to Bis with Derville, to whom he had suc- 
ceeded. When they reached the avenue leading from the 
highroad to Bicêtre, they saw, nnder one of the elm-trees by 
the wayside, one of those old, broken, and boary paupers who 
bave eamed the Marshal's staff among beggars by Ûving on 
at Bicêtre as poor women live on at la Salpêtrière. This man, 
one of the two thousand poor créatures who are lodged in the 
infirmary for the aged, was seated on a comer-stone, and 
seemed to bave concentrated ail his intelligence on an opéra- 
tion well known to thèse pensioners, which consists in drying 
their snuffy pocket-handkerchief s in the sun, perbaps to save 
washing them. This old man had an attractive countenance. 
He was dressed in a reddish cloth wrapper-coat which the 
work-house affords to its inmates, a sort of horrible livery. 

*'I say, Derville," said Oodeschal to his traveling com- 
panioiu ^look at that old fellow. Tfiu't he li^ those gro- 
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tesque carved figures we get from Qermany? And ît îs alive, 
perhaps it is happy.'^ 

Derville looked at the poor man through bis eyeglaas, and 
with a Utile exclamation of surprise he said : 

'That old man^ my dear fellow^ is a whole poem, or, as the 
romantics say^ a drama. — Did yon ever meet the Comtesse 
Perraud ?" 

'^es; she is a clever woman, and agreeable; but rather 
too pious/' said Gk>deschal. 

'"That old Bicêtre pauper is her lawful husband. Comte 
Chabert, the old Colonel. She bas had him sent hère, no 
doubt. Ând if he is in this workhouse instead of living in a 
mansion, it is solely because he reminded the pretty Coontess 
that be had taken her^ like a backney cab, on the street. I 
can remember now the tiger's glare she shot at him at that 
moment." 

This opening having excited Gtodescbal's curiosity, Der- 
ville related the story hère told. 

Two days later^ on Monday moming, as they retumed to 
Paris, the two f riends looked again at Bicêtre, and Derville 
proposcd that they should call on Colonel Chabert. Half- 
way up the avenue they found the old man sitting on the 
tnmk of a felled tree. With bis stick in one hand, he was 
amnsing bimself with drawing Unes in the sand. On looking 
at him narrowly, they perceived that he had been breakfasting 
elsewhere than at Bicêtre. 

'^Good-moming, Colonel Chabert/' said Derville. 

*'Not Chabert ! not Chabert ! My name is Hyacinthe/' re- 
plied the vétéran. '^I am no longer a man, I am No. 164, 
Boom 7/' he added, looking at Derville with timid anxiety, 
the fear of an old man and a child. — ''Are you going to visit 
the man condemned to death?" he asked after a moment's 
silence. '*He is not married ! He is very lucky I" 

'Toor fellowl" said Godeschal. ''Would you like some- 
thing to buy snuff ?" 

With ail tbe simplicity of a street Arab, the Colonel 
eegerly held out bis hand to the two strangers, who each gave 
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fiim a twenty-franc pièce; he thanked them with a pnzded 
look, eajring: 

*TBrave troopers !^ 

He ported arms, preiended to take aim at them, and 
ahonted with a smile: 

*'Pirel both amis! Vive NapoUonr And he diew a 
flonrish in the air with his stick. 

'The nature of his wonnd has no donbt made him 
childish," said Derville. 

''Childish I he?" said another old pauper, who was looking 
on. '^Why, there are days when you had better not tread on 
his coms. He is an old rogue, full of philosophy and 
imagination. Bnt to-day, what can you ezpect ! He has had 
his Monday treat. — He was hère, monsieur, so long ago as 
1820. Ât that time a Prussîan offîcer, whose chaise was 
crawling up the hiU of ViUejuif, came by on foot. We two 
were together, Hyacinthe and I, by the roadside. The oflScer, 
as he walked, was talking to another, a Bussian, or some 
animal of the same species, and when the Prussian saw the 
old boy, just to make fun, he said to him, ^ere is an old 
cavalry man who must hâve been at Bossbach.' — 1 was too 
young to be there,' said Hyacinthe, ^ut I was at Jena.' 
And the Prussian made off pretty quick, without asking any 
more questions." 

''What a destiny 1" exdaimed Derville. 'Taken out of the 
Foundling Hospital to die in the Infirmary for the Aged, 
af ter helping Napoléon between whiles to conquer Egypt and 
Europe. — Do you know, my dear fellow," DerviUe went on 
after a pause, "there are in modem society three men who 
can never think well of the world — ^the priest, the doctor, and 
the man of law? And they wear black robes, perhaps be- 
cause they are in mouming for every virtue and every illu- 
sion. The most hapless of the three is the lawyer. When a 
man cornes in search of the priest, he is prompted by re- 
pentance, by remorse, by belief s which make him interesting, 
which elevate him and comfort the soûl of the interoessor 
whose task will bring him a sort of gladness; he purifies, le- 
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pairs and reconciles. But we lawyersy we aee the same evil 
feelings repeated again and again, nothing can correct them; 
our offices are sewers which can never be deansed. 

'^How many things bave I leamed in the exercise of my 
profession ! 1 bave seen a f ather die in a garret, deserted by 
two daughters, to whom be had given forty tbousand francs 
a year I I bave known wills bumed ; I bave seen motbers rob- 
bing tbeir cbildren, wives killing tbeir bnsbands, and work- 
ing on tbe love they could inspire to make tbe men idiotie 
or mad^ tbat tbey migbt live in peace witb a lover. I bave 
seen women teacbing the child of tbeir marriage sacb tastes 
as must bring it to tbe grave in order to benefit tbe cbild of 
an illicit affection. I could not tell you ail I bave seen, for 
I bave seen crimes against wbicb justice is impotent. In 
sbort^ ail tbe borrors tbat romancers suppose tbey bave in- 
vented are stiU below tbe trutb. You wiU know sometbing of 
tbese pretty tbings ; as for me, I am going to live in the coun- 
try witb my wif e. I bave a horror of Paris.'* 

^1 bave seen plenty of them already in Dearoches' ot&ee,^ 
replied Oodescbal. 
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